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PREFACE 







My primary purpose in undertakine; this study nl one 
of the most significant and (outside of India) little-known 
of modern movements among Muslims was not that of 
answering from the Christian viewpoint the claim of MirzS, 
Ghulam Ahmad to be the “ promised Messiah wlio has 
come ** in the spirit and power ” of Jesus Christ, This has 
been done already m the pamphlets of Dr* H* D* Griswold 
and Rev* Thakur Dass, mentioned in the bibliography at 
the close. My first aim has been rather to sketch the 
history and tenets of the Alimadiya movement, for the most 
pan as its founder and his disciples have themselves con¬ 
ceived it, and to do it as far as I could in their own language. 
1 have found this to be largely possible, since a survey of the 
literature of the movement in Arabic and Urdu, made with 
the help of my friend, Mauivi S. T. Ghaus, has convinced 
me that nearly everything, of essential importance in the 
development of the cult, from the Ahmadiya view[>oint, 
is to be found in its English publications, chiefly in The 
Review of ReligionSf of which I have read nearly every 
issue from the beginning. In the footnotes I have 
explained, for the benefit of the reader not familiar witli 
the orthodox Muslim faith, such words and ideas as arc 
peculiar to Islam, and also allusions to events and per¬ 
sonalities pertaining to India or the Muhammadan world 
in general. The connection of the Ahmadiya inovcment 
with the English mission of Khw^Jah Kainil-ud-Din, a 
connection not now emphasized by the latter, has been 
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rcateci rn the sixth chapter because of the special 
interest which this maj' have for students of Islim in the 
West, In the last chapter I have endeavoured briefly to 
set forth the permanent place and significance of the inove- 
nicnt In its relation to the general development in India of 
Muslim thought and life. I have made no attempt to deal 
at length with the puzzling subject of Muslim cschato- 
in whose mazes Mirz^ Ghulam Ahmad, like so many 
Dvher self-designated MaJidls, wandered undismayed. I 
have hercj as elsewhere, endeavoured to Introduce only so 
much of the background of the orthodox faith a$ seemed 
necessary to an adequate understanding of the subject of 
this study. 


With regard to the transliteration Into English of 
Urdu and Arabic words, I have, to avoid confusion, taken 
the liberty in most uistanccs of introducing the uniform 
system, which I have sought to follow, into the many 
English quotations from Ahmadiya writings, when there 
was originally little attempt at accurate transliteration! 

I desire to mention the generous pssisiance of several 
friends who contributed variously and essentially to the 
writing and publishing of this book* T refer to Dr. H. D. 
Griswold, Secretary of the Council of American Presbyterian 
Missions in India, at whose original suggestion it was 
undertaken and without the loan of whose extensive 
library of Ahmadiya literature it could scarcely have been 
carried out ; to Mn Abdu! Rahim, of the editorial 
department of the Abrnadiya community! who was my 
friendly host on the occasion of a visit to Qadian and has 
been my most constant and reliable inionnant in matters 
relating to present conditions within the movement), to 
Professor D. B. Macdonald, of the Hartford Theological 
SeminBr}\ who has rendered invaluable assistance, especially 
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with the references to Muslim eschatology; 
to Professor SirSj-ud-Din, of Lahore, to whom I am 
indebted for many useful suggestions; and to my brother- 
in-law, Rev. William Brower Johnson, and my colleagues 
in the Young Men’s Christian Association in India, Messrs, 
Frank Speer Coan, W. M. Hume, and F. de L. Hyde, 
for helping forward in various ways the preparation of the 
manuscript for the press. 

Lahore, 

Qat. 20th, 1918. 




H. A. W. 
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ERRATA 




While this book was passing through the press the 
author died suddenly of influenza. As a consequence the 
book has not received the final revision in proof that it 
would have had from the author himself, and it is feared 
that a number of misprints, especially in transliterated 
words, have escaped detection, 

For exampic, the word Mahdi appears wronglv on pages S, td, 21, 
25. 37, 3S. 33, 48. 51, 71, 73, 73. Ill, 113, 133, 138 and 147 as 

Aho on page 13 for ii. 17X (end of Note 1), read p, 232, 

M ,, 34 for Vir, p. 7 (end of Note 2), read Vll, p. 241. 

., 41 for Qderaculous Ode/* read * ' Miraculous Ode/' 

"f n 41 for Revipttf qJ R<fHgwns 1, p. 79, read f, p, 80, 

M ,t 41 for Shlrilr (Note 7), read Sharlk. 

II tj 4H torRepwiv of ReligioHs V. p, 363, read V, p. 365, 

,, 55 for Mulhim, read Mulham. 

M M 93 for Vest! (Note 3), read Vtsd. 

,, 97 for Riroiejo of RaUgians IV, pp. 31-435. read 

pp, 434*435, 

I, ,, 104 br p. 69, Note 3 (Note 1), read p, 82, Note 3. 

,. ,, 130 for Revicii* of RcHghfts I V, p. 321 . read X V, p . 334 , 

M 13B for p. 104, Note 1 (Note 2), read p. 107, Note 3. 

,, ,, 131(or TahEiU-'uUAkHiaq, read Tahxlb'ul-Althlaq. 

.. ., 136 for p, 103 (Note 3), read p. 133. 

• p 'I 15.Hor Sheikh RahmahilJab, read Sheikh ^ahmatullah, 

,, Table of Contents. Chapter IV, for p, 75, read 77, 
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CHAPTER I 


MIRZA GHULAM AHMAD' 

MiRiTA GlitaAH Ahmad Kiia^i was born m the village 
of Qadian, Gurdispur District, Fanjab, on the eighteenth 
of June, 1839j^ the year marked by the death of RanJIt 
Singh, the great Sikh ruler and warrior. He boa?fted 
of a good Mughal ancestry, and hence bore the title, 
" Mrr?.a," which is used to designate one who belongs to 
the Mughal race. His family enngrntcd from Central 
Asia to India in the sixteenth centyr>% in the reign of 
B^bar, and settled fn the Fan jab, where they were granted 
a targe tract of land, about seventy miles from Lahore, 
The capital of this little State was known as Islampur, and 
is the modern Qitiiln* The family suffered persecution 
and expulsion in the early days of Sikh rule, but under 
Ranjit Singh the father of Ghulam Ahmad, Mirza Ghulam 
Murtah^, received back a portion of the property which 
had belonged to the family and returned to QMian. 
Under the British Government, which succeeded to that of 
the Sikhs, Mirza Ghulam Murtabi- set an example of 
loyalty to British rule, in the days of the great mutiny of 
1857, to which his son has often referred with iustifiable 

‘ The sources from which the facts regarding Mirza Ghulim 
Ahmad » life have beexi culled are conversation!i with his followers and 
with Christian missionaries and others who were j>ersonally acquainted 
with him, a brief biography in Urdu by Mi'taj-ud4>ln, prefixod to the 
hist edition ot the Bor^kin-i-Ahmadiyaf a recent biography in Urdu, of 
which nil the parti hay* not yet a'ppearetl, by Mini Valub Beg (Qsdiln, 

lono^' *’'“,* '*'**''I® *■> Review of Retigions for June, 
1908 ^ p, 171) , 

* Recent reference- to the date of Ahmad's birt 
** tome time in 183€ or 1837 ” i?/ RHigion 

the date given here h the one generally acceplco by 


h place it vaguely 
i, XV, p. 26), bul 
his biographerii 
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ptrde. The father was by profession a native physician oi 
some learning, and desired that his son, who earty showed 
an aptitude for study, should he well educated in accord¬ 
ance with the ideas and standards of the time. From his 
sixth to his tenth year he studied with a Persian tutor. 
From that time untit he was seventeen an Arabic scholar 
and holy man was his instructor, and under his tuition he 
laid the foundation of that exceptional facility of expres¬ 
sion in the Arabic language which was to serve him so 
well In later years. Some time after his seventeenth year 
his father secured for the studious, visionary lad employment 
in Government service, in a subordinate capacity, in the 
office of the Deputy Commissioner at Siaikot ; but a few 
years of this service sufficed to convince Mirzii Ghulam 
Murtaba that his son possessed no aptitude for business. 
He then endeavoured to induce him to study law, with a 
view to his becoming a pleader, but this the lad resolutely 
refused to do, 

()ae fruit of his residence in Si'aikot was an acquaintance 
which it yielded with some missionaries of the Church of 
Scotland, residing there, with whom he spent many hours 
ill religious discussion. The importance for future 
Ahtnadlya doctrine of this contact with Chfistian mis- 
sionancs, during the formative years of Ahmad's life, it 
would be difficult to exaggerate. 

After four years of this service he resigned and returned 
to QadiS.li, where he was desired by his father to assist 
the family in connection with the law-suiu arising 
out of the estate* There also his entire hick of business 
acumen soon beramc evident. Some time, before his 
father's death, m 1876, the efforts of the latter to assure 
to the young man some measure of worldly advancement 
had ceased, and he was left to his own devices. After his 
father died the slight constraint which rhe parental ambi¬ 
tion may have exerted was removed, and Mirza Ghullm 
Ahmad lived quietly at Qadiiln, studying the Qur'S-n, the 
traditions and the coinmcntators, and making himself 
somewhat familiar vvith the tenets of the different religions 
of the world. His hatred of the world grew upon him, 
and various eccentricities developed. His friendly bio- 
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graphcf^ Mi^raj-ud-Din^ writing tjftcr his deaths ici 1908» 
tells of some of his personal peculiarities, developed In those 
W early years of obscurity, such as his habit of eating bits of 

- earth and his abnormal fondness for sweets. A% he 

walked the streets, with his thoughts in the heavens and 
his pockets filled with sweets, the urchins of the street, 
aware of his weakness, would abstract the sweets and make 
off with them, while the erstwhile owner proceeded 
innocently on his way* In oiie instance mischievous 
youths stuffed a brick into the pocket where ihc 
sweets had been, and its i>rcsenGe was tiot discovered until 
the Mirza §ahib lay down to sleep at night* At another 
time, writes a more recent biographer, Mirza Yakub Beg, he 
neglected to remove one of his shoes at night and slept 
unconscious of the fact until the morning, when, after a 
long search, he accidcmally discovered it* On another 
occasion his clothes caught fire, and the fire was ex¬ 
tinguished by a friend, while he himself remained oblivious 
of the danger. A story, which is told to illustrate both his 
detachment from worldly affairs and his recognition a# the 
wot^king of Divine l^rovidencc in all things, relates hew on 
one occasion his little son, aged four (the present 
Bashit*ud-Din Mahmud Ahmad), came into his room and 
burned all of liis father's writings which fie could discover, 
I'he Mirza §3.hib paid no attenthm to what was happen- 
1 ing, and when informed of it merely remarked, “Therein 

I some benefit from God In this/' When told that a poor 
woman had stolen some rice from his kitchen, he is said to 
j have replied, ‘‘Let us say nothing about it, but give her 
some more if she is in need of it/* All his life he suffered 
from diabetes (polyuria) and vertigo. From his youth he 
had strange visions and dreams, which he interpreted huti- 
seli, and in w^hich he always figured in some pre-eminent 
i, capacity. 

Meantime he was exercising and developing his ability 
I as a w riter of excellent Persian, Arabic and Urdu. Iti 18^ 
appeared the first two parts of his most celebrated work, 
ihc Biirahin-i-Aktritidlya (Ahmadiya Proofs), and alihough 
in the exposition of Mushm doctrines contained therein 
there was already present the germ of the unique Ahmadiya 
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-cachings, which /omicd the basis of his later quarrels 
with orthodox Muslims* this book was quite univcmily 
acclaimed (m so far as it was read;, throughout the 
Muhammadan world, as a work of power and originality* 
The turning point in the career of the Mirzii §ahib and 
the real bcgmnmg of the independent existence of the 
Ahmadiya movement occurred on the 4th of March, IB89, 
when he announced a divine revelation giving h/m the 
right to accept baim (i.e*, homage paid to a king or to a 
rehgious leader) from a disciple. There then came into 
exFStence a little group of individuals who acceirted his 
Kutdance in ail matters pertaining to the spirituaJ life. It 
was not until 1891, however, that Ahmad made the declara¬ 
tion which caused a sharp line of demarcation to be drawn 
between hunsotf and the larger world of Islam* He then 
announced that he was both the promised Messiah and the 
Mahdi expected bi- Muslims, and sought to make clear his 
position in three books :—fiakh Islam, Tanzik-i-Mardm 
and Izal(i-i-Aukam. From that time forward his life was 
involved in bitter controversy with orthodox Muham¬ 
madans, Arya Samaj leaders and Christians. Through 
the activity of one of his most persistent enemies, Maulvi 
Muhamfriad Husain, formerly his friend and co-worlccr, 
nfatwA (lep! pronouncement by a Muslim authority on 
canon law) was secured, bearing the confirmatory seals of 
many important mullahsthroughout India,excommunicating 
Ahmad and his followers from Islam on account of heresy, 
and declaring that their destruction was thenceloith 
sanctioned in accordance with orthodox law.* On his part, 
che now became ver>' active and vocal In hfs 

denunefatba of his enemies* Agnin and again he was 
baled Into court—particularly in connection whh his 
various propheefes of death or disgrace to be visited upon 
particular foes. In some cases, as will appear hereafter,^ 
these were so literally fulfilled as to cause strong suspicion 
that steps had been taken by Ahtnad*s followers, with or 
without his cognizance, to sec that the prophecy should 
not fad of futfllmcni* 


‘ Cl p. m. Note i. 


* Cf. p. 74, Nate 1. 


• Cl p, 43* 
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memorabk hour in Mirza Ghulani Ahinad\'i iik 
occurred in December, 1896| when he read a paper at the 
Conference of Religions in Lahore, entitled The Sources 
of Divine Knowledge/'*^ which gives ati extensive summary 
of the Ahmadiya interpretation of the Qur'an and the 
Islamic theory of salvation. 

From the year 1892* in additiati to several vernacular 
periodicals, an English monthly magazine, The Reviciv o/ 
Religions^ was published by the sect in QadiUn, whence 
it still issues. One of the cleverest of Ahmad^s followers, 
Maulvj Muhammad *Alr, M.A.* LL,B., was called to the 
editorship of this periodical, and at one time he was 
assisted by Khwajah Kamakud-Din, of whom we shall have 
more to say further on.^ This paper was tvell named, for 
it has given its attention Jo a fcmarkably wide range of 
religions and to a great variety of subjects. Orthodox 
Hinduism, the Arya Samaj, the Brahma SamUj and I'heo- 
sophy: Sikhism, Buddhism, Jainism and Zoroastrianism ? 
Baha'ism, Chrrsiian Science and Christianity have all 
received attention, as well as Isl^m in all its ramifications, 
both ancient and modern, such as the Shi^ites, A hid- 
Hadis,* Kharijites,* ^Qfls and such representative expon- 
ents of modern tendencies as Sir Syad Ahmad Khan* 
and Syed Amli *AU/ In another chapter wc shall deal 
w^ith the Ahmadiya attitude toward Christianity, Wc 
would only pause here to comment on the alertness and 
diligence of the group of Ahmadiya leaders who have kept 
the rank and file of the movement informed of the currents 
of thought and life in present-day Christianity, The 
Review of Religions fcicrSf for example, to Mormonlam and 
Zionism, and to Professor George B. Foster's book. The 
Finality of the CkrisUan Religion (Chicago, 19(K>), which 

^ Later published, wilh the title, TJic Tetichings &f IslOtn, by 
Lur.ac k Co., Loodon, 1910. 

- Cf. p. H3ff, 

* Literally, People of Tradition/^ a name uied in India by the 
irltanlcal aectof Wahblbitei, and in particulai refeiringto a group of 

about forty thouiand of these Muslim puristji in the Panjab. 

* The adherciUi of this sect of ^^uilima, neither Sunnis not 
ShPitei, re»pe<:t the first three Khalifas reject and i/bujf MH. 


• Cf. p. 6d, Note T 


• Cf. p. 6S, Note 3. 
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involved him in a hert‘:*v trial in America ; to R* 
CampbelPs Sew Theology^ und the Keswick movement 
in England ; to the Johanniiie sect in Russia, the great 
revival in Wales and the WorldMissionary Con¬ 
ference in Edinburgh in 1910; to the modern critical 
school oi tl^eologians in Germany, to Modernism in the 
Rornan Catholic Church in Italy, and to Christian 
mifsicnary activity in Patestinc, Japan, Iceland, South 
Africa. Egypt and other lands. Books by Western 
students of Ishim such as Pfauder, Hughes, Margoliouth, 
Zwemer, Gairdner, Snouck Hurgronje, Noldeke, E. G, 
Brown and Canon Sell receive due attention. The new 
Leyden Encyilopedin &f is heartily contmended* 

There are frequent quotations from the Bncydapedin 
Britijnnica, the Encydapedia Biblica and the Jewish- 
EncyrJopfiiliaf and from such periodicals as The J.i7ndmt 
Qatirlvdy Review^ The C&nicmporaTy Review, The Review 
of Reviews^ The Re%Heu\ The ilibbeH Jmmial, 

I he BibUcal BVrM, The East and the HVj#, 'The Maslem 
Worldf and others too numerous to tiientroHi including, 
of course, all of the important Christian missionary 
periodicak in India, It must be said, however, that the 
comments on the scattered quotations show a wofuf lack 
of balanced judgmentaad of any broad and fixed principles 
of scholarly criticism. 

That Ahmad himself, like his most inEcliigent followers, 
kept abreast of the times to a considerable extent, and 
possessed at least a superficial knowledge of conditions 
in the religious world, his own articles and addresses give 
ample evidence- The pity was, and is, that with his 
learning and his cleverness in controversy there was not 
associated an honest and discriminating judgment, a 
passion for truth stretching beyond ihc sole confines of 
the Islam of hk conception, and an irenic spirit which 
could disagree and dispute wieh others without becoming 
angrily uncharitable and unfair. Because of these weak¬ 
nesses he cannot be considered seriously as a scholar in 
any held* 

It is difficult for one who knows Ahmad only through 
his writings to appraise his character. That he was 
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a jtjjro of Simple habits and generous impulses all the 
evidence at our disposal would indicate. His courage 
in the face of bitter persecution, amounting to atiempts 
at physical violence, is certainly commendablei Only 
a man of magnetic and pleasing personality could have 
attracted and held the friendship and loyalty of such 
numbers of men* of whom two, at least, died for their 
fatth, In Afghanistan, in accofdance with ortiicido.^ 
Mysalmin law,^ Those older Alunadis wfiom I have 
<jucttioned as to their reasons for joining the movement, 
have most of them laid greater stress on the personal 
impression made upon them by the Mirza ^ahib's forceful 
and winning personality than on the nature of his peculiar 
teachings. 'I'hc real puzzle emerges in the case of 
Ahmad, as also of his great master, Muhammad, 
when wc come to judge of his alleged revelations, 
particularly those relating to himself and his claims. We 
shall deal with these in detail in the next chapter. Here 
wc arc only interested in them as far as they relate to Ids 
ci*aracrcr. Some have believed that one who could 


sincerely make such stuptndoos claims must have been 
meniaily affected. On one occasion an Indian Chnstian 
teacher, named Daniel, visited Ahmad at QadiSn, and left 
with him seven questions of which the first three, relating 
to the mental state of Ahmad, were as follows: 

“ 1. Have you ever been affected with a brain 
disease ? If so, w^hat and when ? Dors its attack recur 
now ? 


‘'2. Did you begin to have revelations before you 
suffered from an attack, of such disease or alter that ? 
Have any of your relations ever made strange preteiuions ? 
If so, what and when ? 

*'3. Has the idea ever had access to your mind that 
your claims may be wrong ? If so, how was the doubt 
removed ? Is it not possible that the doubt may be 
valid ? '^ 

The editor of Review of Religions (V, p. 150), it m,iv 
be asiHiined with Ahmad's acquiescence, wrote in reply 


* R/i ;riv of RiUgiatn, II, p. 405. See pp. 70, 71. 
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drift of the first two Questions is that the 
revelations of the promised Messiah are due to dementia ; 
in othn words, they are [not ?] revelations from God. , . . 
The diseases to which Mr. Daniel alludes were foretold 
by our Holy Prophet as being the signs of thtt proraised 
Messiah."' He then goes on to argue, by a somewhat 
forced interpretation, that a tradition had declared 
that the promised Messiah would rnnkc his appearance 
clad in garments dyed yellow/ and that, since there 
is a consensus of opinion among all interpreters of dreams 
that yellow garments signify disease,'* the reference is, of 
course, to Ahmad's two diseases, ^'syncope and polyuria/' 
As far as there is any direct answer given here to Mn 
Daniel's questions about the presence of mental irregulari- 
tics in Ahmad, it would seem to be in the affirniacive, 
ahhough, of course, there was no intention on the part of 
the writer to imply that any physical and meiical irregularis 
ties of the human medium could be held to have interfered 
with the validity of the divine revelation. On the con¬ 
trary, in Muslim eyes it might even strengthen his claims to 
pre-cniinence in spiritual rank/ There seems to he a 
confusion here, however, between Mr. Daniel's allusion 
to brain disease and the Ahmadiya reference to syncope 
and pofyurta, as being Ahmad's troubles, since actually 
those diseases do not affect the mirid. 

That he was neither insane nor a conscious imposter, 
hut self'dcluded, is the opinion of Dr* fl. D, Griswmld, of 
Lahore, who was personally acquainted with Aljmad, and 
of whose paper, on ** The Messiah of Qadian/' read before 
the Victoria Institute of Great Britain, the editor of the 
Revkiv &f Rdij^iofis wrote, " Excepting occasional remarks, 
which were necessary to make the paper fit for reading in 

' In the r^aiime d traditions regarding the second ct^ming 

of coatamed in the Mitkaddintii of llm tChaldun, there is an 

obtrure ret ere nee to the expected onedesemding it Damascus, "between 
tnroyellon robes," which may be what Ahmad had in mind. Siee 
i>e ^lane Ed., Voi. II, p. 170, 

' For die cannecUon between Idiocy and sainthood in ItlSm, see 
Macdonaid. Tkf Atdtudff aftd Life iit Isldn:, Chicago, 

mo, Pi*. 103, 104, 
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^<!ljL!i4-Christian meeting, the author has very clearly stated the 
necessaty facts for forming a true kfea of the Ahmadiya 
movement, and has taken immense pains to coliect from 
different places all the arguments bearing on the subject 
and to collate thcfti rn order*" Dr. Griswold, in his 
pamphlet^ MhzS, Ghuldm Ahmady the Mehdi Messiah of 
Qddiin^^ wrote :— 

" The opinions on this point concerning him may he 
summed up under three judgments: (1) that he h a con¬ 
scious deceiver, (2) that he is insane, (3) that he is self- 
deluded." After quoting judgments of others in favour of 
each of the first two alternatives, Dr. Griswold gives his 
own opinion as follows ;— 

On the whole, however, it seems to me that the third 
judgment is the safest onc» namely, that the Mirza IJahih 
is honest but self-deceived; So far as I am able to judge, 
his writings everywhere have the ring of sincerity. His 
persistency in affirming hh claims in the face of the 
most intense and bitter opposition is magnificent* 
He is willing to suffer on behalf of his claims* And 
besides this, if, in the sober and matter-of-fact West, 
Dr* Dowie, of Chicago,^ car* claim to be the promised 
Elijah, we ought not to be surprised if, in the warmer 
and more imaginative East, MlrzS Ghulain Ahmad of 
Q^diin, has clarmed to be the Messiah. To both alike 
may be granted a measure of pity on the ground that they 
arc probable victims of unconscious self-deception." 

i am indebted to Professor D. B. Macdonald, of Hart¬ 
ford, U.S.A*,^ for the suggestirn here advanced as perhaps 
best accounting for Ahmad's ciaima and so-called revela¬ 
tions, viewed in the light of our modern knowledge of 
psychology. May not he, like his great leader, be best 
descrihed as ** a pathological case '' ? Let me quote here 
a few passages from Professor Macdonald's chapter on 
" The Person and Life of Muhammad," in his Aspects 
tif IsiamJ^ setting forth this theory of the nature of 

* Publiibed at Ludhiana, i^aniah, in 1902. 

* a. p. 45, Note I. 

* Macmillan, New York, p, 63ff. 
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Muhammati's irispiration As 1 have said before, the 
fundamental thing in him was that he was a pathological 
case. It b evident that from comparatively early days be 
had trances; fell into fits in which he saw and heard 
strange things* There came to him voices, either 
apparently in a trance condition or vdicn he was awalce* 
Driven by fear for his soul, he had got into the habit of 
retiring into desert recesses, and there spending days In 
solitary prayer. So there the voices came to him; there 
he even saw figures—vague, dim—and the fear fell upon 
him, What are they ? What is the matter with me ? Is 
this of God ? Or am I possessed by some spirit ? . * . 
Again he was not, as so many have thought, a schemer, 
a politician, a man who set out to unite Arabia and 
to become its head, and who at every move knew exactly 
what he was doing and why he did it. He was not 
a schemer; he was very often the most impolitic 
of men* * . * So, then, T take it that the essential and 
characteristic elements in the prophetship, in the creed, 
in the personalityi tn the philosophy of Muhammad all 
lead us back to something unhealthy, ununified; hut to 
something also in its earlier phases, and through the 
greater part of its life and growth, absolutely sincere— 
absolutely, entirely real'" 

That Ahmad also was to some extent sincere in his belief 
that his revchtions (patticularly the earlier ones which 
defined bis unitjue office) came from some source that was 
external to his own mind all the evidence at our disposal 
would lead us to believe. His revelations for the most part 
came in brief, cincolatory Arabic sentences*^ A few of the 
early ones, however, came in English, a language which 
Alunad professed nor to speak. Two instances of these 
English revelations, given by MiF'£a YakiSb Beg, arc the 
following :—** I shall help you : You have to go Amritsar 
* He halts in the Zilla (township) Peshawar**' It will be 
noticed that the English is imperfect. 

That he later, like Muhammad (according to Professor 
Macdonald's theory) and many modern mediums, produced 



* See tiK traimlatioiii of levcTut of thcae teveUuouiOrt p. 33- 
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jcd rcvchuioiis that had been duliheraielr ^oriJcd, in 
the interests (in his ease) of a growing ajnbitioii and an 
ilbdisguiscd cupiditf, a mass of reliable evidence compels 


us to believe. 

All that we knovv' of Alimad 's early years reveals in him 
the nervous, abstracted manner of the typical medium. 
As the revelations began to come—whether through 
antomattc writing, or in a trance, or through soine mher 
means, we can only siirmise—he was, let ns say, profound¬ 
ly moved by their mysterious nature and easily convinced 
of their having proceeded from a supernatural source. 
I'hcreupon he became, in his own eyes and in those of his 
followers, the ** next step ** in the divine scheme of 
progressive revelation, and possibly the inevitable centre of 
a pfosciytiaing cult. 

We can find many suggestive parallels of this mental and 
spiritual progression in the history of such modern mediums 
as D, D, Home and Rev. Stainton Moses, of a generation 
ago, and the late W* T. Stead and Elsa Barker in the 
past few ye.irs. In such cases it seems to be an easy, and 
indeed almost inevitable, thing for the controlling intelli¬ 
gence, whether it be (Gabtlel) or ** Impcrator,”^ 

“Julia or “ X/*” to convince the medium that the source 
of the commufiications is wholly external to the personality 
of the ** sensitive,” and that the medium has been chosen 
to be the vehicle of a divinely inspired revelation.* 

The last ten years of Ahmad*s dife were increasingly 
shadowed by physical weakness and characterised by wan¬ 
ing aggressiveness, as he rcRiised that he was drawing near 


* Cf. M. A. Oxon (Rev. W. Starntfin Spirit 

Litiidon Spirttuahat Alllanre, 

” Cf. W. T. Stead: “ After Death—A IVfwnsI Niarrati^c,*' 
AcnV'i' of Reviews. London, 1013. 

* Cf. Eba Barker: LeUen from a Living Dead Mftn. Wm. 
Rider & Sona, l..otidon, 1914. 

* A later example of thb tendency U aeen in the caae of Sir OUver 

I^dgeb which Sir Arthur Conan Ooylf. haa tailed *'A 

new revelation of Godb dealing with man/' See Appendix ! for 
vtaocationa from a recent ankle in of Religions, in which 

further unconitcioua evidences arc giverk of the mediumiatic character 
of Ahmad 'a revelauon . 
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end. In December, 1905, he published his 
m which he wrute, “ As Alfiiighty God has informed me, 
in various revelations following one another, that the time 
of my death is near, and the revelations in that respect have 
been so many and so consecutive that they have shaken my 
c^tistence from the foundations and made this life quite 
indifferent to me, I have, therefore, thought it proper that 
I should write down for my friends, and for such other 
persons as can benefit from my teachings, some words of 
advice/* As will appear in Chapter Vt, the content of this 
** Will '‘ was destined to prove a source of controversy and 
division in the Ahmadlya community in years to come, 

A few days before hfs death he wrote a paper called 
fhe Message of Peace/** which he intended should be 
read in his presence at a religious conference in University 
Hall, Lahore, in May, 1908. While, even here, he could 
nor refrain from rcp^eatlng some of his cusunnary carping 
criticism of Christianity and Hinduism, he nevertheless 
conies nearer than he had probably ever done before to 
exemplifying the principle which in this paper he lays down: 
*‘That religion docs not deserve the name of religion 
which does not inculcate broad sympathy with humanity 
in general, nor docs that person deserve to be called a 
human being who has not a sympathetic soul within him/^ 
His death, caused by intesttnal trouble, occurred very 
suddenly, on May 26th, 1908, in Lahore, whither he had 
come to attend the conference above memioned, and to 
secure some medical assistance for his wife. His encmica 
made much of the fact that, with all his boasted prophetic 
knowledge, he should not have foreseen the date of his 
own death, which, had it accorded with his wishes and 
plans, would certainly have occurred in Qadian, and at a 
later period. “ The Message of Peace** was read at the 
conferencf by Khwiljah KamUl-ud^Din, just after the 
author's death. Ahmad was buried in an unpretentious 
tomb in Q^dl^n, which had been previously prepared. 

• Obtointbl^ in pamphlet form from the Qa.dtflrt headquarfers. 

■ This can bt’ obtained from Ahmadiya headquarters at Qsldidn. 

It appeared in the Kcf^ieiif of Rdigions for July, 1&08 (VIL p. 7). 
Cf. pp. 50, SI. 




CHAPTER II 


TKF DISTINCTIVE CLAIMS OF AHMAD 

1 . THE PROMISED MESSIAH 

The Sunnite Muslim believes that among the signs of 
the approach of the last day will be the simultaneous 
appearance of the promised Messiah and the expected 
Mafidii generally taken to be two quite distinct person- 
alides with different offices to perform,' Mirzu Ghulam 
Ahmad claimed to fulfil in himself various Muslim 
prophecies pertaining both to the Messiah and the Mahdi, 
and, in addition, to be the fulfilment of Christian and 
Jewish eschatological hopes. First, with regard to Jewish 
prophecy^ in a paper published in UK)4 (ci Review of 
Rdighm^ HI, p, 331), called “ My Claim to Promised 
Messiahship/* Ahmad wrote : 

** Since God created man, it has been hia unchangeable law that 
he ^ticds hiK light upon mankind thmugh one of their own number, 
40 that there may be a unity and onenean imong them, . » , Iti acror- 
dance with this time-bonoiired law. Almighty Ood prophesied by 
the mouUi of hilt praphets that after nearly nx thousand years from tiic 
Ome ot Adam, when great darkneitt would pursue upon earth jmcl an 
irresUiible flood of postioris would make ttxe love of God wane and 
Irdouity predominate, he would breathe into a man the soul of truth 
iud love and knowledge tpirltually after the likenew of Adam, and he 
would be called the Messiah, because God would himseU anoint his 
soul with the ointment of hii love, . , , After a heavy fight the 
Messiah of God would drive back the powers of darkness, and the 
gbnv majesty, unity anfl holiness of Cjo 4 would be proclaimed upon 
cirtb and would continue to be ao declared for a thouaand years, the 

' Perhaps the most ssilsFactory summary in English of the genvr- 
slly recogniited signs of the Muslim mineimhl period pTcceding the 
day of fesurreeijan is that contained in Sale; /*re/tmiifery Discourse 
to she Koran, Ed. 1877, Sect* IV, pp, S6-59, to which the reader ti 
refentdi I mention here only those prophecies o' makea 
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Ui>ly Bookfl oJf God - Tiien will be 
Ice bba who wiU aecf^^i me.** 


We thus see that the promisefl MejiSi'ah is, br lews, 
Christians and Muhammadans the second Adam welt 
as tlie iwmised Mcssiaii, The reference to Adam is of 
hnpcrranccp on account of the Muslim designation of Jesus 
as ‘'the second Adam/^ because he was declared by 
Muhammad to have been m immediate creation like the 
first Adam.^ In the first number of the Review 0/ Reli¬ 
gions (I, p- IS) this parallelism is further developed: 


Thr titousand Sjttan*Bi nupremacy (Following the ihousainl 

years of his imprlnronmeiit alter the tomitvg of Jesus) have come to an 
end, and we are now living in the milleniujTi uf Ciod's reign, ami the 
dawn oi it has already appeared. The HJ^ih thousand fmm the 
appearance of Adam has came fo a clore, and the seventh, in which 
the second Adairi aljould have appeared, baa begun- (Jod made Adam 
on the sixth day^ and the tacred Scriptfrea hirther hear testimony to 
the Fact that a day is eouat to a thousand years with the Lord. 

The promises of (lod, therefore, make it absolutely necessary that 
tilt second Adam must have been barn alread^j though not recognised 
as yet by the ivorld. We cannot furfher avoid the conclusion that the 
place fixed by Gorf for the appearance of the second Adam must be in 
the East and not in the West, for from Genesis Z". 8, we learn that 
God had put the Adam fn a garden postward* It is, therefore, 
necfisaiy that the swond Adam should appear lii the Emit, in order to 
have & resemblance with the first in respect of hia bcahty. This con- 
clusioti t» etjiially binding upon the Christians and the Muhammadans 
il they admit the authority of their Scriptures and are not of an 
aiheiitk turn of mind.” 


The thousand-year tmpnsoumcnt of Satan after Jesus' 
second coming is taken from Revefanon 20: ITOr There 
is nothing corresponding to it in Muslim eschatology. In 
another passage Abiimd writes: 

Motenver Adam was Wrn on Friday, and along witli him was 
h<jrn 1 womin. Sa it happened iu my c&se, rfr,, I, too* wat botu on 
Friday and was born a rwin, a girl being horn with me.'"* 


* Cf. Qiir'in, ni, BZ. 

’ According to Muslim writers Adam wai born in the third hour 
of the sixth day. and Eve in the sixth hour. See article, ” Adam ” 
in The Jeulsh Encydopfdia^ Vq\. I, p, 178. This may poasihtr be 
a distant echo of the legend of '* Lilith,” v/ho figure.^ in Jewbh rah- 
blmtftl writingi as the first wife of Adam, See article ” I-ilith,” 
Jf-u*i^h''En(yeT€ip.'diiit VlII, p, 87. 
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well as Adam is included in the method of 
parallelism by which Ahmad claimed to fulfil the Jewish 
Messianic prophecies. The argument in this connection 
is well summarized by Dr. Griswold, who heard it from 
Ahmad’s own lips at QSdiftn : 

** There arc two tribe* of fundamental importance in Divine reve¬ 
lation, the Children of Israel and the Children of Iihmael. The great 
prophetsi of the former were Mo^ea and Christ. Chriat was the final 
prophet of the Jcwt| the last brick in their national and religious 
structure. Their rejection of Christ involved their own rejection and 
the loss of their nationality. Th^n came the turn of the children of 
Ifhrnaet, * According to Deuteronomy 18: 18,* a prophet was raised 
** like unto** Moses, from among the brethren’’ of the Israelites, 
in the person of the great lawgiver Muhammad* (Review of Ri ligions, 
May, 1903, p. 306). Muhammad, therefore, was the first Ishmaelirith 
prophet, as it were, the Moses of Isldm. But Moses and Chri'it were 
separated by an interval of twelve or fourteen centuries. Hence, in 
order to preserve the parallelism, another prophet must arise twelve or 
fourteen centuries after Muhammad, who will he, as it were, the 
Christ of Isldin. Who can this be but Ghul&m Ahmad of QAdiin? 
The relation between these great prophets may be set forth in the form 
of a proportion. Thus, as Moses is to Christ, so Muhammad is to 
eshuUm Ahmad ; or again, as Muhammad is to Motes, so the Mlrtil 
is to Jesus Christ. In a word, as Moses is a type of Muham¬ 
mad, so Jesus of Nazareth is a type of Ahrad of QAdian.*** 

The words of Isaiah 41: 2,* ** Who has raised the 
righteous one in tlic East,” arc likewise quoted in the 
Review of Religions as an instance of Old Testament pro¬ 
phecy which was fulfilled in Ahmad. 

Coming now to the Christian prophecies, contained in 
the New Testament, Ahmad held that the second coming 

* This prophecy is universally held by Muslims to be a reference 
to Muhammad, who claimed descent from Ishmael. Most Christian 
commentators on Deuteronomy agree with Driver, in Tht International 
Critical Commentaryt “ Deuteronomy,'* p. 337 : ** The reference here 
is to a permanent institution (of prophetship), not to a particular 
iidividual prophet.** Other Scriptural passages which Muslims 
apply to Muhammad ire ; Deuteronomy 33 : 3 ; Isaiah 31 : 6; the 
paratvle in Matthew 30 ; John 4 : 31; John 16 : 7:1 John 4 : 1-3, and 
many more. For the best study of this subject, ice article by Goldzthcr 
in the Zfitshnft of the J,O.S.^ Vol. XLIl, pp. 591ff. 

* Mhtd Ghulim Ahmad, the Mrhdi Messiah of QAdiJn, p. 31. 

* The reference is to Cyrus, according to G. A. Smith, O. C. 
Whitehouie, and other Old Testament commentators. See ** Isaiah," 
in The Century Bible^ Vol. II, p. 65. 
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of the Messiah was not to be in Christ’s own person, but in 
his ‘’spirit and power.” Even so, Jesus declared that 
John had come in the ” spirit and power ” of Elijah (Review 
of Religions^ II, p. 192), when the Jews urged that Jesus 
could not be the Messiah because the prophecy of Malachi 
4: 5, was still unfulfilled, that Elijah must come again 
previous to the Messiah’s appearance (Matt. 17: 12 ; cf. 
Luke 2: 17). Elijah and Jesus, he held, were the two 
characters of whom it was said in the Bible that they 
were taken up alive into heaven. Hence their return to 
earth would presumptively be the same in its nature. In 
spite of the contradictions involved, it was necessary for 
Ahmad’s purpose that he also teach that Muslims arc in 
error in believing that Jesus was taken alive into one of 
the heavens from whence he will return before the last 
day, just as Christians err, no less, in their belief that Jesus 
died on the cross and after his resurrection in three days 
ascended to heaven, there to remain until his second 
Mppcarancc. Ahmad held it to be of supreme importance 
to his claims that Jesus should have died like an ordinary 
man,* so as to make his appearance in his actual physical 
body previous to the general resurrection impossible, thus 
making possible his own (Ahmad’s) coming in Jesus’ 
spirit and power. We read that the signs which ought 
to accompany the return of the Messiah have all been 
fulfilled: 

** Earthquakes, plague, famine, wars, and terrestrial as well as 
heavenly phenomena, bear witness to the one fact that there \» to be no 
more waiting for the Messiah’s advent” (/?cnVto of HI, 

p. 397). 

Christians themselves, he declared, recognize that the 
time is at hand, but, like the Jews of the time of Jesus, they 
arc looking in the wrong direction for his .ippcarancc. 
The Millennial Dawn books of the late “ Pastor ” Russell, 
in America, arc quoted to prove that the six thousandth 
year after Adam, at the end of which the Messiah must 
come, ended in 1873, and that by 1914 the saints were to 

* Ahmad’s theory regarding Tesus’ death and burial is act forth 
in Chapter IV, p. 89ff. 
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hercd and the Kingdom was to he firmly established 
and recognized by all.* 

Other Christian writers, be asserts, have placed the time 
of the advent in 1898, 1899 and 1900; but all have been 
disappointed because they failed to realize that in Mirz5 
Ghulam Ahmad of Qadiaft the Messiah has actually 
appeared (Review of Religions^ ll, p. 366). 

VVe come now to the Muslim prophecies of Jesus* 
return to earth. The only reference to this in the Qur’an 
is the dubious one in XLIII,61,* which some commenta¬ 
tors take to refer rather to the Qur’Sin itself. Nevertheless, 
we arc told in the Review of Rdigions (II, p. 369): 

** Tlic Q\ir*in ha# wisely fixed certain for the advent of the 
Messiah, so that all men might know from then fulfilment that the time 
if come. Of these the most important sign is the predominance of the 
Christian religion and the activity of the Christian nations in every 
department of life. Of this predominance and activity there is not the 
least doubt.” 


Ahmad, unfortunately, docs not infoim us where in the 
Qur’an this prophecy Is to be found, but he (or his editor) 
asks pertinently in the same paragraph ; 

* If the Messiah is not needed now, will he be needed when the 
whole world it led to believe in the false doctrine of which the Holy 
Qur'an has said : ‘The heavens might almost be rent thereat and the 
earth cleave asunder, and the mountains fall in pieces* ?**• 


A favourite argument from the Qur’Sn is based upon the 
well-known verse (LXI, 6), which reads: 

'* And (remember) when Jesus, the Son of Mary, said, O Children 
of Israel; of a truth 1 am God’s Apostle to you to confirm the law 
which was given before me, and to announce an Apostle that shall 
come after me, whose name shall be ^d/iviad.’* 


* See Stu/ius in the Scriptures (in earlier editions. The Millennial 
Dawn)^ Series 2, ** The Time if at Hand,” Studies 2 and 4, pp, 33ff. 
Published by the International Bible Students’ Association, Broiklyn, 
N.Y., 1916. 

• “And be (it) shall be a sign of the last hour; doubt net then of it, 
apd follow ye me: this is the right *vay”( RodwelPs translation, p. 139). 

» Qur’Xn XIX, 92. The preceding vcT»e gives the “false 
doctrine ” m follows:—“ They say : ‘ The God of Mercy hath h^otten 
offipring.* Now have ye done a monstrous thing” (Rodwell’s 
translation, p. 123). Muhammad interpreted in a csrnai sense the 
Christian doctrine that Jesus it the Son of God. 
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■As there is no such say rug of Jesus in the New Testa- 
men t, orthodox Islam has followed the suggestion of 
Maraceij adopted by Sale (Frelimiftury Disramse. Ed. 1877» 
Sect. IV^ p. 53), that toe references to the Paraclete/* 
in John 14 : 26 and 16 i 7, were believed by Mubammad 
to point to liimsclf, the original Greek word having been, 
in this case, not Parakleios but PerikliUos, which is 
equivalent to the Arabic word, Ahmad (*'praised'*). 
The word, Muhannmad/* comes of course from the same 
root* Mlr^a Ghulam Alimad takes the predictbii, in both 
the Gospel and the Qur'an, to refer not to Muliammad hut 
to himself, because lie bears the name "‘Ahmad" 
(Review Religions^ I, p. 266), although, as Dr, Griswold 
has pointed out, his entire name really signifies ** Servant 
of Ahmad '* (Ghulam Ahmad)* 

A further sign of the last days, which we are frequently 
told is referred to in the Qur*an and given in detail in a 
tradition, is that an eclipse of the sun and moon will then 
occur, respectively, on the 13th and 28th of the month of 
Ramadan/ This occurred in 1894* Although the earli¬ 
est collections of traditions contain few refercncc’j to the 
last day, later Muhammadan literature abouDds in cradt- 
tions that give the signs supposed to precede and accoin' 
pany the end,^ Among the many to which Ahmad refers 
at different times arc the corruption of the Muhammadan 
priests* the neglect of the Qur'^in, and the splitting of 
Islam into sects. Ahmad quotes frequently the well-known 
tradition of Abu Hurairah, that the Son of Mary when 
he descends shall break in pieces the cross and shall slay 
the swine/ Ahmad declared that it was evident that he 
had fulfilled this prophecy by exposing finally the falsity 
of the Christian doctrine of salvation through the cross 
of Christ, and by the destructive curses he pronounced 
upon his various enemies, who, he declared* represent the 

* The traditioa is included in the Afasdbih as sumnj of Al 
BnghIVwi, Cairn, Vol. II, p, 147. It h nnl in the Qur-in. 

‘ vSgle (Fretitmmry Dhcoufst, Seci. EV. p, S6ff> gives many 
of the liEm htund in the various traditlnns, together with their sources. 

* For refirenre fo this tradition, see Ue Slane't edition of ihe 
.ttaddinia of lUn KlinldQn, Ed. Quairem^re* Vol* 11, p. Ifi3. 
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s^inircfcrrcd to in tlie prophecy. Among other prophetic 
signs pointing to the present as the time for the Messiah*s 
descent, it is said that the promised Messiah is to fight 
with the anti-Christ {Dajjdl) ^ who will come ridmg on an 
ass which moves like a cloud driven by the wind. He 
will have but one eye, and with him will he all the 
treasures of the world. 'I his, we learn, refers to the 
coming of the English to India, particularly the mission¬ 
aries—the ass being the railways and the cloud the steam 
from the engines. Since the English have an eye for the 
things of this world only, and arc blind in the eye of 
religion, they may be considered as onc-cyed ; and certainly 
they arc e.xcccdingiy rich I The rising of the sun in 
the west, another prophecy, likewise refers to the coming 
of the English, resplendent in worldly glory. And the 
strife of Gog and Magog (Yajuj and Majuj), referred 
to in the Qur'an (XVIII, 93. 97 and XXI, 96) and 
in the Bible (Ezek. 39: 1, 6, and Rev. 20: 8), whose 
“appearance in history in terrific combat is to be a sign 
of the last days,*’ refers to the war between England and 
Russia. In one place we read : 


•• Among other aigni related in the Holy Qur’an and authentic 
traditions arc the appearance of the plague which is at present (1903) 
devauating India and several other countries, the introduction of a 
new mode of conveyance in place of camels, etc., which has been 
fulfilled by the construction of railway* throughout the world, the 
increase of Lnowlcdge, the mixing together of people living in distant 
lands, the multiplicity of canals, the spreading of papers, and a host 
of other signs which we cannot detail here” (Rrtnnv of Rrligionj^ 

II, p. 3G9). 

The above arc but a few of the prophecies which 
Ahmad declared were fulfilled in himself. Whenever he 
discoursed on this subject some orthodox maulvi w^as 
ready with a new prophecy, buried in some obscure tra¬ 
dition: and, in due time, Ahmad was prepared to reveal 
how this prophecy, rightly understood, could refer only to 
nimscif. 

Thus far wc have been dealing with the prophecies of 
the promised Messiah’s coming. Another alleged proof of 
Ahmad's Messiahship was the fact that revelation early 
identified him with Jesus—the Jesus of the Christian 
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fiKintioned m ^Isa so often in the Qur^an. 
fcning iQ Surat-aWTakrtm, Ahmad wrote: 

** It b plainly Indkated tbatgoni# one Irom amoag the Muslims 
will first acquire the f^haructeristicB of Mary on acctfunt of Wn perfect 
riffhteouBncJia, and be called by that name, and then ihc spirit of Jwn 
being breathcd into him, he will be called by the latter name. In 
accordance with those words of the iloly Qur^Sm, Almighty" Ood fir&t 
named me Mafy» and tlsen apoke of the brefithing into me of a soul, 
and lastly he named me ]esus’^ {Review of Retlf[lonst 11^ p* 421).^ 

In the course of the revelations recordetl in the pages 
of the Bardhin-i-Ahmadiya, one occurred in which Ahmad 
was thus addressed: 

0 Mary, enter tvith thy companions into paradist, J have breath¬ 
ed into due from myself the spirit of truth *’ (Review of Rrligi tns, 
lU, p.340). 

The resemblance to the verse of the Qur^an, just 
referred to, is obvious. This spirit, Ahmad declared, was 
the spirit of Jesus, rs indicated to him by a revelation, 
occurring two years later, applying to himself .the verse of 
the Qur'an: 

O Je»ua, verily I will ctute thee to die a natutBl death, und will 
take thee up to myself, and I will place those who follow thee above 
those who believe not In thee, until the day of Reaurrection*’ (Review 
of ReUgionh, 111, p> 341),* 

At the time Ahmad supposed that these revelations 
referred to the ordinary Muslim belief regarding the second 
advent of Jesus, and it was not until some years after that 
It was further revealed to him, as above narrated. 

** My name i# Jews, Son of Mury, br my capacity of J«us is no 
ofbpring of my capacity as Mary.’^ 

In Ahmad's challenge to a prayer-duel to the death, 
issued to Df, John Alexander Dowie, the American 
Messiah/*® in 1892, the revelations seem to have gone 


* Wc find no lucb reference in Snrnt-fif- J'tiArim, but we suppose 
Ahmad muit have had in mind the last verBe <LXVI, 1^): ''And 
Mary, the daughter o! Imran, who kept her mardenhood* Mid into 
whewt womb we breathed of ottr spirit, and who believed in the word& 
of her t^rd and hh scriptures, and was one of the devout (Rodwcll's 
trinalation, p 455) - 

* Qur'ftn Iff, 48, * Cf. p. 45, Note 1. 
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ngth of coiivincing Ahmad not only of likcncsr., 
bur further of bis supenerit}\ to Jesus. After dcscrihinii 
bow on various occasions he has seen Jesus and eaten 
with him from the same dish, he proceeds : 


Tbtre h no doubt ihat Divine ivbdam lias eiitriisted a far 
greaicT and mote iniportniU work to ray charge* ami has giv^u mt 
nwvinises of a iar greater kindness and grace, yet tplrimally Jesus and 
f are ont in essence. It is for this reason that my advent is hi^ advent. 
He who denies me denies Jesus also. He saw me and was pleased, 
and* therefore* he who »cef me and b riot pleased with me b not of us, 
neither of me nor of Jeaus. jesiis is from me and I am from (Jod * 
hlcascd is he who recognisces me, and undone is the person ftnin w hose 
eyes ! am hidden.^* 


And again he writes distinctly : 


“The Son of Mary has not the slightest superiority over other 
men; nay, we ciiii point to men who have been far superior m him. 
And in this age* the writer of these pages has been sent to convince 
people that he enjoya a greater grace and favour iu the sight of God 
than Jesus Christ'' (Jfc'ciett' of Rcligioits, I, p. 340)* 


Anti yet again: 

'* Ye Christian mifsinnarits: say no mote that Christ is your God, 
for there is one among you who is greater than Chrbt" {Rezicu^ 
of ReUgionSt I, p* BSl)- 

Detailed evidences of his superiority arc given in 
an article in the Review of Religions for May, 1902 
(f, p* 206): 

“ I wonder what pecuHaritles there are in the Son of Mary which 
make him a God. Do these consist in hb miracles? But mine are 
greater than hh. Were his prophecir^ very clear and triK? B\it 1 
!ihail be guilty of ctmcealiiig ft truth if I do not assert that the pro- 
phedefl which Almighty God has granted me are of a far better quality 
in clearness, force and truth, than the amlnguous^ predictions of Jesu*. 
Can we vouclude hb divinity from the words imed of him to the 
Gospels? But I svrttT by the Lord . . , that the words cxpreaamff 
my dignity reveuled from God ... arc far more weighty and 
glorious than the words of the GospeU relating to Jesus. But, 
notwithatandmg all thb superiorit)', 1 cannot assert Divinity or 
Sonship Of God* . . . My superiority tics in being the Meisiah 
of ^fuhammad, as Jesus was tne Mesriah of Moaes, ihc Israetite 
l.aw*giver.’‘ 

f.atct than this a revelation came to Ahmad, in Arabic 
as on most occasions, of ivhich a literal translation would 

3 
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' Thou art to me as a Son*^ Thou art from me and 
1 from thee ’- (Keview oj KeligimSj 1, p, 349). A further 
evidence of Ahmad^s superiority to Jesus layj he declared, 
in the fact that he was saved by the grace of Muhammad 
from the possibility of such an ignominious death as Jesus 
suffered at the hands of his enemies. 

In addition to pointing to the agreement of past pro¬ 
phecy and present revelation in declaring his indentity 
with or superiority to Jesus, Ahmad boasted a similarity to 
Christ in his external situation and in his personal 
character. Like Jesus, Ahmad was destinediirst to siiffcr 
persecution at the hands of unbcirevers. 


**The world ihall noi recognizee him before his glorious advent i 
for Ue is not of the world, Nqr shall the world love him; for he comes 
from the God vvhoin the world does nai love. It U, therefore, neces¬ 
sary that he should be abused, persecuted and charged with all manner 
of crime '\(Revkiu of Religions, I* p, 17). 


As the; enemies oV Jesus were the supposedly religious 
and orthodox Scribes and Pharisees, so to-day the pro¬ 
fessedly religtous people and their leaders Bre, because of 
their sins, most sharply antagonistic to the spirit and 
claims of the Messiah. In Christendom, he declared, 
drunkenness, prostitution and gambling were rampant, 
and the clergy and missionaries set the example. Refer¬ 
ence is made, in the Review of Religions for May» 1906 
{V, p. £15), to a book to which I have no access, called 
Cnmt'S af PreockerSf which, says the editor, has a brief 
record of some of the crimes with which clergy of the 
United States and Canada have been charged in courts. 
There is no unnameablc crime from which the ‘Move of 
Christ has saved the holy men, adultery' and seduction 
heading the list. Intelligent and unbiassed Muslims, as 
well as Christians, must exclaim at the studied unfairness 
of such a rcprcscnt icion of Christianity and its leaders in 
the East and West. 


* Thlj revcladori is of ipecial inkreu in view of 
inability to conceive of tueh a sfiintuoi soa!iiii|i ni that of J'-auj) to *Ait 
Father from the Christian viewpoint. AJjmad here seems to declare 
hjitiself boldly a soft of God, although he elsewhere echoes the com¬ 
mon Muslim deprccitTon qf tenn a* applied to Jesus* 
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neither dots come throagh unscathed. It 

is condemned by Ahmad for iu sectarianism, ceremonialism, 
hard-heartedness and superstitious saint-worship. Wc arc 
rold that *' Muhammadan degeneration has passed all 
bounds. Luxurious habits, transgressions, drunkenness, 
gambling and laziness have gained the upper hand 
(Rcinew of Kdigions, I, p. 318). 

And this decadence is due to, and most extensively 
found among, the maulvls themselves* ^*The blame of 
depriving a whole world of the recognition of Ishlniic 
truths lies at the door of tlic man I vis/* hccansc 
they have ** fabricated poisonous traditions** anti their 
own lives arc corrupt* Even so, '‘at the time of Jesus* 
advent, the Jewish priests and religious leaders were 
morally in a very degraded condition, and thongh the 
word of virtue was on their Hps yet their hearts were 
quite devoid of it*'* ^ ^ 

If the moral conditions of the Christian and Muham¬ 
madan world to-day are similar to those in Jewish society 
when Jesus came, so also arc political conditions among 
Muslims to-day similar to those of the Jews of the first 
century. The Jews were a subject people, under the yoke 
of Rome, and to-day ** Muhammadanism has ceased to be 
the ruling power in the country where the Prornised 
Messiah has been raised, and English rule has been estab¬ 
lished in its stead.*' And as Jesus did not seek to foster 
a spirit of revolution among the Jcm^s, but remained loyal 
to Rome, so was the Mlrza 5ahib, like his forbears, a 
a loyal subject of the RHtish Raj, Moreover, as Jesus was 
dragged before a Roman trihiinal, so has Ahmad beep 
hailed before the English courts on several occasions, and 
as Jesus was declared innocent by Pdate, so, Ahmad de- 
rlares, he also was discharged as innocent by the British 
official who presided when one of his famous cases was 
tried. 

Most important of all, Almiad seems to have held, was 
the resemblance between himself and Jesus in character 
and off ice. In sketching this analogy he considers Jesus 
only in the favourable light and with the mature moral 
personality in which the Gospels present him. In a 
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M chaincr' we shall find him portraying a different and 
strangely rnconsistent picture of Jesus, giving to him a 
character with which Ahmad vt^ould hardly desire to 
associate himself in the popubr mind. He declares that in 
hk single personality the spirituality of both Muhammad and 
Jesus “ pervades his whole being, and, as it were, supplies 
tile fuel which keeps tip the heat of his spiritual life/’ 


He haa i(iherit«d the '^vnnold perfections of the Holy Prophet** 
and Irkfwjsc **rhe perfccliors of Jesus Chriit.’ And the personality 
of the Fromised Messiah was blended v’^ith these fsto per- 

soivnlities, and wa;* holly lo€t in them, thefebre the mimes of thene 
mo chosen ones of C^nd predominated over his own name, and in 
heaven the names of ihuse Hvo great ones were appropriated for htm.*' 
(Ar r w o/ Religi ens , R , p > fi7 ) ^ 


As with Jesus, so with Alunadi betwxen his first com¬ 
ing lo persecution and hts second advent in glory, his 
innocence will be established upon earth 


** When the perfect mah has passed through iiJI these stages and 
undergone all these triaU, when his magnanimity* constancy, patience 
and (IcterniiEiiiatioin shine forth in their full glory and his innocence k 
puhlishcd with concfujiive argjjmenis, then is the time nf his adifent 
ill glory, and the time of his first advent, which was a time of trials 
and persecutions, conics to an end ** (Review af Retigioiss^ I, p* 16). 


Idkc JeJitis he was an intercessor’ between God ami 
man, and, as such, necessarOy, a manifestation at once of 
the Divine lieing and of a perfected huinanity. He 
dedared biniscif to be 


* Cf, p. Slff, 

* On the sinlcsstieas of Je#us and Muhammad see p. SI, Note 1. 

‘ Obviously Ahmad *a conception of tnlerccsiion is not that of 
orthodox Islam, which for the most part holds that only Muhammad 
will l>e the intercessor at the last day. Aceordiog to a wdl-known 
tradition from Anas, tht- Prophet sad that Jeims will be unable to 
intercede on the day of resurrection, not {as in the case of other 
prophets) because he has sjnned, but because his followers 
worshipped luin as a God. The Qur’an admits of no i(iterce.^»ion, 
sinctly speafciug, although some commentatora have held that Qur'an 
XCyil, 40, admits the intercession of Jesus. Many triditions affirm 
the in terms ion of Muhammad. For a diicussion of this subject see 
The Faith of IsMm, by E. Sell (S.P.C.fC., Madras, 1907. third 
edition), p, 263ff, See a bo p. 131, Note 1. 

Ahmad probably has in mind here the references to the interceHion 
of je^us given in the Epbtle to the HebrewB. 7 r 33. 


HWttSl-jf 
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i'Ut real hikrccsjorof maukitid* becaufie I am (lie perfect image 
of ihe grear intereeMor ivKo v^si» borii ihirteen eeiUiinea ago and 
re}ei'ted hy the blind meiv of hia time ' * ( R^H^hns, 1, p, 351), 

In various passages he refers to iimiself, or is reierred 
to, as Son of God,”’ “Sun of Righteousness,” ” an 
angel inspired by God,” an image of God whom imperfect 
human beings must imitate in order to be regenerated 
[Revicufof Religions^l, p. 393), ” the living model whose 
cA-ample all must imitate,” ” an infallible guide,” “no 
mere mortal,” ” Saviour from the bondage of sin,” 
** Mediator between God and man,” the spiritual leader 
of this age (Imam-uZ'Zajndn), the Hakam^ or divinely 
appointed arbitrator in religious affairs within and 
without Islam, a ” looking-glass for the divine image ” 
(appropriating the familiar figure of the Sufis) and ” His 
holiness, ” 

It has already become evident from quotations given 
that Ahmad considered that he had come in “the spirit 
and power ”• not only of Jesus, but in some sense of 
Muhammad also. He called himself the bntuz, or mani¬ 
festation, “the living representation upon earth of the 
Arabian Prophet.” 

*' The wise ami knowing God has raised Mlrifi ChiiEin Alunad 
oF Qadiun with the sartit spidt and |,>dv¥er, the name blessings and 
favours, »nd the same miracles, with which he rajaeil the Holy Prophet 
{Revitu' of Rfliqi&rts, I, p, 333) . 

There is here an indication, which his extravagant 
claims enforce, that he was greater even than Muhammad, 
for after asserting that Kis powers and resources are like 
Muhammad’s in kind, he declares that in Ahmad’s time 
even greater evils and corruption had appeared in ihc 
world,” which would seem to imply that Ahmadnecessary 
manifestation of power must have exceeded Mohammad’s, 

IL THE EXPECTKD MAHDI 

The Confusing multiplicity and diversity of Muslim 
traditions relating to the signs of the approach of ” The 
Day ” characterise particularly the references to the 




‘ Cf, p. 34, Note I* 
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ialiidi (literally, guided one *'), It is clear that he i-i a 
descendant of the Prophet, and the last of the Imlims (the 
successors of the Prophet)—who, according to Sunnite 
Muslims, is to come upon earth at the last day, and in 
victorious warfare make Islam to prevail throughout the 
world. Thus far the traditions arc agreed, but from that 
point onward they diverge* Some would have the rule of 
the Mahdi overthrown by Daffal (anti-Christ), in order 
that JJajjdi in turn niay be destroyed by *7sd, whose expected 
return to earth has crept into Islam from Christian escha¬ 
tology, There has, however, been a persistent tradition in 
Muslim eschatological literature that ** there is no Mahdi 
except Jesus,”* This tradition Alimad accepted as against 
all others contradicting it. Moreover, the usual Muslim 
idea of the Mahdi is that he will be a “man of blood/' 
leading Islam forth on its last great jihM (holy w-at), a 
cltaractcr which has been sustained by most other modern 
claimants to Mnbdiship. This ccmception would have 
been a most inconvenient (though not an impossible) 
OIK for MIrza Ghuiam Ahmad to have held, with his 
boasted peaceableness and^ friendiiness to British rule in 
India, and we find him repudiating It vigorously, and, 
along with it, the customary view of jihM, whicii, 
he held, had reference to spiritual rather than to 
physical warfare.^ Ahmad summed up his position as 
follows : 

‘‘The spiritufll personality of the Messiah and the Malidi U a 
cofnbinntlon of the npirhanl pefionalities of (he Holy Prophet 
Muhammad and jetus/' 


* Vo br found in I>e Slane, Ed. Quatremere, Mnkaddmn of Ibn 

KhaldGn, VoL H, p. 163, and al$o quoted by Dc Massignon in his 
edition of n/ 7 nTrdsm, by Al-HalUtj, Pnrla, 1913, p. 161, Note 

3, Snouck Hurgronje, in Mohamincdmhrn, New York, 1916* p. 108, 
apeakiof the use of thia tradition in Turkish official dasscfi to-day* to 
prove that the tme Malidi must descend from the clouds, thus tending 
to discredit aU psendo-Mahdis nrhing from huriiun socMy, 

* This question of phbd wMI be considered further in Cijapter IH 
(p. 71ff), as it is a hmdameutal poini in the differetitiation of the 
Ahmadiya «ct from orthodo^c Tsllm* It is discussed at length by 
Maul Vi Sher *Alh H*A** one of Ahmad's folio wen, in Rsvieu a} 
IMtjwns, VIl* pp. 17A-18S. 193* 23i; 291-330, 337-371, 377-404. 
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** To believe in me as ^he Promised Messiah and Malidi b to 
disbelieve in the popular doetriae of iih&d ** 

It IS hardly worth while quoting at length the various 
arguments by which Ahmad sought to prove from the 
traditions that he was the expected Mahdi as well as the 
promised Messiah. His main point was that the traditions 
are hopelessly contradictory, and that the only possible 
criterion by which the true traditions can be distinguished 
from the false would be the actual appearance of the 
Mahdi, fulfilling certain of the prophecies and thus 
stamping them as true. In one line of argurnent, to 
establish the identity of Messiah and ,Mabdi, he asserted 
that since in many traditions the word “Maluli may be 
taken not as a proper name but as a descriptive title, and 
since the offices of the Messiah and Mahdi arc constantly 
confused or blended, and since the signs attending the 
advent of each arc not distinguishable, it follows that 
Malidi is only a title of the promised Messiah, and that 
therefore any traditions regarding the Mahdt which cannot 
be adjusted to apply to the now apparent promised 
Messiah, Mirza Ghulam Ahmad, must.ipw facto^ be false. 

We have now seen that Ahmad believed that he ful¬ 
filled the prophecies relating to the promised Messiah and 
the expected Mahdi, and that his personal character 
validated his claim. There remained a further test from 
which he did not shrink, and he confessed thar it was the 
final criterion of prnphethood and Messiahship. This 
was the presence of those outward signs for which the 
Scribes and Pharisees asked Jesus, and for whkh the 
Qureish^ asked Muhammad. Muhammad, according to 
the later traditions accepted by Ahmad, and in contradic¬ 
tion of the obvious teaching of the Qur’an/ responded by 
showing the requisite signs* 

j The ryljng Inuulyof Mecca, to which MuhanimatJ belonged. 

» CL Qur'an, VI, 109, For miracles later ascribed to Muhammad 
see Twa HundreJ Authcnlie Mitacfes of Muhammad, 

by MiuTvr Muhammad Iirlyat Ahmad, Moiiammedin Tract and 
Book Depot, Lahore, 1994. mciitioneil in^wemer. The Mashm Christ, 
01iJlllan^ Andcrion Sr Ferricr. Edinburgh, l9Ji, p. 164. Note 1. 
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ia£ WAS it ih fhc :tandy deserts uf Arabi:* ? 

weirc raised to life in ihousandst dre bJind were made to lee, 
uintj were made to titter wordi of heavenly wiadom, wtid the 
ved cjf long gcnerniiona were clothed in divine morala " 
pj Rt:ltgipttx, ni, p. 46). 


And again : 

Ah regarditniir Holy Prophet^ there are ahoy* a million of hi* 
vrorda in which we witness clear manifestations of his light and divine 
gbty/' 

T'he promised Messiahj likewise, never disappointed the 
honest seeker after a sign, but, as he monotonously 
reiterated, “ has shown more than one hundred and fifty 
supernatural signs, to which evidence is borne by millions 
of men, and anyone who demands a sign even now in 
earnest is not disappointed^* (Review of Rel^ion I, p, 3G8)* 
A favourite method of attracting attention was to offer 
.1 sum of money to any seeker who should come to Qridirin 
and go away not satisfied with having seen a sign. We 
have never Jieard of any money having been paid over, 
ulthough we have reason to believe, from the nature and 
Continuance of the opposition to Ahmad, much of it in the 
immediate environs of Qadhln, that some who came were 
not, or would not be, satisfied. On the other hand, 
sums of money w^cre on several occasions offered publicly 
bv his enemies if Ahmad would prove himself to be the 
Messiah, and thi.^, of course, he could not do to their 
satisfaction. On one occasion a prominent rnember 
(Shaikh Muhammad Chictu) of the Ahl-i-Qur*4\n sect of 
Muslims in the Pan jab/ offered Rs. 25,000 if the Mir/'i 
.Silhih would prove in debate that he was the promised 
Messiah. As far as T can learn, the offer was not accepted* 
The nature of Ahmad’s signs varied. As the miracle 
par exrellencf of Islam is the Qur’an and the Arabic poetry 


‘ A ucct fyunded in 1903 by one, Abdulla ChaltjrdIn, who was at 
one titne a pupil of tUfcim Nar*ud^Diii of Qiidtaa. He taught that 
the inspired QufVm, not Muhammad, h the true (Mesaengef) 

and rejected thi Jmdu sfitb all the traditions relating to the life of 
Muhammnd. The sect diffen in many other important matters from 
orthodo?. Islam, hi the 1911 Census Report 371 [lifsona were entered 
ai followers of this sect, 

* Cf. QurMn X, 3S, 39; l\\ 84, eii. 
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“Cdhtaincd therein, so Ahmad boasted of his own Arabic 
and his ventures in Arabic poetry as miraculous si^ns 
given him from above. He once offered to give Rs. 10,000 
to any Muslim who should produce in twelve days 
an Arabic ode of equal excellence with the one he himself 
would indite. The main burden of his ode, written at the 
time, Qd.nda 7yd^fn(“Qdcraculous Ode ”) was the falseness 
of Shi'itc Muslims, whom he called mushriks^ like the 
Christians. The same challenge accompanied his Ijaz-uU 
\!t7Sih, a miraculous Arabic commentary on the Surat- 
Fdtiha^'^ (Review of Rclij^ioiis, I, p. 495). 

Ahmad likewise claimed some remarkable discoveries 
relating to the origin of words. For instance, he declared 
that Khinzir, the Arabic word for pig, was derived from 
AT/m/j, meaning “very foul,” and ar, meaning “ I see 
and that similarly (pig) in Urdu is composed of two 
compounds also meaning “ I see Joul so he concludes, 
'' Su^ar is therefore an Arabic word, and the reason of its 
prohibition is now evident” (Review of ReligiortSy I, p. 99). 
By other such examples, which the philologist will find 
equally amusing, Ahmad sought to prove what he calls 
“one of the greatest discoveries of the age,” that Arabic 
is the mother of al) Languages.® 

In this connection he announced that “the descriptive 
words of ignorant Bedouins disclose treasures of scientific 
facts, which, we know not how many thousands of years 
afterwards, were discovered by the world (Review of Heli- 
gionSy I, p. 79). 

One of his typical “ great discoveries ” was announced 
in a pamphlet published in 1898, entitled A Reifealed Cure 
for the bubomc Plague, The Marham-i-lsd (Ointment 


’ To the Ahmad! the Sunnite Muiiim is a fea/ir (unbeliever) 
aimpiy, whereas the ShPite, whose doctrine of the death and intercession 
ol lirim Husain is held to be analogous to the Christian worship of 
jesus, is called a mushrik: i.e., one who attributes to Ciod a .\hSrik 
or partner. This is the sin of shirk, 

■ “ The Chapter of the Opener,” placed at the beginning of the 
Qur'an. This is recited several times during the five daily prayers, 
ano has been called the Muslim Lord's Prayer. 

• Of. Miri5 Cihul&m Ahmad ; Pke Teaehi’t^s IsUmt Lu^ac 
S: Co.. London, 1910, p. 131. 
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which was ijcclarcd tD be ** spoken of by the 
and Mu!}ammadan physicians” 
and of which ^^ovcr a thousand books on medicine coatain 
a oescription,” the very medicine which miracutoiisiy 
healed Jesus wounds after he had been removed from the 
cross m a swoon, was now offered for sale by Ahmad as a 
mfracuJous remedy hr the plague, " prepared solely under 
the influence of divine inspiration.'’ This remedy dis¬ 
appeared from the market as the result of an order Issued 
by the Deputy Commissioner of Lahore, dated i9th 
October, 18^, followed by the decision of the Chief 
Court of the Panjab in the appealed case, dated 8th June, 
j y Wi 


An Ahrnadlya heresyi sometimes put forward as an 
uaHiue discovery and a sign of Ahmad^s prophetship, was 
tJic dental of the presence in the Qur^aa of any sD-caiied 
abrogated verges. In asserting this belief Ahmad was 
running counter to the universal agreement I'Md' of the 
Muslim people/ 

V Mirza Ghulam Abmadp by Mirza 

Yakub lieg, a number of specific miracles are ascribed to 
Ahmad, such as the finding of a dead scorpion in his bed, and, 
most important, his restoration to life of a boy who had 
been drowned It is further recorded that after the mira¬ 
culous resuscitation of the youth, he almost immediately 
passed away* k may he to that incident that Ahmad 
referred m the following sentence: 1 also swear by the 

sacred name of God that 1 have restored the dead to life 
m the manner in which the divine law has allowed it ” 

{ Keview of kdigWHs, 1. p. 205), 

The chief miraculous signs to which AlimaJ laid claim, 
however, were his ailcged prophecies of future events. In 
this connection he writes : 


^Tily luirtniatural evidence that can 
carry a cainiclion to all reenable minds at a time of great vcieotiNc 

"“d, he put to the KientifU leat. 
011(1 this iii the reason why the wise and for-sering God has, in his 


‘ exhaustive aummary of the orthodox view of abrogation 
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living book, brought |iropliccy to the front and laid itress npn 
it while he haa thrown oiher miracles into the hackgrouiid not bnnig 

^ * m .. <■__ _n n AiKtt kv/ lil^^icrril 111 


§L 


evriefice of the highest type, inasmuch as performances by iUight of 
hand Of showman’s meb, or other mecUankaJ or optical dccept^on^, 
,.. » - -i.i____ ...i.k -ilraculotiSp ttikc away 


ll^l-JkA il W F''ll 11 ■M-" ■ *1^ ^ ^ i_ ‘i* "* 

on account of theif strong resemblance with the mi.™,--i, cv 

the whole force of the evidence '* (Review q) Religions^ I* p. oXo? . 


The prophecies of which Ahmad boasted most con* 
staptly had to do w'fth the death or homjiiation of his 
enemieSj and were as much curses as prophecies* Although 
he frec|ueiitly MTites of hundreds ** of such instances, we 
find him referring in detail to comparatively few* These 
select cases were his prophecies of the death of his two 
arch-enemies, Paudit Letch Ram, of the Arya Samah and 
Mr* Abdulla Atham, E*A*C*, a prominent Indian Chris¬ 
tian, and (less often) Chiragh Din, the apostate from 
the Ahmadfya ranks, and Dr* John Alejcander Dowie, 
in America* The most definite prophecy of them all 
was that which declared that Pandit Lckh Ram would 
die within mx years of the time of the promulgation of the 
prophecy, “ and the 7d (Muhammadan festival) will be 
v^-ry near to it*" Four years after the prophecy appeared, 
on the 6th of March, the day following the most important 
*Ed (the *Id~uz-Ztthd or B ikr 'Id, called simply " the 
in India), Pandit Lckh Ram was the victim of an assassin's 
dagger. The members of the Arya Samaj, and many others, 
not unnaturally believed that the prophecy and the murder 
had a sinister connection of cause and effect quite different 
from that 'which was urged by Ahmad* Through the 
instrumentality, chiefly, of his first and most powerful 
Muslim opponent, Maulvl Muhammad Husain, Ahmad 
was constrained by an order of the Government, dated 
February 24th, 18M, to promise hereafter ** 


** To rtfrain from publinhiog any [irpdktion involving tht dis¬ 
grace of arty per^cii, or in which any one shou ld be repretenicd aa an 
object of God *( dUplcasufc* , ^ , 

“ To refrain from publishing any challenge to appeal to Goa to 
indicate by the tig ns of hie displeasure, such as dUgracc, etc*, the 
party in a religioua controversy which is in the wrong. 

" To refrain from publisnmg any writing pitruorUng to be an 
iw^/'iVcnow the object of which can be reasonably tofeen to hr the dit* 


‘ Cf. p. 45 , Note 1 . 
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miy per^off, (jr the repreattfnttn^ of him an tUt object of 
! ^nrath,*^ 

The me of Mr, AbdullR At ham was interesting 
because, although his prophesied death and descent to hd! 
wag widely heralded, he was still living after the allotted 
time {fifteen months) had expired, Ahmad then issued 
a whole scries of explanations. He declared that the 
purpart of the prophecy was that whichever of the two 
(Atham or himseif) was a Haf would die within the life¬ 
time of the other. This would be fulfilled. The candid 
rioH of tfje prophecy was, ** unless he turn to the truth/* 
He was alleged to have shown signs of relenting, so that, 
in accordance with ** the wdl-known laws of prophecy/^ a 
respite had been granted. The details of the prophecy 
were indefinite, and "such details are only manifested 
after thetr fulfilment," Finally, he admitted that he 
might have been wrong. ‘‘ It also happens that an error 
occurs sometimes in the interpretation of a prophecy, for, 
after all, prophets are mortals." For instance, "Jesus Tiad 
prophesied that his twelve apostles would sit on twelve 
thrones, whereas one of them became the deviFs in his 
own life-time " (Review of Religions, III, p. 350), When, 
however, Mr. Abdulla Atham, then an old man, died 
eighteen months later, Ahmad declared that the original 
prophecy had been triumphantly fulfilled (Review of 
Religious, I!, p, 148), ^ 

He ’was always eager to engage his enemies in prayer- 
dueb," believing tliat by such means God would bring 
destruction upon the hypocrite. We read, " Christian 
mmionaries are reported to be very courageous. They do 
not, it is said, hesitate to lay down even thetr lives for the 
sake of their religion, Ikit they have proved very chicken- 
hearted before Ahmad, None ventures to engage with 
Ahmad in a prayer contest " (Review of KeUgions, V, 
p. 461), Probably no one sentence could better illustrate 
his fundamental inability to conceive of the true nature 
and spirit of Christianity than the above, giving expression 
to his amazement that Christians should be unwilling to 
pray for his destruction, and attributing their unwillingness 
to do so to fear of the consequences likely to fall on their 
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beads. His one-sided due! with John AlcxJindcr 
Dowie* was widely quoted in the West, and akhoui;h 
Dowic scorned to enter the lists with him, nevertheless, 
after Dowie's death, Ahmad wondered why Christendom 
failed to acknowledge hts own power, which had effected 
such a miracle, and, thenceforth, to accept him as its 
spirit 0 a! head. The following quotation from the Kcvhw 
of Religions (V, p. 459) gives a summary of Ahmad*s philo¬ 
sophy of prayer and its outcome:—‘Mde (Allmad) has 
announced that whoever would pray for his death would 
himself fall a prey to a speedy and painful death, and that 
such a person would die before he dies* He has very often 
invited the world to test his truth by this critedon. Even 
if a host of men pray agaiasi: him, they are sure, he says, 
to be consumed with the w^rath of God in his life-time, for 
the mighty Hand of God is in his support, and every one 
who rises against him is sure to he knocked down. And 
there have been actually men who made a response to his 
call and prayed to God against him, but they all died 
as he prophesied, and thus furnished a proof of his truth. 
The names of those who wielded the sword of prayer 
against him, but cut their own throats with it, are as 
follows: Maulvi Ghulim Dastagir, of QasCir, District 
Lahore ; Maulvi Muhammad Ismail, of Aligarh ; Pandit 
Lckh Ram, the well-known Arya leader; Maulvt 
Muhammad Hasan, of Hhin, District Jhclum ; Faqir 
Mirza, of Dulunijal, District Jheluni ; ChirSgh Din, of 
Jammu/' 

Ahmad likewise made frequent prophecies of the rapid 
spread and ultimate triumph of his cause. He also pro¬ 
phesied the birth of sons for his friends, some of whom, it 
is reported, paid him liberally for his trouble. These 
prophesies, if we arc to believe his enemies, very often 

’ Dowic 1 1847‘1£K>7), j:ieU-&iykd FiriBi Ayo^itk of the Lord lous, 
the Chrtat, and ncncrai Ovmcer of the Christian Apoatolk cinrkli in 
Zion/* also “ Elijah II and The Promised Mcatiah,” CBiabbahcd 
a reb|tious com moll wealth c;< 11 ed *^Ziori City/* on the shores of Lafee 
MicUigan, U.S.A., in 190}. In 1906 the city revolted against him, 
and he was finally tu.<>yeiidrd from the Church, charged with misuie of 
funds, tyrarmy and imnioralin' 
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failed ol fuHilment. At times, for example, wc find him 
seeking to explain in devious ways the non-appearance of 
the predicted hoy or the appearance of ** merely a girl," 
failure!) with which his enemies delighted to taunt him. 
One of Ahmad*s converts, Abdulla of Timapur, who 
afterward clahncd to be himself the Messiah,^ in a pub¬ 
lished reply to a pamphlet of Ahmadmentions the^ca^c 
of a certain Risaldar-Major, who gav^ the Mirsia §&hib 
Rs. 500 in return for the prophecy of a son who failed to 
materialize. He likewise writes of one, Fateh ‘Ali Shah, 
who asked for prayer for the recovery of his wife, who soon 
after passed away. He further states chat Maulvt Muham¬ 
mad Husain, Ahmad's inveterate opponent, received a 
grant of land from the Government soon after bis 
immediately forthcoming discomfiture had been prophesied 
by Ahmad. 

Professor Sirfij-ud-Din, in an illuminating article on the 
Ahmadlya tnovement published in 1907,^ shows bow a 
clever Muslim opponent of Ahmad's answered in kind one 
species of characteristic Ahmadlya challenge : 

“ One of the clever tricks used by the Mhzl in connec¬ 
tion with his prophetic business rs to announce that * if a 
certain prediction made by him against an opponent is not 
true, let his opponent come to Qadian within so many days 
and swear the prediction has not been fulfilled, and if he 
does not come within the stated period it is proved that he 
is in the wrong and the prediction has come truel ' Such 
challenges are often in their very nature unanswerable. 

^ MatiJvi Ahdyha of Timapiir <» suburb af Shorapur, in the 
Deccan) had been succeiisively Sunnite Mu$Uin, Wiihhibl, and AhmndT, 
before he created his own sect, deeJanng, *'* I am the man from God ; 
You muAt a I f fo I low me. 1 am th e rea 1 K h fl 1 a of Qil <U it n. ’ * He h 
about three himdfed disciptce at present, and jm much more friendly 
to Civriiiians than to Muslimii. I am indebted for thb information to 
Rev. N, Deaai, the pattor of a se I Supporting Indian Christinn congre¬ 
gation at Shorapuf. 

* R. Sir&j-udi-Dlni, now professor of philosophy in Forman Chris¬ 
tian College, Lahore, and an elder in the Presbyterian Church, spent 
several monrhi with Ahmad at Oidiftn during the period when 
he was weighing the claims of Christianity. Be has kept in dote 
touch with the Ahmtdiya movement ever since, and the anidc from 
which we <;uote may be counied a primarj^ source. 
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But sometUTie^^ he is parti by others in the same coin, A 
Muhammadan maulvi^ of Lahore^ published a notice some 
time ago that he had prophesied a number of things about 
the Mirza which had all come truCi that he'shall 
not succeed in marrying a certain woman i that in a 
certain case a girl and not a boy shall be born, contrary to 
the Mirza's prophecy, etc,, etc. Then he went on to say 
that his last prophecy about the Mirzi was that he would 
become a leper, and that from people who had seen the 
Mirzu he had learned that signs of leprosy had appeared 
on his body. He therefore challenged the Mirza to come 
to Lahore within a stated period, and show his body in 
public if it was free from leprosy, and if the Mirza did not 
come within that time, it would prove that he had ccr- 
lainly become a leper according to the Maulvi^s prophecy* 
The Mirzii, though ordinarily ready for an answer to 
everything, had no answer whatever to give.*"' 

The above arc a few of the false prophecies that have 
been cited by Ahmad*s enemies* 

At the time of the acute unrest in Bengali due to the 
partition of the province,* Ahmad prophesied, in February, 
1906, " relating to the order that had been given concern¬ 
ing Bengai at first, they will be conciliated now 
(Rei^iew of Religions, V, p* 82). After the excitement had 
somewhat suhsided and the temporarily unpopular Lieu¬ 
tenant-Governor of the new province bad resigned (long 
before the rearrangetnent of the partition), Ahmad claimed 
that his prophecy had been fulfilled, and jubilantly queried: 


** Could mnv one gum six mutiths before the rcsiguatioti of Sir B. 
Fuller that the Bengali agitatuif would be thus condliated ? There 


* Mirza (ihulfim Ahmad, a False Measiah of India," in Tfry 
R^vie-r of Utr World, Nexv Series, XX, pp. 754, 755* 

» In 1G05 a province, of Eastern Bengal and Assam, was in 
part created tuif of a section of old Bengal* and there xvas a general 
realignment of boundaries in that part of India* 71'e move xva* bcHevcd 
by the Hindu populace to be an attempt to weaken national, political 
and religinus feeling, and proved so unpopular that in December, 
1911, at the time of the King-Empemr*s durbar In Delhi, announce¬ 
ment was made of n fortlicoliving rearrangement of the boundaries, 
whereby Kaatetn Bengal vraa to be re-unjted to Bengal proper in the 
present Beitgal Presiiicnty* 
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ivrf€, no doLibti iiu'ii wlio hoped that a Libera! tj^jvrnin'icril m Eiiglatid 
m^y !tet atldc the order of partition, but no one ever t^ujjht of the 
cnne;iliatorj^' polity* that has fieen adopted by the Govemment 
(J^exiVtc of Rdigioiis, V, p. 363 ). 


Alimad did not iivc to loam tlisit the agitation, 
which h€ then believod ended, was to contiinic, and that 
those who believed that the Liberal Government would 
rearrange the partition were finally proved to have been 
in the right. Had he done so, he would unquestion^ 
ably have explained that it was only a more complete 
fulfib-nent of his original prophecy/ 

Ahmad laid ipuch stress on his ability to foresee the 
Goniing of earthquake and plague. On April 4th, 1905, a 
great earthquake occurred in North Indiri, Out of the 
mass of his forgotten past prophecies he then produced 
one, of the date of Decemher, 1903, which said, A shock 
of earthquake^*; and another, of May, 1904, which declared, 
** No trace shall be left of the abodes;^ both permanent 
and temporary abodes being laid waste. * As no time or 
place was specified, and as it was even possible, if neces¬ 
sary or desirable, to allegorize the expected earthquake in 
some manner, it had no doubt seemed certain that the pto- 
phcclc’^ would prove convenient for reference at some later 
date. And so it happened, with the occurrence of the 
earthquake of 1905, when, referring to those prophecies, 
wc find it written in the of keiighns: 


'* Nti power iu heavijn or earth beaidc;® that of the OmniKicnt Gotl 
could reveal such deep knoiviedge of the future 


This is a good illustration of what Dr\ Griswold, four 
years previous, wrote of as “the Delphic ambiguity of his 
oracles, and also the way in which the indefinite is made 
definite past 


* since wrUinsT the above wonla I have comt upon au siriiclc in 
Review ?/ Hetigion, for May, 1^16 <XV. p. 16H), which deals wUh 
Ahmad's various prophecies, arid in which, in connection wiin 
*'Ahmad'fi Vropbecy a!>out Bengal,"' the annoimrement of the 
rcarfangcmciu of the partition, on I2th December, 1911, js given as 
marking the fnllilmeni ol Ahmad's prrdictinn 'Mo the very letter. 

" Concriiation/’ ihe author writes, “ is predicted in the prophetic 
ptteratjces, and the same is bra^ht abovit.“* , ■ oi 

t Min4 GhttUyn Aht^ad, The Mehdt MesitahaJ Qn f en, p. **1^ 
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^itnad liimscif was constrained to admit tKat his iiro- 
phecies were open to ctitidsm on the score of 
Lt he felt that the criticism was unjust, ami compU med. 

“ Now that the thing has happened all these 
orophccics arc ignored because it was riot stated a 
t^he 4th of April, in 1905, a severe shock of earthquake would 
be felt at 6.15 a.m., which would level the J 

the around in such and such cities situated in the 
district, that its crushing effect would also be ***'"* ‘'‘ . 
and such other cities of the Panjab, and 
number of persons killed or buildings dcsttoved wou d be so 
much. What is the particular which was not io/etold 
with the exaplion only of the nowei and figures? (KetuevJ 
of Iteligions, 1\^. P. 230). The ita! cs arc nurs. 

The Revie'M of Rchgtons for Decctnbtt, 1915, gives 
a typical summary of some of_ the fulfilled prophecies of 
Ahmad, conveying the impression that these events were 
predicted definitely and in detail, whereas m Mt * 
instance probably (if we except the case of Dr. Dowic,_ 
whose coming downfall was evident to thousands), was 

“ He (Ahmad) published hundreds of prophecies, rnany 
of which have already come true (such as 
regarding the Partition of Bengal, the defeat ^ 

he annexation of Korea by Japan, the Persian iievolut.on. 
the outbreak of plague in India, the occurrence of earth- 
quakes of unparalleled severity m diverse parts of the 
Jarth, the defeat of 'rurks in Thrace and 
victory over the Bulgan.ins, the downfall and <3«th of Dr. 
Dowic, the false prophet of America, etc., etc.) and m y 

-fifxo'-'v i» 'h' 

Panjab for many years before the death of the was 

a further example of the same principle. This was 
held to be not only a general fulfilment of prophecies 
of Jesus, Muhammad and Ahmad, referring to the Last 
Day* anti n wariun^ to men everywhere to recognize 
thc^ promised Messiah's claims (Jdwisw of Rehgwns, 
VI ps 251)» but it evoked ti. more detailed prophecy of 
Ahmad’s, to the effect that God would protect from the 
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scourge tlic followers of Ahmail, the village of QaJian, 
and cspecinlly the house of Ahmad. Regarding iiiocu- 
lation for the plague, he wrote in 1902 {Review of j 

Religions^ I, p. 417); I 

" ItaWnld b!^ borne In mind that I do not declare it to be gene* I 

rally illegal to have recourse to tnedictnes or [preventive meafnircs tn the I 

caacof plague or other diseases, for the Holy Prophet h reported to \ 

have said that there is no malady for which God has not created a l 

remedy. But I condder it Hinful to ohscure by inoculation the heavenly j 

sign which God has been gracious enough to display for me and niy j 

followers, and by which he ititenda to show his diatinctive favour to 
those who accept me in sincerity and faithFulnesa. I cannot, therefore, 
intuit and discredit this sign of mercy by submitting to inoculation, : 

and be guilty of mi belief in the promise of God.** ^ 

When the plague eventually reached Qadian, and ' 

struck down, indiscriminately, both enemies and followers \ 

of Ahmnd, explanations were in order and were forth^ A 

coming : 

" The occasional occurrence oI plague among my people without 
causing any considerabie loss cannot lessen the value of the heavenly 
Mgiis, Tor we witness in the hbtory of early prophets that it was only j 

their ullimate niiccesi) that served us a heavenly sigtb although in the ^ 

meantime they occaMioitally nuffered loss, which, being inMgniiicnf.t, 
could not mar their progFess ** {Revietu of Rctigiom^ 1, p. 413). 


It was also pointed out that prophecy had not said that 
Qadian would escape the plague, but that it would receive 
protection, which meant that it would not be utterly 
desolated as some other towns had been, 

HI. THE INCARNATION OF KRI§NA 

On November 1st, 1904, in an address at Stalkot, 
Ahmad made the first public annoimcement of his being 
the (spiritual manifestation), or, in the Hindu 

language, the avatrif (incarnation), of Kri??T>a, as well 
as. in some sense, of Muhammad and Christ, although he 
then claimed that he had been addressed aa Kri^na in one 
of his earlier revelations i 

He has told me. not on one occa^fion but repeatedly, that w I am 
Kri^na for the Hindus and the Promised Messiah for the Muhamma¬ 
dans and the Chris(iau?», I know that ignorant Muhammadans will 
at once exclami. upon hearing this, that 1 have become a plain ttii^ 
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ever and heretic on account of my having adopte<i the name of an 
unbelicvery an they think the Holy Kfi^na to be, but this is a revela¬ 
tion from God which 1 cannot but announce, and this is the first day 
that 1 announce this claim in such n larpc f^atherin^, for those who 
comr from God do not fear bein^ blamed or reviled. Now Kaja 
Kfiffnuwas revealed to me as so great and perfect n man that his equal 
is not to be found among the flindu ^ishis* and avaforj. . . . 
I love Kfi^na, for i appear as his image. . . . Spiritually, Kri^na 
and the Promised Messiah are one and the same pemon, there being 
no difference except that which exists in the terminology of the two 
people, Hindu and Muhammadan ” (JicvtcTo of Religions, III, 
p. 411). 


In the revelation Ahmad was thus addressed: “It is 
not good to oppose the * HrShman Avatar*'’ (Review of 
Religionsf III, p. 411). 

Hitherto Alimad, as the Promised Messiah, standing 
outside of the Hindu fold, had had much to say about Hindu 
weaknesses and faults. ■ Now he occupied a new platform 
and spoke with a new voice. In the address from which 
I have quoted he reiterated many of his old objections to 
the Arya Samaj, but he now prefixed to them the words; 
‘*As Kfi^na I now warn the Aryas of some of their 
errors.** There is no evidence to show that Hindus and 
Aryas looked with any more favour upon Ahmad after his 
unique pronouncement than before, but certainly his 
anticipations were realized in a further deepening of the 
animosity with which orthodox Islam regarded this soi 
disant champion of their faith. 

Since Ahmad’s death one of his followers at Q^diftn 
has had printed on the letterhead of his correspondence 
paper the following legend, which adds further claims not 
hitherto enunciated, and makes it clear that present-day 
followers of Ahmad believe that every prophecy of any 
religion that anticipates the coming upon earth of a great 
spiritual leader has been fulfilled in the person of Mirza 
Ghulim Ahmad of Qadian. This reads as follows : 

** I'raiicd be Allah, the Almighty, the Gracious, the Merciful, 
one wonihipable God, Siutainer of all; who through his kindness 
raised a prophet in these days like unto the prophets of old days, vis., 

* AHMAD,* the Promised Messiah, the Muhammadan Mehdi, the 
Kri^ia, the latter day Reformer of Farsceji, the Hope of all the 


• Cf. p. 105, Note 1. 
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nations of the tiay—Champton of Isllm, Reformer of Chrbtiftoity, 

Avatar of Buddha dt East-bIcBsed are they wbo heheve m 

him, and take sheUerunder hi» peacef^ul bann«, now hetd by 
succesaori the pTomiaed wn, I lit Hazrat Malinr*d.d| to ivhom ail 
rorrcjnondencc should be addre^ted on the <nib)ccU of t Exs^tence and 
Unity of God, the divine mes^mge of tht greatrat of the Prophetij, 
^Muhammad* (on whom be peace and ^^ 

Jeaua' Tomb in Kashmir, Scroixd Advent of the Mcasub «l Q^di4n, 
Ahmadlya Movement, ctc.*^ 


CHAPTER III 



THE AHMADJYA MOVEMENT AND 
ORTHODOX ISLAM 

Ahmad was ever boasting of hss uncompTornising ortho¬ 
doxy* If he departeJ from the beUefs of a majority of hk 
co-rcligiontsts oo some points, it was only because the; had 
themselves failed rightly to undcistand the original purport 
of Islam. He w^as sent to correct their errors and once 
more give them the true guidance* Ahmad and his 
followers mav be held to represent the analogue in hliini 
of that school of Christians who wiii brook no study of 
comparative religtons, because they hold that there is but 
one religion, incomparably sublime* In the year 1903 
Ahmad received a letter from a religious liberal in America, 
who wrote that every religion contains some truth and 
some falsehood—being but the radius of a circle whose 
centre is God, This creed, which Bahll*Ullah^ vvould 
doubtless have applauded, Ahmad spurned. He was glad 
that his correspondent had been led to see the folly and 
falsehood of Christianity, but regretted that be had not 
studied Islilm and so discovered that it ‘‘is the only 
religion w^hich not only claims to be free from every error 
and iiilsehood, but also offers proof of this freedom from 
eiror,noothcr religion on the face of t he earth satisfying either 
of these requisites {Rf view of ReligionSy 111, p. 29)* Two 
years later a writer in the Review of Religions commented 
on some remarks by Rev* E* W, Thompson, M. A., in the 
London Quarterly Review^ to the effect that in India 

* BahJ'UlIfib (1817-1893) was the bunder of the Peniian aca 
known a> the BahaM*, an outgrowth of Babiini* it clntms to he the 
universil religion of broth erhood'^nd peace* 
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interest, which the Christian missionary can accept thank' 
fnily, and use in the bniUHng up of the fabric of the 
Christian Church and nation ” {Review gj Religions IV^ 
p. 317)* Ahmad^s editor asserts: ** This statement involves 
an admission that Christianity is not a perfect religion in 
itself. The superiority of Islam lies in this, that while it 
has from the beginning preached that every religion was 
founded on truth and that errors found their way into tt 
later on, it has at the same time taught that it is a perfect 
.xligion, and that there is no religious truth which is not 
to be met with in it. Such a perfection can not be 
claimed by any religion besides Islam *' (Rti^ew of Religions, 

iV, p. 318). 

The unique inspirjitian of the Qur^an is, of course, an 
integral clement in this perfection* 

■' 'Fhc Holy Outran b* m tact, the only hnok whieh asserts that ever)' 
woTii of it came from on eternal higher source, and that the Prophet 
only dictated \vhat he heard* Other inspired books claim to l>e 
inspired only in the stenae that they were infused into the mind of the 
writer* while the Qor^ln was not inf used into the mind, but rehearsed 
before the Prophet by the Angef Gabriel, and then repeated by the 
Prophet exactly as he heard it (Revkut of RcHnions^ 1, p* S77). 

Nevertheless the Qur’an while inspired must not be 
considered devoid of reason, enforcing its precepts simply 
on the basis of their origin t 


“In connection with these remarks it should be hofric in mind 
that the truth of the Holy Qur'Su does not depend merely on itn 
uninternipted transmUsion ano nuthentkity, for it proceedH on the 
argumentative line. It does not compel uh to accept its doctrines, 
principles, and commandments simply on (he authority of revelation, 
but appeals to reason in man and gives arguments for what it incul- 
cftiea '^ {Tettekings of Jstdm, pp. 171, 172). 

And in another place Ahmad writes, contrasting the 
Bible and the Qur^^n: ** The Bible is a cullecrion of 
myths and stories and fables and idle talcs, fit for women 
only, w'hereas the Qur^an is pure philosophy, free from 
myths and fables,” 

On the subject of divine inspiration, as distinguished 
from the human inspiration of genius, Ahmad stated his 
position as follows r 
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Before proceedings further it is necessary to remove a misconcep¬ 
tion re^^ardin^///idm ’ (inspiration), llhdm does not mean that an 
idea is infusetl into the mind of a person who sets himself to think 
about a thing. A mere poet is not inspired, in the theological sense, 
when brilliant ideas flash upon him as he sits down to make verses. 
In this case there la no distinction between good and bad. When the 
mental powers are applied to a subject, new ideas will flash upon the 
mind according to the genius of the thinker and without any regard to 
the good or had nature of the subject. If the word, //kdw, is taken to 
mean the occurring on a particular occasion of new Ideas, a thief or a 
dacoit or a murderer may as well be called Mulhdm (the inspired one 
of God) on account of the ingenious plans which suggest themselves 
to his miachief-inaking mind for the perpetration of evil deeds. Such 
a view of Hhdtn (inspiration) is held by men who are quite ignorant 
of the true God, who with his word gives peace and consolation to 
hearts and knowledge of spiritual truths to those who arc not aware* of 
them. What is llhdm (inspiration) then ? It is the living and 
powerful Word of God in which he speaks to or addresses one of his 
servants whom he has chosen, or intends to choose, from among all 
people. When such conversation or utterances run on continually in 
a regular method, not being insufficient or fragmentary or enveloped in 
the darkness of evil ideas, and have a heavenly bliss, wisdom and power 
in them, they are the Word of God with which he comforts his 
servant and reveals himself to him" {Teachings of Isldm, pp, 177, 
178). 


Sl 


He then proceeds in the passage following to read 
himself into the select class of recipients of minor 
inspiration. Although he claimed to be a prophet, with 
evidentiary miracles, he made no claim to wahy^ so far as I 
can discover. He avoided running counter to the universal 
Muslim belief that Muhammad was “the last of the 
prophets and the seal of the prophets “ by asserting that 
his prophetship was not in its own right, but in and 
through Muhammad, in whose spirit and power he had 
come.^ 


* Islam knows of two forms of divine inspiration—ir»oAiy, major 
inspiration, granted to the prophets; and ilhdm, minor inspiration, 
v;ranted to the saints generally—by means of which knowledge comes 
into their minds through direct illumination, as opposed to that which 
comcn through study and deduction. 

cf. Macdonald: The Religious Attitude and Life- in Isldm, 
Chicago. 19001, p. 352ff. For an excellent summary of the orthodox 
i>osit!on, see article by Macdohald on "The Doctrine of Kevclation 
in liUro,"‘in Me stem World, VII. p. 112. 

> Cf. p. 37. 
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Of Muhamrivad we are told^ as we shouki expecc, th^t 
he spoke nm a word of himself, bat only that which he 
heard from God^' &f RelighnSf p-277). Not 
only was Muhammad’s utterance Inspired, but his life was 
sinless^ as well. All sins Imputed to him by Christian writers 
Ahmad attempted to refute, including Ills marriage to 
Zainab, the divorced wife of Zaid, which Ahmad defended, 
and the so-called lapse of Muhammad'”^ or ‘’com¬ 
promise wdth idolatry/* found in a number of traditions, 
which Ahmad denied in ioto. Muhammad Is variously 
referred to as a true Saviour, an Intercessor, a miracle- 
vvorker, and a perfect rnanifestation of the Divine Being, 

Ahmad held that the sunna^ was given with the 
Qur'iln for the guidance of mankind. The traditions, he 
wrote, enn be believed because of the uticquailed pains 
taken by Muhamaiadaii writen in ascertaining the true 
facts of the Holy rropbet’s life, and in sifting the traditional 
" (Revifm of Religions^ III, p, 449)* Some variations 
arc admitted, but 

Traditions canaot be dUeiiied of thdr authority, and the hUtorieal 
value they by the mere canaideratiuiii that even the minute 

scrutiny of early COllecnra may not have freed tliem from every error, 
while their authenticity can be furtlier tested by the coniideration that 
no nulhentic tradition can contradict the Holy {Rcmiio of 

Reiigiom, HI, j>p. 449, 450). 

It must be added that a further test of the authenticity 
of any tradition in Ahmad’s eyes was that it should not 
contradict the particular interpretation of Islum for which 
the ** promised Messiah claimed divine sanction in our 
day* 

* Cf. p. 81, Note 1. 

* After Ll[f, SO, where icveritl Arubian idoli arc mtn- 

tioned, tradition myn that <ti the first recital of itiv Qur'uii MubammnJ 
udded, hoping to ^vin the Meccano by this cornprottiite, ** Tneie arc 
the exalted Icrnalcji, and verily their in tercels'ions may he expected.*' 
TIlia is one-of the verjiev that Were later abrogated and ds.- noi now 
appear. For the original traditions in which the story appears, ive 
Goldtack, Mukarnmud in /j/dm, Madran, I9i6,j>pf 48*53. 

' That b, the cuatom or usage of the Prophet which mia been 
handed dovin for the guidance of ibc Muslim people in the iraditioni. 
Koch tradition ^hndh) contaiui o a narrative of what the 

Prophet said or did or did nut do on n certain occodoti, 
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mad and his followers have subscribed to the five 


pillars {arkjn) of Islam, as is indicated in a lecture on 
“ Fundamental Doctrines of the Muslim Faith/*‘ delivered 
in December, 1906, at the annual gathering of the ^odr 
Anjuman-i-Ahmaillya* and we arc pleased to note that he 
taught a spiritual and ethical rather than a mechanical and 
literal obedience to the law. He was unsparing in his 
condemnation of those orthodox Muslims of whose 
performance of their religious duties he writes: 

“ In short, though there are some people who still carry out iome 
of the precept* of SharVot (religiou* law), they do it in a way that 
fhrir action* fail to produce the effect which ought to have been 
produced. Tht'it NatiiSs, their itoao, tMt Zakdt and their are 

just the kind of action* performed by player*, one of whom sometimes 
assume* the rOle of king and take* his seat and hold* hi* court, thotig[h 
actually he is a beggar. . . . This worship of theirs has no value m 
the sight of God’' (Reziew of Rr/igions, XIV, p. 449). 

Regarding Shahddat, the verbal witness of the Muslim 
to the unity of God and the prophetship of Muhammad, 
Ahmad denied that 

** The uiiiTanct of the above-mentioned words with the tongue *?» 
sufficient for the attainment of salvation **; 

and he continued : 

“ Almighty God sees the hearts and mere words have no impor¬ 
tance in his sight. . . . The realization of the signification of these 
words involves that a man should have no object of love beside* <Tod, 
nor any object of worship or desire beside* him" (Rei*iew of 
gions, VI, p. 25). 

Similarly cf Salaf or Nauidz, the Muslim worship pres¬ 
cribed five times daily, he wrote: 

" The utterance of certain word* with the lips is not prayer. It 
is a necessary condition for the acceptance of prayer that the heart 
should completely melt before (iod, and the grace of God should be 
taught with patience and perseverance. . . . All the movemfnti 
in prayer* are expressive of the deepest humbleness before God” 
(ffrHrrt* of Religions, VI, 28). 

* This lecture first appeared in section* in Revieio of Religions 
in 1907. and afterward was published by Luzic & Company, London, 
in 1910, under the caption, 77»e Teachirgs of Isl6tn, from which 
ouotattont have already been made. 

• ** Chief Ahmadiya Society,*’ founded before Ahmad'- death in 
accordance with instruction* contained in hi* will, the contents of 
which were made known in 1905. See p. 113 
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Of the third pillar, saum^ or fasting during the month 
of Ramadan, he said : 


** Panting iii necessary for the perfect purity of the soul. . . . The 
fact ih that the suffering of hunger and reducing the quantity of fcml 
which one generally takes is an essential step in the spiritual progress 
of man. . . . Man docs not live by bread alone.' . . . The man 
who fasts should hear in mind that fasting docs not mean only almraiii- 
irig from food for a stated time. Its true significance is that man 
should abstain from every kind of evil” {Revittw of Rcliffions, VI, 
p.30). 


Regarding Zakdt^ or almsgiving, he held that 

” What Isidm aims at teaching by this institution is that a man 
should not so love the wealth of this world as to feel it difficult to part 
with it in the w.ny of God ” (Rcfiew of Religions, VI, p. 31). 

The fifth pillar, the pilgrimage to Mecca {Hajj), 

*' Represents the last stage for the spiritual wayfarer,” when he 
”1184 a!) his lower connections entirely cut off and he is completely 
engrossed with Divine love. The true lover finds his highest satis¬ 
faction in sacrificing hU very heart and soul for the beloved one’s 
sake, and the circuit round the house of God is an emblem of external 
manifestation of it ” {Review of Religions, VI, pp. 31-32). 

It might be noted here that Ahmad himself never made 
the pilgrimage to Mecca, perhaps because of his poor 
health. 

At this point a few further quotations from The 
Teackinf»s of Islam may be in order, showing, like those 
just given, a spiritualized treatment of Qur'anic verses 
that is more akin to the interpretations of the I?ufis 
(the Muslim mystics) than to those of the orthodox 
commentators. 

With regard to the sources of man’s threefold nature 
(physical, moral and spiritual) he declared : 

” To return to the subject in hand, as 1 have already stated, there 
arc three sources which give rise to the threefold nature of man, viz,, 
the disobedient soul, the self-accusing soul, and the soul at rest.* 


' This quotation from Jesus* word* in the temptation in the 
wilderness (Matt. 4; 4) is interesting here. 

* For a statement of the JjQfi teaching regarding the three states 
of the soul referred to in Qur’&n, XII, 53; LaXV, 2; and LXXXIX, 
27, respectively, sec Macdonald, The Retigious Attitude and Life 
iff Islam pp. 229, 230. 
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there are three !itagc!i of rebrmnuon, aniwcnng respectively 
'■ to4he three sourew. In the first Rtage rrc are conceriied with mere 
ignorant aivage^, whom it U our duty to raise to the status of civil bed 
men by teaching them the social lawn re luting to their daily mutual 
relations. The firm step toward civilisation, therefore, consbia in 
teaching the savage not to walk about naked, or devour carcases, or 
indulge in other barbarous habits. This b the lowest grade in the 
reformatiori of man. In liumanii^ing people upon whom no ray of tlie 
light of civilti^ation has yet fallen, it is necessary, fitd of all, to take 
them through thb stage and make them accustomed to morals of the 
In west type. When the savage has learned the crude manners uf 
society, he is prepared for the second stage of reformation. He is 
then taught the high and excellent moral cjualities pertaining to 
humanity, sa well as the proper use of his own faculties and of whatever 
lies hidden beneath them. Those who have acquifed excellent morab 
:ire now prepared for the third stage, and, after they have attained to 
outward perfection, are made h> taste of union with, and the love .»f, 


■^L 


Ciod. These are the three stages which the Holy Qur^ln hjis des¬ 
cribed as necessary for any wayfarer who irnvcia in the path of God 
{ The Teachings of Ishlut, pp. 19, £0). 


C.U the third stage, the soul at rest/' regarding 
which so many Sufi treatises have been written, he had 
this to say, in part: 


** We have already stated Jo the beginning of this discourse that 
the source of the spirittial conditions is the soul at resr which lakes a 
man onwani in bts moral progresj and makes him gudly ; in other 
word*, transport.s him from the moral to the ipjritunl regions. Upon 
ihb topic the following verse hiii a pjam bearing ' ' O thou soul 1 that 
art at real and restcBt fully contented ^^ith thy I^rd, return unM him. 
he being pleased witii thee and thou with him ; so enter among my 
servant! and enter into myFyradbcU {LXXXIX, 38,30). In dis- 
cu'fting the spiritual conditioiii, it is neccs'^sary to comment upon this 
ver»e in some detail, ft iihouUf be borne in mind that the highest 
spiritual condition to which man can aspire in this world is that he 
snouU! rest contented with God and find hb quietude, hb happiiiefls 
and hia delight in him alone. This is the atage of life which we 
term the heavenly life. I'hc pure and perfect sincerity, truth and 
righteousne^is of a person are rewarded by Almighty God by granting 
him a heaven upon this enrih. All others look to a prospective 
paradise but he enters paradise in this very life. It is at thi» stage, 
too, that a person realizes that the prayers and worship, which at fir«t 
appeared to him as a burden, arc realiy a nourbhment on which the 
growth of hif soul depends, and that this is the basis of his spiritual 
devebpnieiif. He then sees that the fruit of his efforts is not to be 
reapetl in a future life only. The spirit, which, in the second stage, 
nlthougb hlarning a man for the impurities of life, was yet powerless 
to fesiai the evil tendencies or to lilnt thcin out wholly and too infirm 
to establish a *u^n the principle of virtue with Hrmness, now 
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reaches a stage of (tevelopmeiu in which its efforta arc crowned with 
Burcess. The sensual passions die out of theinaelvfs and the soul no 
more stumbles but, strengthened wkh the Spirit of God, it is ashamed 
of its past failings. The state of struggle with evil propensities passes 
away; an entire change passes over the nature of man and the former 
habits undergo a complete transformation. He is perfectly estranged 
from his former courses of life. He is washed of all impurities and 
perfectly cleansed. God himself plants the love of virtue in his heart 
and purifies it of the defilement of evil with his own hand. The 
hosts of truth encamp in his heart and righteousness controls all the 
towers of his heart. Truth is victorious and falsehood lays down its 
arms and is reduced to subjection. Tiie hand of God sways over his 
heart and he tvalks every step under his shelter** {The Teachings of 
Isidm, pp. 96-98). 

In order to the realisation of perfect union with God 
two means arc given: 

Returning to the main point of the subject under discussion, the 
Holy QurMn has taught ua two means for a perfect spiritual union with 
God, complete resignation to the will of God, which is known by 
the name of Islhm, and constant prayers and supplications, as taught 
in the opening sura of Al-Qur’ftn, known by the name of fatihaJ 
The essence of the religious code of Muhainmadism is contained in 
Islam and the fatiha, These are two channels which lead to the 
fountain of salvation and the only safe guides which lead us to God** 
{The Teachings of Isldm, p. 118). 

Altmad's conception of the life after death accepts 
and improves on the most advanced spiritual interpretations 
that we have seen elsewhere of the passages of the Qur’an 
referring to the hereafter. Numerous echoes of New 
Testament verses and teachings can be noted. Somewhat 
fuller quotations are needed here: 

** From the manner in which internal cpnditions are repre¬ 
sented in physical forms in dreams we can form an idea of the 
embodiment of the spiritual conditions of this world in the life to 
come. After our earthly course it ended, we are translated to 
regions where our deeds and their consequences assume a shape, 
and what is hidden in us in this world is there unrolled and 
laid open before us. These embodiments of spiritual facts 
are lubstantial realities, as, even in dreams, though the sight soon 
vanishes awuy, yet so tong as it is before our eyes, it is taken to be a 
rcaliw. As this representation by images is a new and a perfect 
nnnnifcataiion of the power of God, we may as well call it, not a 
representation of certain facts, but actually a new creation brought 




* Cf. p. 11, Note 3. 
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l^owerJiil hnnd of God. With refcrenc-t to ihm point, 
AlmT^^fity God says in the Holy Qur'an : ' No aoui thni workflh ^ood 
know^Ch the blccsiinga and foys vvliieh have been kept seeu-t for it' 
(XXXH. 17), to be diyclosed after death. Thus AlmiKhiy God 
describe? the heavenly bksMnga that the righteous sttall enjoy in the 
next life as having been kept secret because, not being like anything 
contained in tbis world, no one knowi aught about them. It is 
evident that the things of this world arc not a secret to us; we not only 
know pomegranates, dates, milk, etc,, hut frequently taste of them. 
These things, tKcrefore, couM not be called secrets. The fruits of 
paradise have, rherefore, Jiothing in common with these except Oie 
name. He is perfectly ignorant of the Holy Qur'an who takes paradise 
for a place where only the things of this world are provided in abund¬ 
ance- In explanation of the verse t^uoted above, the Hoiy Prophet said 
that heaven and its blessings are tlimgs vihkh * the eye hath not seen, 
nor hTth ear heard, nor hath ft entered into the heart of man to con¬ 
ceive of them.'* But of the things of this world we cannot say that nur 
eyes have not seen them, or that our ears ha "c nut heard them, or thr,! 
our minds have not conceived them. When God and his Prophet tell 
uanf thing? in heaven which our sensesi are notcognhantof in thsK world, 
we should he guilK^ of cherishing doctrine* against the teachings «f 
the Holy Qur'fin if we supposed rivers flowing with the tnilk^ which 
we ordinarily drink here. Can we, moreover, consistently with the 
hlea of heaven, suppose flocks of cows and hufimlaes reared In the 
{inradisiac grounds and numerous honeycombs hanging on trees with 
countlei^s bees busily enj^raged in collcutmg honey and hosts of angeb 
engaged day and night in milking cows and getting honey and pour¬ 
ing them continuousiy Into streams to keep them running on 7 Are 
these ideas m keeping with the teachings of the verses which tell u« 
that this world b a stranger to the blessings of the next world ? Will 
these things illumine the soul or increase the knowledge of God or 
afford spintual food ss ihc heavenly blessifigB are described to do ? ft 
is, no doubt, that these blessings are represented as material things, but 
we are also told that their source h spirituality and righteouNties*: 
{The Ttuchings of hUint p. l32ff)- 

** Whatever the good men enjoy spiritually in this life are really 
hiessinga not of thb but of the next fife, and are granted to them as a 
Apecimen of the blisi* that ia in store for thein in the next life in order (<> 
increase their yearning for it, It should, moreover, be borne in mind 
that the truly righteous man is not of thb world, and hence he in also 
hated hy the woud. He is of heaven and is granted heavenly blesain^n 
just as the worldly ones are granted the dainties of thb world, 1 he 
blessings which are granted him .ife really hidden from the eyes, the 
ears and the hearts of men of the world, and they are quite strangers to 
them. But the person vvhose phyiiical life h annihilated in the heavenly 
enjoyments is made spiritually to taste of the cup which he ehafl 
actually qu|{{ in the next world, and hence the truth of the words; 


t Coriothiani 3: 9. 
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wcr« the fruits which were giVen us formerly/ But he shall 
at the same time be perfectly aw^re that blessings were quite 

unknown to the world, and as he ton was in this world, though not of 
this worlds go hi* also shall bear witness that his physical eye never saw 
such blessings, nor his ear ever heard of them, nor his mind ever con¬ 
ceived of them in the world*’ Teachinf:s Kff Isldm, p. 127), 

It should also he borne in mind that the Holy Qur*an describes 
three worlds or three different states of man’s life. The first world is 
the pfesciit one, which is called the world of earning and of the first 
creation. It is here that man earns a reward far the good or bad deeds 
he does. Although there are stages of advanoement For the good after 
r^urrectiou, yet that advancement is granted simply by the grace of 
God, and does not depend upon human efforts. 

* * The second world is ca! kd bar^akh, * The word origina lly means 
any intermediate state. As this world falls between the present life and 
resurrection, it baa been called barsakk. But this word has from 
lime immemorial been applied to an intertnediafe state, and thus the 
word itself is a standing witness to the intermediate state between 
death and after life. . . . The state of 6ars;dM is that in which 
the soul leaves the mortal body and the perishable remains are 
decomposed. The body is thrown into a pit, and the soul also is, as 
It were, thrown down into some pit, because it loses the power to do 
good or bad deeds along with its loss of control over the body. It is 
evident that a good stnte of the soul independent upon the soundness 
of the body, A shock communicated to a particular point of the brain 
causes a loss of memory, while an injury to another part is certain to 
deal ft death-blow to the reasoning faculty and may destroy even 
consciousnevSfl, Similarly a convulsion of the brain muscles or a 
beiiwrrhage or morbidity of the brain may, by causing obstruction, lead 
to insensibility, epilepsy or cerebral apoplesty* Experience, tlmrefoic. 
t^tabiisthea the fact beyond all reasonable doubt that with all its con¬ 
nections severed from the body the soul can serve no purpose. It is 
simply idle to assert that the human soul can, at any time, enjoy a 
bliss without having any connection with a body. . /♦ Now if the 
soul is unable to make any advancement in this brief life without the 
nsststance of the body, how could it, without \i body, attain to the 
higher staget^ of advancement in the next life? 

“In ah ort, various arguments prove cone kisivdy that, according 
to the Ulamie prtncipfcB, the perfection of the soul depends upon its 
permanent connection with a body. There h no doubt that after 
death this Imdy ol cfay is severed from the.-ioul, but then in the barzakh 
every soul receives temporarily n new body to be in a position to taste 
of the reward or punishment of its deeds. This new body is not a 
body of clay, hut a bright or a dark body prepared from the actions of 
this life. Such is the Qur’inic description of the body m the Imr&fikk^ 
Ida,, that the soul has a new body, which is bright or dark according 
to tlif good or bad actions which a mao performs. It may appear as a 

‘ The verse of the Qur’an (XXIII, 103) in which this word appears 
is the source of the Muslim conception of an intermediate state. 
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to some, but this much ut kail rnmt be admitted, that it is not 
UiireusonabJe. The perfect man nali^es the preparation of such a 
bright body even in this life- Ordinary hiimao understanding may 
call it a mystery which h beyotid human compreben'^ion, but those ivho 
Kav'e a keen and bright spiritual sight will have no difficulty in realis¬ 
ing the truth of a bright or a dark body after death prepared from 
actions in this life, In Khort^ the new body graitfcd in the barsakk 
becomes the means of the reward of good or eviL 1 have personal 
experience in this matter, Many a time, when fully awak,,\ i have seen 
viiion.i in which 1 saw those who were dead. 1 have seen many an 
evil-doer and a wicked person with n l>ody quite dark and smoky, I 
have personal acquaintance with these matters, and J assert it forcibly 
that, lia Almighty God has said, every one is graoietj a Imdy, either 
traosparelit or dark* . * . 

'* The third world is the world of resurrectioiu In this w-orld 
every soul, good or had, viruioiisor wicked, shall be given a visible body, 
The day of resurrection ifj the day of the complete rnanifestatk/n of 
God s glory, when everyone ahail become perfectly aware of the existence 
of God, On that day every person shall have a complete ami open 
reward of bis action^n. How this tan be brought almut is not a matter 
to wonder at, for God is ’ ll-powerful and nothing is impossible with 
him ’’ (The Teachings qJ pp, 131-136)* 

point of importance that the Holy QurVjo has des* 
cnbed in connection with the life after death, h that the progreaa that 
can be made in that world is Infinite. The word of God says: ' Those 
who have the light of faith in thU virorld shall have their light on the 
day of judgment nmning before them and on their right hands, and 
ihey shall be coiuauially aaying; Q Lord, perfect our light and take 
U6 JO thy protection, for thou hast power over all things'’^ (LXVT* 
o)* riiis unceasing desire for perfection .ihowa clesriy that prog reps in 
paradise shall be endless* For when they shall have athiined one 
cxcedence they shall not stop there, and seeing a higher stage of excel- 
encf shall consider that to which they shall have attained as imper- 
tect and shall, therefore, desire the attainment of the higher excellence* 
When they shall have attained to thin they shall yet .-iee another higher 
exeditnee, and thus they shall continue to pray for the attainment of 
higher and higher excellences*^^ This ceaadm desire for perfection 
^ows that they.,shall be endlessly attaining to excellences (The 
Teachitigy of Isldm, pp. 14S, 143). 

‘*ln short, heaven and hell, according to the Holy Qur'an, are images 
and represciitatirma of a man's own apirittial life iii this world* They 
arc not new material worlds which come from outside. It is true that 
they shall be visible and palpable, call them material if you please, but 
they are only embodiments of the hpiritual facts of this ivorld, Wc call 
them tiiaterial not in the sense that there shall he trees planted in the 
paradisiacal fields just [ike tho^c that are planted here below, and that 
Wieresball He btimid'>aesand niJphur in hell, but in the sense that we 
Sjiaj then hnd the embodiments of the ipirjtunl facts of this life* Heaven 
and hdl, according to Muslim belief, are the images of the actions which 
we perform here below (The Teachings of pp. 144 14^) 
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irresistably remimii'd in reading the last passage 
i?itzgerald's tvansiation of the famiHar quatrains, LXVl 
and LXyn, of the Rub^Hydt of Omar Khayyam:^ 


** i Htiit my Soul through the Invisible, 

Some letier of that After-life to spell r 
And by and by my soul TelurniHl to me, 

And answer'd, * I myself am Heav'n and Hdl 


" ticav'n but the Vision of fuJfin'd Desire, 

And Hell the Shadow from a Soul on fire, 

C-ast on the Darkness into tvhicb Ouraetves, 
So late emerged from, shall so soon expire.’^ 


As was to be expected^ Ahmad had no patience with 
the newer school of thinkers and writers in Islam who 
have abated somewhat the earlier claim of Islam to mira¬ 
culous perfection and originality. The Kight Hon. Syed 
Amir *Aii, the distinguished jurist and apologist of Islam^ 
now living in London, and S, Klnida Baksh, M.A., an 
Oxford graduate and former professor in Presidency College, 
Calcutta, are scholarly enough to admit that the sources 
of Islam can largely be traced in the older religions of the 
world, so many of which were represented in prc-Islarnic 
Arabia!“ and especially in Judaism and Christianity, 
Ahmad, by a priori reasoning^ declared this to have been 
impossible, wltatever certain scholars may say ■ 

“ The Chfistian^ have spem toa much time and labour, and they 
have ipent it in vain, in showing that ‘mob and such a $tory in the 
Holy Qur’hu correaponda with another found in nn earlier Jewish or 
Choaliau writing, The aourcea of Islam are not determined by any 
alleged corrcnpondcnee, but by the effect which its teachings had. If 
the Jewish and Christian writings were the source from ivhicli IiilSmic 
kachingit and principles had been taken, fheir effert ahould have been 
31 any rate inferior to that of the originals from which they were taken. 
But the inability of Jewiah and Christian teachings to bring about a 

f utre transform at ion in the live;^ of a people whom lal3im, only withiii a 
ew years, changed so entiteiy h a coiujnai /e proof that the source of 


* Edition of Edward Heron-Alien, London, 1809, pp. 98,100, 

* Cf* Svtrd Amif *A1I, The Spirit of IsIdtHf Lahiri & Co., 
Calcutta, 1903, Introduction, p. lix ; and S, iChodi Bak^h, M.A., 
Bwuvy India It. and Islamic, Vrebsthatn & Co., London, 1913. p. JO. 
The chief religions from which Muhammad borrowed were Chris¬ 
tianity, Judaism, Zoroastrianism, Sabtxamsm and the pagan rel^ion of 
Arabia. This subject is treated at length in W. St. Clair TisdaJl, 
The Original Source.^ of the Qur'an, London, 1905. 
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Idam wan far purer and higher than the Jevviab and Chriftilan 

wrilinga^' (Revimv of Eeligions, IV, pp, 37^, 373), 


The alleged benighted candidon of pre-r^lamic Arabh 
and the marvellous transformation wrought by Islam in 
every department of life is a frequent subject of Ahmad's 
enthusiastic comment. 


" The Araba were then in such a degraded state that they could 
hardly be called men. There was no evil bm was to be found in tliem, 
and there was no form oT%hirk^ but prevailed among them. Thieving 
and daeoity formed their bunine&a, and the murder of a human being 
waa with tliem like the trampling under foot of an am. They 
killed orphariij to appropriate their property, and buried fheir daughters 
alive under the gmutid, Thc^ took pride in adultery 'ind openly 
spoke of indecent things in their pnems^ which wero iuimoral in the 
highest degree. Drinfiug prevailed to mch an e^cterd that no house 
was free from It, and in gambling they beat every other people. In 
short, they were a disgrace even to the beasts and snakes of the desert, 
“But wlien the Holy Prophet rose to regenerate these people, 
and when he devoted his whole attention to the purifying of their 
hearts and ca.'jt hb holy influence on them, he workef! such a trans- 
formatinn among them in a few days that from ibeir savage stage they 
rose ro he iiten, and from the stage of men they advanced to the stage 
of ejvili^.ation, and thus progressing step by step they became godly 
men and fmally they were so annihilated lu the love of God that they 
bore every pain with the utmost regignatlon ■ ( fferdeti/ of Rvliztofix 

Vlf, pp, 364, zm). 


He takes sharp issue with the rationalistic school of 
Muhammadans who seek to account for Mtihammad ^nd 
his revelation on other than supernatural grounds. After 
saying that unpreiLidicccl European scholars are bound to 
recognize In Muhammad ** a great and wise Reformer and 
the noble benefactor of mankind (Review of RdigwnSt 
I, p, 311), he proceeds, 

‘’But even tJic Mu*toziiiU, author of the Spirit of Wdm^ and 


* Cl p. 41, Note i, 

* Keferenpe to any authentic history of the period will show how 
Ahmad has difftorted facts in this extreme statement. 

^ Syed Amir‘All admits his sympathy with the position of the 
Mu'taziHte^ (free-thinking) wirig oi IslAm, vvhich gives reasoti a place 
beside tradilidii and revelation, and makes man the author of his own 
actions (See his T/te Spirit of hfdm, p, 331, and Mui:donatd, Tkc 
Da^clopuiont of MusHtn Tt%€ology^ Jurisprudence ond Constitutionol 
2Vi f.vy, New Voffc, 1903, Part HI, Chap, 1, p. llQff, 
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tilt fciutider of the Aligafh College/ could go no lurther^ not ^ec 
iictp':r into the tacts, for they had no a^siiranee of the open voice of 
God and his clear word, of a auperhuman power and of an external 
ri.'vtlation that did not proceed from the buman heart ” (Keidetf 
o/ RrligimSt I, [u 311), 

Arid since it was a p^art of his creed chat early Muslim 
society was far more perfect than that of to-day^ he held 
in abhorrence the teaching of modern Muhammadan 
exponents of Islam, who recognise that polygamy was and 
is an evilj but hold that since ft was an improvement on 
former practices in Arabia, and therefore a step upward for 
the early Muslims, Muhammad was justified in making it a 
part of Islam at that time, whereas Mnslirns to-day may 
not at ah be justified in adhering to a custom that is 
inferior to the higher ideal of monogamy/' Ahmad, while 
he was bound to admit that polygamy was more nearly 
universal among early Muslims than to-day^ argued that 
the fact was due to the early wars againsf the enemies of 
Islam, by reason of which the Muslim society was cut 
off from their kith and kin and there could not be inter¬ 
marriage between the Muslims and the unbelievers'' 
{kevkw of ReJigians^ IV, p, 145), Hence polygamy pre- 
vr^iled to a greater extent than to-day, as a matter of 
justice to the women of Islam, And we read further : 

■ ^ In fhc matter of ignoring these circumfitanccs, not only are those 
Miislimf to blame who, like Mr, Amir *AII and Mr. DilSwar Husaiii, 
both of whom belong to the SMa sect, look upon polygamy as an evH, 
but even those cannot be acquitted of the charge who, while defending 
polygamy as an institution needful for human society, like the late Sir 
Syed Ahmad Kh!Ln, have itill expressed pkaauro because it is leas 
frequently practiced rmv, as if the early Muslims practiced it without 
any lawful necessiiy * ' {Rt:tnew of Religions^ IV, p, 145), 

Ahmatrs contention is that polygamy should he con- 
r rusted not with monogamy but with celibacy. Replying 

' Sir Syed Ahmad fChUn (1S17-1R9S)*—the progressive Indian 
Mnsljmi vvbo founded in IS75 the Muhammadan Anglo-'Orieatfl] 
College at Aligarh, 0,F,, and,, in 1886, the Muhammadan Educa¬ 
tional Conference, He was a thorough -going rniionaliat, and 40 Ught 
to accommodate Isk\rti to modern ideas and Weatern education, See 
also pp, 133, 134, 

* See Thf Spirit, of Islaui, p, and Essavs Indian und 

hldinit p. ZZl. 
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to MjTf Diliwar Husain, a vigorous champion of monogamy 
in Islam, the Review of Rdigians says : 

** He should bear in nrimd that according lo JslELm monogamy h 
the rulfij while polygamy and celibacy are two necnsaiy erceptions, 
which, if prohibited, must bring about great mUchief, If he has got 
any reason to attack this position, he is welcome to the dbcussion, but 
*f he has got nothing btit to repeat the old stories of Mr* Amir 'All and 
others, he should better assume silence {R€vfeiv nf RcUgims, IV, 
p. 174)- 

One cannot help feeling that Ahmad's interest in this 
question uf the existence of the supematuial over against 
a rigid rationalism had a somewhat personal hearing* If 
Muhammad's revelation in the seventh century was not 
to be considered supernatural to-day, there was little likeli¬ 
hood of any widespread recognition of the validity of 
Ahmad’s claim in the twentieth century. To the Mu- 
h^ammadan Educational Conference, the Muhammadan 
College at Aligarh, the AU-Tndia Maskm League/ the 
Nadwat-ul-Ulama/ and all such Muhammadan Re¬ 
vival Associations/' as he termed them, Ahmad 
unceasingly hostile. One of his followers asks pertinently t 

Where is the living model whose example we must imitate?^- 
( of Rtltgians, I, p, 3wi)> - * ■ '* ! ask the Nadwn which view 

of Islam is it going to offer to Europe ? Is it Islam in tlie light in 
which the late Sir S3ed Ahmad took it, which repreHeuts God as 
vverthleas and idle, denies revelation, the efficacy of prayer, angels, 
prophecy Olid aupernatura! aigm, and describes the Holy Qur’an as a 
drv* book devoid of the miraculous ? (Revkivof Rt:Hgwns, f, p. 339). 

Other views of these Advanced Muhammadans/' 
which Ahmad repudiates, were the abolition of pardak,'^ 
the modification of rules regarding prayers, fasting, alms, 


Cf. p. 136* 

* ** Council of the Learned,*' an osaociatiou of educated ntaulvls 
in North India, whose chief undertaking has been the carrving on of a 
theological seminary for the training of a school of enlightirned 
Muhammadan priests. Its h>eadi]uarters are in Lucknow* 

- The Urdu word for curtain,*' usea in India of the Itistitutiou 
of " the veil *'imposed upon Muslim women by the "Agreement’' 
(tirnd") of the My ham mndau community, and arising out of Muham¬ 
mad inuinctiori, originally affecting hjs own wives, in Qur'an, 
XXIV, 3i^, It enjoin<i that a woman may appear unveiled only in the 
presence of other vi^omen and of her husbanti and nearest male reludoni, 
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and pilgrimage, aJid the rejection of the later Medina 
$fjras of the Qur'an. He strongly supported the Muslim 
prohibit ton of the drinking of intoxicants, and reguired of 
his follo’vvers abstention from tobacco smoking as well. 

Wc shall see, when we come to consider Ahmad's 
attitude towards Christianity, how staunchly he stood his 
groimd on such moot points as divorce, the veil, 
and the ceremonial law of Isklm, spurning any attempt 
within Islam to adapt Muhammad's teaching and practice 
to present-day customs in Christian lands. Meantime, we 
must turn from his picture of an ideal Islim, believed to 
have been brought into the world by MujUammad, to view 
the actual Islam which ho saw around him, and which he 

unsparingly denounced/ 

Like the Jewish religion in the time of Jesus, he 
declared that Islam had become a religion of spiritless 
ceremonialism* 

! hfl/e come at a thae vvhtn the Muhammadan «odety hai, like 
the been rotten to the core, and iipirjtuaiity, ^vhich h the hie 

and wsCFicet having departed, nothing hns remnmed in the baiicls of 
the Muslims Imt the husk of lifeless ceremonieB. . , *^' (Remetv of 
fitUgioiijit ni, p. 399). 

In a letter written by Maulvi Abdul Karim to the 
Nadwac-ubUJama, in reply to an invitation requesting the 
attendance of Mir^a Ghulam Ahmad at its annua! gather¬ 
ing at Calcutta, it was said : 

Forms and cetemonialB havd again goi thi; upper hand, while 
the inner life, the essence of the law, the 'spirit that gave life *bc 
form itself, is quite gone. Mosques and monastenea are full of bodies, 
but the soul is not there. . * , Divine commandineiifs art? set at 
naught, and the corruption of licentiousness, atheism and tfansgrea- 

Sion b widespread*' (iteview of Religiowj* I, p. 3^3). 

As in the time of the prc-lslamic Arabs, social and moral 
cemditiorts are beyond description: 

It needs no demonstration to prove that Muhammadan degene¬ 
ration has paased all bounds, and that they are now standing on the 
v<:rge of the pit of fire from which a blessed and mighty baud had 

i For atraivk nod aeark-hing treotment of this subject by a recent 
writer of a different ttchool, fee fnditiu aitJ fsfdmic. Chapter 

Vn, ■* Thoughts on the Present Siruntiou/^ p. 313ff* 
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(jiiawii them back at fmt. The same diwentionfl and ciispates* the 
Vs,tine division in the (.'atnp, which mutked the pre-Islilmic Araba, la wii- 
ner^sed among those who claim to he foilowing^ the banner of IsJam. 

. , . Lnxurlotis habiia, transgTeasiona, drunkeoiiesa, gambling ana 
la^inesa^ eviJa from which the mighty magneti?:er had granted them a 
deliverance, have again the upper hand'* (iCewf ' 0/ ii 

p. 31 S). 


There is now ho real enthusiasm for Islitm, only 
ignorant superstition, which shows itself in slavish imitation 
of the Christian civilixatioii of the West, on the part of 
some, and a blind worship of tombs and saints, on the 
part of others. 


' There can be no denying the fact thnt the vast majority of 
Mul^iainmadans who claim to believe in the true God have really no 
faith at all (Review of Rdigians, I, p. 63)* 

There i», no doubt, a great change in the object of aupcmition* 
but that is of little use. If the ignorant' Muhaminadaiis nre to he 
blamed for an excessive reverence for lonibs and fniraclc^i of iaints, 
the ‘advanced ^ Muhammadans have a blind admiration for everything 
Western/' {Revicxiy 0 / RrHgions^ III, p. 441). 


The condition of Muslims is such that followers of 
other creeds are alienated rather than actracted, 


Thutt IF there is any obstacle to the path of Islam it is the 
practical life of the Muslitiis themselves, and the sight of the same not 
only causes a repugnance in the ft>llower!i of other creeds, but also 
alicnata from Islam the feelings of ttie future generations of Mushms, 
The fact cannot be denied that ir most Mualiin f am Hie*, it is to be 
found that the concern with religion is diminishing from father to son. 
Only 0 very ^miall percentage of Musalmans can be found who arc 
sincerely convinced of the truth of hlfim. In most case* religion has 
been left merely a matter of custom and habit” of Reli* 

^wn.%. XIV, p, 453 ). 


One cause of the dediue of Islam and the deplor¬ 
able social conditjotis among Muslim peoples h to be 
found in the forged traditions and falwds^ circulated 
by the maulvk, for whom Ahmad entertained no 
admiration.® 


i Sec p. 16 . A cnmpilation of these fatwAs, projtomiccd agninut 
Ahmad, exist* in Urdu. 

* Maulvi llahi Hak«h, of Lahore, in kis polemic against Ahmad, 
(“Rod of Moacs”), has given (pp. 143-14B) an 
appalling alphabetical Ji*t of the abusive epithef! applied to Muslim 
mautvis by Ahmad* 
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* We arf rominandcd nnt to kill man, not to commit an outrage 

^ vijnin bis honour, and not to aei/e bis property dishoncs'Iy. But some 
Muhammadans have broken ni) these commandments. They fake 
awav the Hfe ol an innocent person and never .shudder at the inhumane 
deed. Empty-headed maulvies have circulated fatwas to the effect 
that it is lo.vful to seduce or seize the women of unl>elievcr!i or 
heretics, and to steal and misappropriate their properties. . . . The 
social relations of the Muslims are deplorable. Traditions have been 
fabricated that act like poison upon their moral conditions and break 
the Divine laws** (Revicti> of Keligions, I, p. 23). 

7*hc present hard-heartedness of Muslims in their 
decline has led to a blood-thirstiness whose issue in 
Afghanistan was the murder of tw’o followers of the 
Ahmadiya faith. 

** I think the chief reason of the decline of Muhammadans is that 
flu feellnKS of love and sympathy are on the wane m their hearts. T 
do not iudge all Muhammadans to be guilty of this hard-heartedness, 
but it cannot be denied that there are millions among them who are 
thirsty of the blood of their own kind *' {Review of Religions^ 1, 
p. 3;0). 

We cannot vouch for the accuracy of the following 
description of the martyrdom of one of Ahmad’s followers 
in a purely Muhammadan country'. The parties referred to 
are Maulvl Abdul Latif and the Amtr of Afghanistan •— 

** When he refused to listen to alt eii^postulations, the Amir drew 
up the utdgment with hi.s own hands and caused it to be hung about 
his neck. He ihcn ordered his nose to be bored, and a cord to be 
passed through the hole, by which he was drawn to the place of 
exceurion. While he was carried in this state of torture, he was 
mocked, nbusevi and cursed. The Amir with his Muftis and 
Maulvis watched and enjoyed this painful sight. When he was 
buried to his wai^t in eorth the Amir once more approached him and 
gave him promise of pardon on condition of his renunciation of his 
faith, but no words could tempt'him to such a heinous deed as the 
renunciation of truth for the sake of a few days* comfort. Upon this 
there was again a tumult among the barbarous Qazis and Muftis that 
he was a Unbeliever) and should be atoned to death without 

further delay. 'The Amir then ordered the chief QAxi to throw the 
first stone. The Quzl requested the Amir that, as he was the ruler, he 
should take the initiative. But the Amir excused himself, sayins that 
it was a matter of religion, in which supreme authority lay wi^ the 
chief 0.1x1. At last the first stone was thrown by the Quzi, which gave 
Mauivi Abdul Latif a fatal wound. The next stone was thrown by 
the unfortunate Amir, and after this there was a volley of stones from 
all sides, and within a few minutes the martyr disappeared in a heap of 
stones. Orders were then given by the Amir for watch to be kept on 
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hQd)% hecuusr he lia<l that he would rbcotter the 
ocnirred Ofi the Hth July, 191>3** a/ Rcliqhns^ 


We now come to one of AUmad's cardinal princjple5, 
and the point of sharpest divergence between his faith 
ajid that of the majority of Muslmis : to wit^ Iiis 
conception of jihddt or holy war. 

When Mulrammad proclaimed the revelation; ** Kill 
them (the infidels) wherever ye shall find them/' and 
similar injunctions relating to holy w'arfare/'^ he laid 
upon his followei-s a sanction only slightly less binding 
than the five “pillars^' already mentioned.^ Tn particular, 
a saying of the Prophet : ** War is permanently established 
until the Day of Judgment,” has come down, with the 
Qur*anic passages, establishing the fact that the Ddr ul- 
Isldm (“Abode of Islam”) and the Dar ol-hatb 
(“ Abode of War”) remain in a state of fixed antagonism 
uncib by reason of conquest, there shall be only the one 
Dfir The observance, however, is said to be In 

farce when any single tribe or party of Muslims is engaged 
in the jihad^ and it is only in times of special need that the 
entire body of Muslims is expected to take part actively in 
the war* When a country of the unbelievers is overcome, 
the citizens are given their choice of accepting Islam, 
and paying the jtzya (poll tax), or being put to death by 
the sword. Many hold that there is a greater jihM 
against a man^s own rebellious nature, and a lesser 
against unbelievers. 

Along with this doctrine there has become fixed in the 
average Muslim’s mind by many Erad^tio^lS the belief that 
the Malidi who is to come will be a man of blood, who 
will lead forth the entire host of Islam in a world-wide 
and altogether victorious phdiL Ahmad fought early and 
late against this conception—a campaign which was 
related to his frequent declarations of loyalty to the 
Hritish Government which might conceivably become the 


1 Cf. Qur’an IX, S, 6 ; IV, 76. 79; U. 314, 315; Vin, 39, 
43 ; and many tradliioii« in the Mas&hih. A convenient 

r^Sswme may be found under in Hughes t Dictiomry of Isfom, 

pp. 343<34fi. » Cf. p. 57. 
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■ S^ve object of jihad rs popularly conceived. 
A^mad*s attitude, in a strictly Mubammadan 
would have been similar to that of the many 
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Whether 
country, 
bloody 


Mididis'^^ it is idle to surmise. Dr. Griswold has drawn 
attention to one potentially significant sentence in Ahmad^s 
** five principle doctrines,” published in a memorial to Sir 
William Mackworth-Young, under date of March Sth, 
1898, as follow’s; 


“To preach UiJimic truths with reasoning and heavenly signs, 
and to regard f^hazS or jihdd a* prohibited under present dreum- 
sUinces ” (Mirzd Ghuldm Ahmad,* p. 11). (Dr. Griswold’s italics.) 


Dr. Griswold compares this to the bull of Pope 
Gregory XIII, issued in 1580, which released the English 
Catholics from the obligation to resist Queen Elizabeth 
(imposed by the bull of Pope Pius V), and allowed them 
to continue their allegiance to her until they should be 
powerful enough to rebel openly. If Ahmad’s phrase 
means anything. Dr. Griswold says, ii must mean the 
same, but he generously adds, 

** It it possible, however, that the phrase it mean in glens, bcitig 
used for the sake of literary padding, with an inadequate sense of its 
irnpliration. We will give Mlrzi §ahih the benefit of the doubt, 
especially since the phrase occurs nowhere else, so far as I know, in his 
writings ” {Mtrzd Ohuldm Ahmads p. 13). 

Ahmad was much perturbed by Dr. GnWold’s 
emphasis on that ambiguous sentence in his pamhlct, and 
issued a reply declaring that “present circumstances ” arc 
here contrasted with conditions at the time when jihdd 
was sanctioned. This may indeed have been in Ahmad’s 
mind, although it only emphasizes his divergence from 
orthodox Islam, which allows no possibility of jihdd being 
prohibited until the end, although it may be suspended in 
different parts of the world at different times. If, then, 
jihdd is no longer in force, according to Ahmadiya 
teaching, the question might be asked why it existed in 


* Such, for example, as Syed Ahmad, of Mysore and Hyderabad 
(1444-lSO‘l), Muhammed Ahmad, of Dongola (proclaimed Malidi 
of the Sudan in lft78), Syed Ahmad, of Oudh and the Panjab (Con. 
queror of Peshawar in 18301, and Syed Muhammad Husain, of Persia, 
the founder of the aciret order of the Scnuai’tes. 
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;;th>"early history of Islam as the Qur’an and authentic 
historres of the spread of ^^uhammada^ism give abundant 
evidence that it didr Ahmad’s answer to this was that 
Muhammad and the early Khalifas had recourse to the 
sword, first to protect themselves from barbarian enemies 
and, afterward, to punish the latter for ihelr barbarities. 
Ahmadiya reasoning here k naive and interesting. It is 
hard to see how those who assert that the early enemies 
of Islam were given the option of conversion or death can 
In the s.ime breath argue that Islam was not propagated 
by force. We quote : 
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'* It must aijio be stated here that permisaion for eelMefeuce and 
murdering the enemici of Ldam was not given to tin: Muslims until 
The Arabs had, on account of their exceed ve oppresaionH and outrage? 
ami innocent hloodahed, rendered themsdvea culpable and liable to be 
puniabed vrith death. But a clemency waa even then ftliown to such of 
them as embniced The unity of religion establjHhed a relation 

nf brotherhood, and all past wrungs were forgotten. It h here that 
aomc opponent? of Islam have pturnbled, and from this they draw the 
conciuaion that i)ie new religion was forced upon the unbdjcvera. In 
fact, the case h just the reverse of what the objectors have thought. 
There is no com pul don here ; if was a favour to those who had 
rendered themselves liable to death, It is apparently ahaurd to take 
this conditioiia! mitigation of just punishment for compulsion. They 
deserved to be murdered, not because they did not believe in the 
tnisaion of the Prophet, but because they had murdered many an 
innocent soul, The cxtreine peiialty of the law was upon them, but 
the mercy of the Gracious God gave them another chance of averting 
this merited capital punishment^^ (Review of Rdifiifms, 1, pp. 20-2lJ. 


This flies directly in the face of history, for every true 
account of the early history of Islam shows that Muham¬ 
mad and the early Khalifas acted continuously on the 
offensive. 


At the present time, Ahmad frequently remarked, 
Indian Muslims are happily situated under Christian rule 
just as, in the days of Muhammad, the oioneers, driven 
from Mecca by the authorities, found a safe and happy 
refuge for a time under the Christian king of Abyssinia. 

If among present-day Muslims the followers of Ahmad, 
with their avowed abhorrence and repudiation of the idea 
of a “bloody Mahdi,” are to be considered, ipso facto, 
Joyal to the Government, the inaplication is suggested that 
the generality of Muslims must, on the contrary, be 
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j5i<^yal. 'fhis imputation they naturally resented. It 
may be worth w^hile to quote in full, as giving the other 
side of the ease, a communication to the Lahore Civil and 
Military Gazette (May 22nd, 1907), written by a Muslim 
of the orthodox party, in reply to one of Ahmad's familiar 
“exhortations to loyalty,” issued at a time when a number 
of disloyal outbreaks were occurring in North India : 


" The ‘exhortalion’ to hb follower4, of Mim Ghulirn Ahmad 
of Q.*idi.\n, the founder of a new sect, to refrain from participating in 
all dialoyal movements, which ha5 appeared in your paper aa an 
rippendix to Khvrijah Kamal-ud-Din's communication, is all very well 
inasmuch as it aims at promoting the loyalty of a certain section of 
the Indian population : out this noble object should on no .nccount he 
made the pretext by anyone to bring false accusations against those 
whom one docs not like on other grounds. 

'* Referring to the execution of Abdul Latif, a follower of his, in 
Afghanistan, Mir7A Ghulam Ahmad states in his'exhortation* that the 
deceased was stoned to death by Amir Habibullah for the only fault 
that, having become one of Mini’s followers, * he opposed tlic 
doctrine of jihAd/ in accordance with the Mlrii’s teachings. To 
say the least of it, this is a very vague way of putting things. If, 
however, by saving so the Mirzi means—and by the general drift of bis 
* exhortation ’ it appears that he means it—that the view held by Amir 
Habibullah Khan as well as by the general mass of Muhaminaduns in 
India and elsewhere, about the doctrine of jihdd, is calculated to 
shake the loyalty of the Muhammadans in India, it should be empha¬ 
tically declared that such an assertion is entirely unfounded, and is 
either based upon ignorance, or something else which is unworthy of a 
noble cause. 

" It may also be stated here, for the information of the public, that 
Abdul Latif’s real fault, which cost him his life, was that he had become 
a heretic (mnr^jdd),* an offence which under Islilmic law is punish- 


* For the laws relating to the death penally for the murttidd (an 
afKistate, not a heretic) sec Hughes : Dictionary of Isldm, p. 16. In 
a translation of the " Miiltaka ul Abhar” (Meeting of the Seas), a 
Turkish text-book of canon law by Ibrahim of Allcppo, Constantinople. , 
12^)0, A.H., pp. 396-397, the followir.g summary is given :—" A man 
guilry of apo.Ntatising is allowed a three days* respite if he desires it, 
after which, refusing to recant, he is to be killeo. If he recants snd 
again apostatir.es he is again given the opportunity to reconsider. So 
in the third offence, but the fourth time he must be killed at once. 

His recantation must include renunciation of hia,espoused religion, as 
well as acceptance of IsUtm. He may lawfully be killed on sight, 
however, only the murderer in this case receives a reproof.** 

I am indebted for the references and the translation to Pro^ M. 

H. Ananikian, of Hartford, U.S.A, 
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Jt(bk with death. H*f became a ht:retic \y following Mirz^ Ghuliirn 
Ahmad, a pronounced iieretlc aiuung Muhammadarif. , * . (Signed! 
Sycd Muhammad*' (Revifu* i>f Rdigioj^v/Vl^ p* S30)» 

Ahmad may well have (rongratulated hiinsftlt that he 
lived under British rule, and as a branded heretic was 
saved the harsh fate meted out to his followers in 
Muhammadan Afghanistan. 


If Ahmad depicted in dark colours the decadenGe of 
Muslims, and, in bright colours, the joy and security of 
living under a modern Christian government, the question 
naturaliy fallows whether he inferred from those facts the 
superiority of the Christian civilisation and ethic.s. This 
he hy no means did, arguing as follows : 


The Chrhtians, who from the present msuerial backwariirieKa 
the Muhammadan nations, hastily draw the concluiion of the 
ftihirc of Isfam to raise its adherents to a hij^h standard of pTlogres^^^ 
should cast a glance at the history of Christianity and the Christian 
people in the thirteenth century after Christ, and they will, we hope» 
be toiivinced that .tlieir coiicEusions ure illoglcaL Whatever the 
present material backwardness of the Muhammadani as compared 
with the nations which are generaiiy kuowm as Christians, it is a fact 
that never at any stage of their history they were steeped in such 
ignorance as the Christians in the* Middle AgCs, when Christianity 
was as old as Islam is nt present. In fact, it cannot be denied that 
while with the pfo^rest of. Christianity civtilzation has decayed and 
vTith its deteriofation civilijtation has made progress among tlie 
Christian nafioni, the relations of IslAm to civihaation have been 
differenl ' * {Review o/ p. 424). 


In other words, the pure principles of Islam brought to 
Muslims a high civilization early in its history, and the 
decadence of IslaiTT is due to its departure from pristine 
ideals. Christian nations have attained to their present 
civilization not because, but in spite, of the ideals of Jesus 
Christ, in whose spirit and power Alimad came.* In 
January, 1908, the Review oj ReHgions quoted, with 
seeming approval, some remarks in a book called, Ike 
Awakening of Isldm^ by William Hcaford, from the French 
of Yahya Slddyk, in which the same logic is carried further, 
associating Islam, ip its former and future perfection, with 
modern science, and Christianity with ignorance and 
obscurantisju, Wc read that this author 


Feu a contraJiclory AhmadJya position, acc p. 99. 
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* C^tairri!^ that the ideas of modern science, which have everywhere 
ived so fatal to Christianity and which in every European country 
are producing their natural fruit in European unbelief and triumphant 
rationalism, will serve to rehabilitate and vindicate lalAm” {Review 
of ReiiguinSf VII, p. 43). 


In the next chapter we shall deal in detail with Altmad’s 
view of Christianity and its founder, and in this connection 
we shall see that another charge made by Ahnnad against 
modern Islam is its false belief in the talcing up of Jesus 
into heaven, while another person, substituted for him, 
suffered death on the cross. 

It would seem that Ahmad painted the picture of 
present-day Isliim as black as possible largely in his own 
interest. If the decadence of Islam has been due to its 
falling away from the teaching and example of the living 
Muhammad of the seventh century, its rejuvenation in the 
twentieth century can only come through the teaching and 
example of a living magncti 2 ^r,’* to use a favourite Ahma- 
dlya expression. This person is the promised Messiah. 
His sound and conclusive arguments, his manifestation of 
heavenly wisdom and power, his mediation and inter¬ 
cession, can alone avail to counteract the present evil 
tendencies in the world, by bringing anew to faithless 
Muslims that certainty regarding divine truth, that perfect 
knowledge of God, in which, he held, salvation from sin 
consists. 




CHAPTER IV 




THE AHMADIYA MOVEMENT AND 
CHRISTIANITY 

We have already seen' that Ahmad proclaimed 
that as the promised Messiah he had come in the 
spirit and power of Jesus Christ, and that his similiarity to 
Christ, in character and office, was such that he was called 
“Jesus** in several revelations in order to confirm the 
resemblance—not to say, the identity. In this chapter we 
have to look on the other side of the picture to determine 
his conception of the Jesus of history who, as ‘/sd, is 
referred to in many passages of the Qur’an. T he question 
with which we are first confronted is the extent to which 
he drew on Muslim and Christian sources, respectively, for 
the materials of the finished portrait of Jesus that was in 
his mind. In the Qur’an we find many ambiguous titles 
and characteristics ascribed to ‘Isa,*such as “a word from 
Allah ** (ITT, 40), “ a spirit from Allah *’ (IV, 169), “ One 
brought ncar,**f.e., to Allah (HI, 40), worthy of regard *’ 
(III, 40), a prophet (nahV), a messenger [rasuL). He was 
said to have come with a Book, the Injll (Gospel), to 
have been born of the virgin, Mariam, by a direct creative 
act of Allah (III, 42), and to have performed many 
miracles, including certain legendary miracles in the cradle 
and in youth, and, as a climax, the raising of the dead 

‘ P. 31«. 

* The word *ls6 is believed to be a corruption of the Hebrew 
*^Esau,** the iiame by which fesus had been satirical)/ designate<) 
in Jewish writings, and which Muhammad probably accepted as 
genuine. 7'hcrc are many Muslim explanations of the name. For a 
discussion of this subject see The Moslem Christy by S. M. Zwemer, 
Oliphnnt, Ai)den>un & f'errier, Edinburgh, 1912, p. 33ff, 
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43). Although there ts at least one passage in the 
Qur'an which clearly refers to the death of Jesus (III^ 47), 
Muhamrnad unquestionabjiy rejected the crucifixion, 
holding that Jesus was taken up alive into one of the 
heavensj apparently in hts earthly body (IV, ISB). There 
the Qur'an seems to leave him, and tradition takes up the 
tale With its prophecies of the second coming. From the 
above it appears that Muhainniad had learned enough 
about the historic personage, Jesus Christ, probably from 
some heretical Christian teacher or monk, to lead him to 
give to a unique place among those to whom he 
accorded prophetic rank. The picture he draws, however, 
is the barest sketch of a person, resembling rather a w^ax 
figure on which a luimber of descriptive titles have been 
hung than the vigorous and compelling personality, of 
flesh and blood, who dominates the New restament. Ir 
is, therefore, small wonder that Muslims have not been 
attracted to the figure of *Isd in the Qur’an, and have 
proceeded to construct still a third character (unhistorical. 
like Muhammad's 'Isa) out of Muslim and Christian 
traditions and legends—a character which differs as 
widely from the ^Isu of the Qur’an as the traditional 
Muhammad differs from the historic character who stands 
revealed in the pages of the Qur'an.' 

As will appear more at length hereafter, Ahmad nor 
only rejected the orthodox conception that Jesus was never 
crucified, but the taking up alive into heaven as well, 
seeking to prove that he eventually died like all ordinary 
mortals, and was buried in Srinagar, Kashmir. Otherwise 
he seems to have felt bound to accept the Qur'anic 
portrait of ^Isd as historical, but he was obviously not 
familiar with the legendary Jesus, described at length, fot 
example, in the well-known Anbiyd ('*Storiea 

of the Prophets”). However, it was, as we have shown 
(pp. 31, 32), the Jesus of history with w^hom he really 
believed himsell to be in some mysterious way identical A 
flesh and blood personality it was who figured continually in 

kegfcrdiag this tradinonal je$uj, cE Zwemer, The Moslem 
Ckm^, and Sdl and Margoliouth, "Christ in Muhamfnaduj. Litcra- 
lure, in Haitings' Dictionary of Christ ^nd thv Cnsprh, JI, SBSfh 
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his thinkifjg and writing and who, if he had been able to 
analyze the content of his thinking on the subject, he 
would probably have discovered was (or him actually the 
true, historic Jesus, whose life is recorded in the New 
Testament narrative. 

His confusion of thought arose, of course, from a prior 
confusion regarding tlie Christinn Scriptures and the htjil, 
referred to in the Qut an as Allah’s revelation, or the 
Kook, given to ‘IH- There is no evidence that Mul.iammad 
did not regard this revelation as identical with the 
Scriptures possessed by the Christians of his day. His 
charging the Christians with error in doctrine came in 
time, liowevcr, to be taken by Muslims as referring to a 
wilful corruption by the Christians of the lujU, so that its 
statements could no longer be accepted as trustworthy on 
the ground that Muhammad had regarded them as inspired. 

Among later Muslim theologians and commentators 
the attitude toward the Christian Scriptures runs all the 
way from that of Ibn Hazm (d. lOfj.l .A.t^.), who held 
that the onlv authentic knowledge of ‘hd is that con¬ 
tained in the Qur’an, to Fakhr-ud-din ar-Razi (d. lliOS 
A.U.), who frequently used Gospel passages to illustrate the 
Qur’an.' Ahmad would perhaps have us believe that he 
held to the former of these oftrcme.s, but, after analyzing 
all of his references to the Scriptures and to Jesus, confus¬ 
ed as they are, I am inclined to think that, in his sub¬ 
conscious mind at least, belief in the historicity ;although 
not, of course, in the divine inspiration) of the New Testa¬ 
ment narrative prevailed. For practical purposes it would 
hardly be unfair to say that he admitted as true, tempor¬ 
arily, such parts of the New Testament as were needed to 
reinforce the argument in which at any moment ht.- 
happened to be engaged. That none of it could be the 
inspired Word of God he wat convinced, for the reason 
that it had been translated out of the original tongues, and 
on the orthodox ground that the texts were known to be 

‘ Seefontnole to article, " Christ in Muhammadan Literature," by 
E. Set! and D. S. Margoliotitli, In Dii-Hmary of Christ and the 
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full of errors due to. dclibcftitc corruption by the Chris¬ 
tians. Thus he writes: 

Christ had imparted pure and slmpk teathingi* to hh 
diBcipkii in the ihape of Itijil, which was deliberately cotrapted hy hia 
subsequcni tso-called toUowerif to such an extent that the present Gpd of 
fist inns cun in no way he identihed with the God of the Son of 
Mary.'* 

In order to cast doubt on the historicity of the Christian 
Scripture in the minds of his readers, he liked to tiuote 
from the Encyclopedia Biblica^ of which he possessed a 
copy, seeking to convey the impressian {possibly his own 
opinion) that the views of a certain extreme school of 
German critics of the hst century, therein contained, are 
those of established Christian scholarship to-day* It Is 
clear that he did not possess an historic sense sufficient to 
make iiim in any degree a true higher critic” on his own 
account, nor was he willing to be bound by any one canon 
of criticisiii, even had he been able to rccogniste it. He 
folt that he was free to pick anti choose, ns suficd his 
purposes, among the writings of those arihodox and 
liberal Christian scholars to which he had access. In the 
Review oj Rdij^ioms for May, 1903, for example, we read : 

** 7'lie most trustworthy book contaming the views of high(fr 
critics, and written by professed Christians, i& the j, 

which it it stated in cohiitm 1881 (Vol. H) that io all the Gospels 
there are only five absolutely credible jm^sage* about Jeans” {licvUu* 
af lidigicns^ 11, p* 1IJ4)- 

These are then given as Mark 10: 17,* Matt, 12* 31; 
Mark 3: 21; Mark 13: 32; Mark IS : 34; and Matt. 
27 : 46. The last two are parallel passages, and only the 
latter is mentitined in the original article in the Uncydo- 
pedia Bibtica* These five were considered historical by the 
author' because they were opposed to any theory of Jesus* 
sinlcssness and divinity, and, therefore, would not have 
been forged by his disciples. As we ?^hall see, however, 
Alimad did not limit himself to these texts in his effort to 
prove that both Christians and Muslims have w-rongly 
conceived of Jesus. 

‘ Prol, P. W. ScUmiedel, author of the nrttdv. ” Gespeb," in 
Encyclopedia Biblical Macmillan & Co., N< vv York and Lundou. 




Aliinad claimed that hh reason for attacking 
Jcsns was to be fomid in the alleged Christian attack upon 
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Muhammad, If Christians did not like his words about 
Chmt they were to blame, because they themselves had 
maligned Muhammad* Moreover, there was an inherent 
connection between the two attacks, for the sinlessncss of 
all the prophets stands or falls on the same ground,^ If 
Muhammad was not (as Ahmad believed he was) sinless, 
then neither was Jesus, and if (since) Jesus was not sinless, 
Ahmad was prepared to make out as bad a ease for him 
as possible. Finally, Ahmad frequently said that ho was 
not making the charges on his own account, but was only 
repeating attacks made by Jews and some professed 
Christians- What, he asked, could the Christians say in 
reply ? Many times he declared that they could say 
nothing, that the attacks were nnanswerable ; and m 
making that assertion be certainly so far associated him- 
self with the attacks and aspersions as to justify us in 
giving, as approved Ahmadiya doctrine, whatever he and 
his editors have written about Jesus Christ. Furthermore, 
the animus lurking in the statements is scarcely disguised 
at all, and in more than one pface be gives as his own 
some of the criticisms which we quote below. It is not a 
pleasant task to write this chapter of Ahmadiya doctrine, 
but it 1$ necessary since it is fundamentai to a right under¬ 
standing of the movement; and it may even be desirable, 
on wider grounds, since Ahmad and his editors seem to 
have canvassed the literature of all ages and natfons, in so 
far as it was accessible to them, in order to ascertain, and 
to unite in one mighty and virulent attack, all the efforts 

^ Orthodox Muiilim doctrine, in generiil, declares that all the 
prophei!! have been miraculously '‘preserved from sin,*' but in the 
Qiir'in, where f^hortenmings of different prophebi are cited- Jcjiut is 
alone described aa uniquely aided with the Holy Spirit f U- 8J) 
while Muhammad asaem his own likeness to aP sinful human beinFi 
in need of God's pardon (Oiir'?ln XIV, 43; XLf, S7>. Qiic 
Muslim tradition (MiMSt, Bk* I. Ch* 3) declares that of all 
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have been made to besmirch and belittle the character 
of Jesus of Nazareth. 

Of the stories of the unique birth of Jesus, as given in 
the Qur’an (XIX, 22-34; XXIII, 52), Ahmad makes no 
categorical denial. He seeks, however, in various ways, 
to belittle their importance. Adam, too, ‘‘had neither 
father nor mother “ thousands of worms (are) brought 
into existence without any father “ learned physicians 
of the Greek and Indian schools have . . . shown the 
possibility of a child being formed in the mother's womb 
without the seed of man ” (Review of ReligionSy I, p. 72). 
John’s birth, like that of Jesus, had a supernatural element, 
but, far from proving John and Jesus divine, “ these births 
were in fact a sign that the gift of divine revelation was 
departing from the house of Israel. For Jesus had no 
Israelite father, and the parents of John were not in a 
condition to beget children ” (Review of Religions^ II, 
p. it)0“). In numerous passages (for example. Review of 
Rdigions^ I, p. 144ff), usually under cover of quoting 
from Jewish or other writings, aspersions are cast on 
the character of the mother of Jesus, which we cannot 
give here, but which, together with much of the harsh 
criticism of Jesus, have evoked bitter and crushing replies 
from orthodox Muslims.* We pause only to mention one 
curious argument in this connection, to the effect that 
“The qur’anic statement that Jesus had no father cannot 
serve as a weapon in the hands of a Christian controver¬ 
sialist. The revelation of the Qur’an is not with him a 
Divine Revelation, but the fabrication of a man” (Review 

The Qur'an declare^ that Adam, like Jesus, was born by a 
direct creative act, Allah breathed into him his spirit. See Qur’in. 
111,52. 

* The supcmatural birth of John {Yahya) is described in the 
Qur’an, XIX, llff; XXI, 89. 

’ Cf. p. 104 for the British Government’s action taken against an 
Ahmadiya perimlical because of a scurrilous article which it pub- 
liMhcd treating of tlu virgin birth of Jesus. It is worth noting that 
Professor Siraj-ud-Din states, in the article by him to which allusion is 
made on p. 46, that Nur-ud-Din, the succc.isor of Ahmad, told him 
during Ahmad’s lifetime that he himself believed that jesus’ birth was 
a natural one, but that he would not admit this in Ahmad’s presencf 
for fear of incurring the dispIt asure of his chief. 
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^ ojjReligiom^ I, p. 144). One wonders, then, on what ground 
Ahmadiya writers constantly quote the Bible, in coniirma- 
tion of some of Ahmad’s claims and teaching, when in 
its present form it is for them no more of a divine revela¬ 
tion than is the Qur’an for the Christians. 

Regarding the miracles of Jesus, related in the New 
Testament and, in general, attested by the Qur’an, with 
nunnerous differences and additions, there exists the same 
apparent ambiguity in* the mind of Ahmad’s followers. 
Nowhere is it actually asserted that Jesus performed no 
miracles, but wc arc told, ** Miracles are the only evidence 
on which the Deity of Jesus is supported, but to speak of 
his miracles as proof of his divinity is to produce one 
assertion in support of another. They lack the requisite 
evidence with which their own truth can be established. 
They have themselves no legs to stand upon, and it is, 
therefore, absurd to expect them to support something 
else. There is no reason why they should not be regarded 
as marvels and prodigies, carrying no more weight than the 
fictions recorded in the Puranas ” (Review of Religions^ I, 
p. 453). And again it is said that Jesus himself denied having 
performed any miracles when he declared, “A wicked and 
adulterous generation sceketh after a sign, and there shall 
no sign be given unto it ” (Matthew 12: 39). At times, 
however, the miracles of Jesus arc admitted for rhe sake 
of proving the sinfulness of the acts involved, as in the first 
rniraclc at Cana, the cursing of the fig-tree, and the destruc¬ 
tion of the herd of swine into which the evil spirits had 
been sent. 

In one place the “ neurotic theory ” of Jesus’ miracles 
is quoted from the Encyclopedia BihlicOy^ in accordance 
with which those miracles only are accepted which might 
be attributed to psychical influence on nervous tnaladies. 
In other passages the miracles are said to have been 
spiritual in their character, healing those afflicted with the 
leprosy of sin, et cetera. In various places we read that, 
after all, the miracles of Jesus were no greater than those 
of the Old Testament prophets, who must be considered 


‘ Article on “ Ooepeli,** Vol. II, Column 1885. 







rvinc as much as Jesus, on the basis of miracles wrought* 
In fact Jesus* nuiracles are \n one place called 
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Only imitatroNs, much infijrior to the ortginnl works of wonder 
done by the Israelite prophets in abundance^* (Rcvk%e e>f Edigioti^, I, 
p. 196)* 


An instance of Jesus* inferiorky to Elijah is satiricaily sug¬ 
gested in that 

Elijah wa» honourably takeit up to the heavena in a chariot, 
hut jesos Christ had not even a donkey to ride upon in hia upward 
ascents which by no means could have been arv easy task^* {Review 
of RcHgienSt I, p* 154)* 

Again, it is said that the miracles wrought by Muhammad by 
menns of his divine power far exceeded the miracles of 
Jesus, the only miracle of the latter referred to in that 
passage being the one (suggested to Muhammad, it is 
thought, by a similar story in the apocry'phal GaapH of 
Thojnas the Israelite) found in the Qur’an (III, 43), which 
relates that Jesus created a bird out of clay. In the 
immediately following sentences of the Qur^an the miracles 
of the healing of the blind and lepers and the raising of the 
dead arc narrated, but the Ahmadiya writer does not here 
refer to them* 

We come now to consider the character of Jesus, of 
whom Ahmad wrote plainly, ** In the same manner the 
Promised one (Ahmad) has inherited the perfection of 
Jesus Christ ’* {Review of Religions^ II, p* 67)* Here there 
is the same apparent distinction, about which he himself 
seemed never clear, between a vague, ideal Muslim Jesus 
(not exactly the *hd of the Qur’an) and a human, sinful 
Jesus appearing in the Christian Gospels, of whom he 
writes: 

If the iiink34jneA!i of a peraon u hs he inferred from the faultlLw- 
neng of bis conduct as oiimitted by his hoatik critica, tve would refer 
them to the Jewish writings, which seriously attack Jesua and bia 
mother*a conduct ond if it is to be inferred from the assertion of the 
Ijcrson himself, we would refer them to the Gospel text where Jesus 
confesses that he is not good or sinless'^ (Review of Reiifitotts^ 
i; p* 307)* 


» Cf, p* 86, Note 1* 
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baptism by John is held to be one proof of his 
admission of sinfulness. We will here briefly recapitulate 
the alleged “ sins of Jesus 

Drunkenness. This is inferred from the institution of 
the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, from his being railed 
“a gluttonous man and a winebibber,” and from his 
turning the water into wine at the wedding in Cana 
iReview of Religions^ I, p. 114). 

Vulgar abuse of the Jews^ who, in return, “ show^eu a 
leniency toward him far surpassing that of any of the 
modern priestly and missionary classes, however civilized 
the latter may be in appearance” {Review of Religions, 

I, p. 371). 


** There is not the least indication in the Gospels that the priests 
ever used a single abusive word for Jesus in opposition to all this 
fearful deluge of calumny and abuse. This contrast throws much 
discredit upon the morality of Jesus” {Review of Religions^ 1, 
p. 156). 


At other times Ahmad deals less gently with the Jews who 
persecuted Jesus, and on account of the wickedness of 
their hearts, failed to recognize the Reformer, and declared 
him to be a false prophet and pretender” {Review of 
Religions, II, p. 55). 

“They persecuted and tortured him, and at last brouj^ht him 
to law for alleged malconteuiedness. . . . The priests in both 
cases (Jesus' and Ahmad's) fail to effect their evil designs, and the 
providence ot God saves his chosen servants” {Review of Religions, 
II, p. 55). 


Ahmad also frequently excuses his own denunciation of 
his enemies on the analogy of Jesus’ arraignment of the 
Scribes and Pharisees. 

Cowardice. The evidences alleged to prove this trait 
were—(o) his prayer in the Garden of Gethsemanc, 
combined with the statement in Hebrews 5: 7, which is 
interpreted to mean that because of his prayer he was 
saved from death (though another passage asks, “Can 
reason admit of the All-knowing God to have prayed the 
whole night long without being listened to?”); (b) his 
“ hiding himself in the garden” {Review of Religions, II, 
p. 270) in the attempt to escape arrest and crucifixion; and 
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cry on the cross (Matt. 27: 46) “Eli, Eli, lama 
sabachthani “ {Review of Religions, IV, p. 355). 

Disrespect to his mother. Referring to the marriage 
at Cana, we read : 

**Je8u» oho insulted his mother on this occasion, and the apology, 
that he nvus under the influence of wine, cannot excuse him, for on 
another occasion (Matt. 12: 48), when to all appearances in a sober 
state, he behaved even more rudely towards her " {Review of Reli¬ 
gions, I. p. 463). 

Priatdliness with women of ill-repute. In this con¬ 
nection reference is made the incident narrated in Luke 
7: 37, 38, to the “ too familiar connections of Jesus with 
Mary Magdalene, who, they say, was of a dubious char¬ 
acter*’ {Review of Religions, I, p. 141) and to an incident said 
to be quoted from The Jewish Life of Christ^ that Jesus 
“once praised the beauty of a woman, and upon 
this one of the clJers, who had taken Jesus in tutorship, 
enraged at this impropriety of his pupil’s conduct, cut off 
all tics of love with him ** {Review of Religions I, p. 141). 
It is said that accusations like those above are “ freely 
published and circulated, not only in the streets of London 
but in distant corners of the world, India itself being no 
exception*’ {Review of Religions, I, p. 120). 

Blasphemy, He is said to have “ slighted Almighty God 
by making himself his equal, and holding his sacred name 
in disrespect ** {Review of Religions, I, p. 141). And again, 
“ The most disgusting and blasphemous words attributed 
to Jesus arc those which contain his assertion of Godhead. 
This he did in spite of the knowledge that he was born 
from Mary ’s womb*’ {Review of Religions, I, p. 452). Here, 
however, wc are faced with another inexplicable con 
tradiction. When there is need of proving that Jesus 
when he said. “ Why callcst thou me good ? There is 

> 1 have not »cen tbii book. For the Jewish attitude toward jcsiit 
the reader ia referred to the article by R. Travers Herford, on ** Christ 
in Jewish Literature,” Hastings’ Dicticnary of Christ and the Gospels, 
p, 879 ; and to the article, “Jesus of Nazareth,'^ by Dr. S. K.rauss, in 
The Jewish Encyclopedia, Funk & Wagnalla, New Vork, Vol. 
VII, p. 160. These articles show by contrast how one-sided and unfair 
was Ahmad’s reference to Jewish writers at authority for his own 
arraignment of the character of Jesus. 
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^one good but One, that is God ** (Mark 10: 18) did not 
mean that 1ie himself was God, we arc told: 


“ If Icftus had distinctly put forth his claim to Godhead before 
the Jews, he would have bce.i regarded bv tl*em as an heretic and the 
molt sinful of men, who, by the law of Moses, deserved to be pul to 
death** {Reine^u of Ileligions, I, p. 110). 


And again, more positively : 


! It should be borne in mind that the attribution of the claim of 
divinity to Jesus Christ is a false accusation against him. for he never 
made the extravagant assertion that he was actually CJod. The only 
reasonable Inference that can be drawn from his words h that he claimed 
to be an Intercessor with God, and no one has ever denied the interces¬ 
sion of the prophets with God *’ {Review of Religicns, III, p. 416). 

As 'Isd in the Qur’an does not claim intercession for 
himself, this must be a reference to the words found in 
Hebrews 7: 25, here accepted by Ahmad as authentic.^ 
Finally, Ahmad, who claimed to have had personal 
communications from Jesus, said : 


**In short, I hold him in abomination, who, being born of a 
woman, says that he is God, althougii I declare Jesus Christ to be free 
from the charge that he ever claimed divinity for himself. With me such 
a claim is the most horrible sin and un arch-heresy, but I, at die same 
lime, know that Jesus was a good and righteous servant of God, who 
neverpresumed to assert Godhead*’ (Review of Religions, I, p. 348). 

We leave our readers to solve the riddle. 

False claim to prophetic office. It is said ( 47 ) that 
since Elias had not come previous to Jesus, according to 
Jewish prophecy, Jesus could not have been the Messiah ; 
(b) that the Kingdom which the true Messiah would set 
up was to be a temporal Kingdom upon earth, and Jesus, 
realizing that he could not fulfil this prophecy, tried to 
satisfy the Jews with “ a few assertions which practically 
meant nothing” {Review of Religions, I, p. 152); (c) that 
his own prophecies proved false, to wit (1) “ Greater works 
than these shall ye do” (John 14: 12); (2) ” To-day thou 
Shalt be with me in Paradise” (Luke 23: 43); whereas 
he was to spend the next three days in hell; (3) ** This 
generation shall not pass away till all these things be 
fulfilled ” (Matthew 24; 34). 


* See p. 36, Note 3. 
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Over against tin's we have to place the fact, already 
alluded to,^ that Ahmad grounded his claim to have come 
in “ the spirit and power** of Jesus {Review of Religions, 
II, p. 192) on the fact that John had come in ** the spirit 
and power of Elias ** (Luke 1 : 17); and he explains the 
prophecy analogous to (3) “ There be some standing here 
who shall not taste of death till they see the Son of Man 
coming in his Kingdom ’* (Matt. 16: 28) as a vindication 
of Ahmadiya teaching that Jest s did not die on the cross, 
but was still living at the time of the destruction of 
Jerusalem. Other prophecies referring to the second 
coming point to Mirz5 Ghulam Aiimad, and, we are told, 


•* Blessed arc they who out of respect for the word of Jerus free 
themselves from all prejudice in considerini^ this point and do not 
stumble** {Review oj Religions t II, p. 193). 


Plagiarized teachings, 

“ The Gospel teachings have no superiority over the teachings of 
the earlier prophets. The teachings contained in the Gospels have, on 
the other hand, been taken from earlier sources, including the 'ralnuid. 
The Jews have always forcibly asserted that there is no originality in 
the C^oape! teachings, hut that they are only plagiarisms from Jewish 
sacred books ” {Review of Religions^ 11, p. 167). 

“ It is hardly an exaggeration to say that whatsoever we learn 
from the Old I'cstamcnt to be characteristic of the prophets is proved 
hy a study of the Gospels to be characteristic of Jesus** {Review of 
Religions, V, p. 477). 

*' Jesus was no more than a humble preacher of the law of Moses, 
notwith.standing the extravagances of those who deify him’* {Review 
of RcligionSf I, p. 239). 

He called the prophets and saints that went before him thieves 
an<l robbers (John 10: 8), notwithstanding that his teachings were 
ail borrowed from them '* {Review of Religions^ I, p. 451). 


On the other hand, continuing to allow Ahmad to 
answer Ahmad, we are told : 

“Every new a^e stands in need of a new reformer and a new 
magneti/er. . . . To take one instance only, the Mosaic law laid 
stress upon vengeance only in all cases, while Jesus taught uncondi¬ 
tional forbearance and non-resistance. Both these teachings were 
required by the special circumstances of the lime when they were 
taught. As the law of Moses goes to one extreme by laying too much 
emphasis on retaliation, the teaching of Jesus goes to the other 
extreme by enjoining forgiveness and pardon of the offender in all 
cases ’* ( Review of Religions^ II, p. 167). 


‘ P. 38. 
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^ ~^ ImpruciiCabUity of central leaching of mn-resistdnce^ 
Ahmad frequently contrast?? this teaching with Muham- 
niad*s more aggressive and warlike policy ^ declaring that 
It tends to conuirt the morals of the oppressor by 
emboldening him in the commission of evil, and endangers 
the life of the oppressed-* (Review af Religions, I, 
p. 159). Nevertheless, the wars of Christendom are 
charged up to the example and precept of Christ : 

But in spite uf his appnrent hclplesancea, Jeaufl did not despise 
ihc sword altogether. ' He that hath no sword, let him sell his 
garment and boy one/^ he remarked on one occasion, and the later 
hiMory of Christianity shows clearly that however wide may have been 
the departure of the Christian nations from the other teachings of 
Jesus, they have been nuite faithful to their Master in aisting up to the 
above injunction [Reviaw RetigianSf V, p. 390). 

Helplessness and failure. This is constantly insisted 
upon, in contrast to the ultimate worldly success of 
Muhammad, the argumefit being that God visits with 
worldly success his true leaders among men. The taunt 
of the Jews (Matt. 27 ; 42) is repeated, that if Jesus had 
been God he would have saved himself from his enemies, 

“ Can we reasonably imagine the All-pow^erful God arrested hy 
weak human beingji, put into custody, chfiJaOi^d* from one district to 
another, beaten and amitten on the face by consitables, and in the 
clutches and at the mercy of a few individual**' (of 
RrUgiat:s, I, p, 113), 

Again we behold the strange contradiction. When 
Ahmad is arguing in favour of his theory that Jesus 
escaped from the cross, and knew beforehand that he 
would escape, one reason given is that ** Jesus knew it 
fnll well timt God would never destroy him and his 
mission, but that ultimately success would crown his 
efforts” (Review of Religions^ II, p. 192). 

Passing over some minor matters relating to Jesus^ 
character, such as loss of temper, inconsistency and 
provincialism, we come to the fundamental question of 
lus death. Ahmad declared, unqualifiedly and repeatedly 
that if Christians were right in their assertion that Jesus 
died and ro^e again, Christianity was true and he M^as ati 



* Luke S3 : 36. * A common Urdu word, rneaniog made to go,” 
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impostor. If rs therefore irDportant to examine in detail 
his alleged proof of Christianity's error in this respect. 
His position may be summarized as follows; 

Jesus did not die on the crasSi but was taken down by 
his disciples in a swooiif and healed within forty 
a miraculons ointment called, in Persian^ Mafhdm4-lsi. 
He then travelled to the East on a mission to the ten lose 
tribes of the children of Israeli believed by Abmad 
to be the peoples of Afghanistan and Kashmir» and finally 
died at the age of 120, and was buried in Khan Yar 
Street, in Srinagar, the capital of Kashmir- 

Xhe alleged proofs of this unique theory are con¬ 
tradictory and utterly unsound. As proof that I^su^ 
did not die on the cross, the fanciful ** swoon theory/ 
ridiciiied by Strauss and now discarded, was adduced to 
the effect that Jesus, whose legs were nor broken, was 
taken down from the cross in an unconscious condition 
by his disciples, and later revived, a fact held to have been 
confirmed by the post-resurrcction appearances of Jesus, 
which were those of a living mao, not a disembodied 
spirit. In other passages Ahmad seems to be advocating 
in part the so-called fraud theoiy/’ which held that 
Jesus' dead body was removed from the tomb by his 
disciples to make possible thcic assertion that he had risen 
from the dead. Aiimad would modify the theory to make 
the body still alive when removed from rhe tomb, so that 
Jesus could then be spirited out of the country within 
forty days. In support of this theory Jesus* prediction in 
Matt. 12 : 40 is quoted, declaring chat, “ As Jonah was 
three days and three nights in the belly of the fish, so 
shall the Son of Man be three days and three nights in the 
heart of the earth/* By interpreting the analogy literally 
Ahmad .asserted that Jesus must have been alive continu- 
ously in the tomb, as was Jonah in the belly of the fish. 

The passage in Matt. 161 28, There be some 
standing here who shall not taste of death till they see 
the Scut of Man coming in his kingdom/^ was inter¬ 
preted by Ahmad, as we have seen (p. 88), to mean 


» Cf. p- 41. 
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rtf"Jesus must still have been alive at the destruction of 
Jerusalem by Titus in 70 A.D. 

Ahmad also argued that if Jesus had actually risen 
from the deau and ascended into heaven, as Christians 
believe, Christianity to-day would not be spiritually dead, 
as he declared that it is. 


So much for the escape from death on the c.oss. 
Even more fantastic are the ** proofs** of Jesus* sub¬ 
sequent activities in the East and death and burial in 
Kashmir. First of all there is the a priori reason, based 
on Jesus' declaration ; ** I am not sent but unto the lost 
sheep of the house of Israel ** (Matt. IS: 24). Who and 
where, Ahmad asked, were these lost sheep ? He 
replied that Jesus referred to the ten lost tribes ** of the 
original children of Israel.^ These tribes, he asserted, 
were the ancestors of the inhabitants of Afghanistan and 
Kashmir, to whopi Jesus must therefore have gone with 
his Gospel. The Hebrew characteristics and antecedents 
of the Afghans and Kashmiris were brought forward to 
substantiate the declaration, which did not originate with 
Ahmad, that they represent the remnants of the original 
Kingdom of Israel.* It was insisted upon by Ahmad 


* It U now conceded by most schoiani that the search for the ten 
lost tribes is a fanciful quest based on the false assumption that the 
entire population of the Kingdom of Israel was carried away captive 
by Sargon II, King of Assyria, and that it then maintained its distinct 
ethnic peculiarities. Only a small part of the population is now 
thought to hpc been exiled to Mesopotamia and Media (1 Chronicles 
S : Zi), and it was doubtless soon absorbed in the native population. 

Sec Cornhill ; History of the People of Israel, Chicago, 1898, 
p. 136 ; or any other authoritative Old Testament history. 

* The following paragraph from the atticle on Afghanistan in the 
Encyclopedia Pritannica, Ed. 1910, Vol. I, p. 315, will serve to 
show what basis there was for Ahmad’s contention :—** But the 
Hebrew ancestr>' of the Afghans is more worthy at least of considera¬ 
tion, for a respectable number of intelligent officers, well acquainted 
with the Afghans, have been strong in their belief of it; and though 
the customs alleged in proof will not bear the stress laid on them, 
undoubtedly a prevailing type of the Afghan physiognomy has 
a character strongly Jewish. I'his characteristic is certainly a 
remarkable on^ ; out tt is shared, to a considerable extent, by the 
Kashmiris (a circumstance which led Bernier to speculate on the 
Kashmiris’ representing the ten lost tribes of Israel), and, we believe, 
by the 7‘ojik people of the Badakshan.” 
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that, since there is no record of Jesus^ having visited those 
, regions before his crucifixion. he must have done so 
afterward, a fact borne out by his words in John 10: 16, 
And other sheep I have which arc not of this fold * , * 
they shall hear my voice/^ 

So much for the a priori argument* As far as the his¬ 
toric evidence that Jesus came out to the East is concerned, 
Ahmad cited as his primary authority Nicolas Notovitch's 
Unkttown Life of Christ, in which the author claimed to 
have seen an ancient manuscript in Tibet, describing 
a jouTTiey of Jesus to India for purposes of study during 
the interval between his visit to the Tempic at Jenisalern 
and his baptism by John. Even had this story of 
Notovltch not been exploded by Prof* J, A> Douglas, of 
Agra, in 1895,* it is difficuit to sec how Ahmad could 
think that a visit of Jesus to India in his youth, before his 
active ministry began, lends any support to the theory 
that he passed his later life, and died, in Kashmir* 

Two other stories, introduced by Ahmad as evidence 
for his theory, were the well-known talc of Batlmm and 
lo.^aphatt^ in which various traditions are related with 
respect to an Indian prince (supposed to have been 
Buddha), variously styled Josaphat and Yus Afat; and 
an ancient tale translated into Urdu, Ikmdl*ud-Dh$ 
C* Tetfection of Faith**), now out of print, written by 
a Persian historian, Muhammad Ibn-i-Bahwaih, in the 
fourth century of Islam, which narrates the history of 
an Indian prince and saint named Yus Asaf, who 
wandered to Kashmir, w'here he died* In neither case 
did the hero, Yus Afat or Yus Asal, an Indian, have any 

* Cf. J* N. F'arquHai : Modcfn ReUgims Mmtenif'nts in Intlin^ 
Macmillaa, New York, 1915, pp. 140, 141. Abo Prof* Donglaa^ 
article in The Mineieenth Century for Aprils IS96* 

• Cf* article ** Barlaam and foaaphat/' in The Schaff- 

Hertog Encyclopedia of Religioux FCn&whdgc, Funk tk Wagrtalls, 
New York, I, p, 4^5, where the origin of ihe story, fabcly ascribed by 
some to John a( Damascus, is traced to an Indian story, the 
LoHlayistaraf composed some time between the beginning of the 
Christian era and 600 A*P. The version of the story in the Qadian 
library, which 1 have seen, is that contained in Volume X of the 
BibHotheque de Catabaji. 
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connection whatever with Palestine or that section of the 
world, so that there is no shadow of a reason for identify¬ 
ing him with Jesus, even if we admit the bare possibility 
that there actually was such a man, who lived in India 
proper, or in Kashmir, many centuries ago, and at his death 
was bulled in Srinagar, Kashmir. 

This brings us to Ahmad’s culminating “ proof of his 
theory, the alleged “great discovery” that the tomb of 
Jesus is on Khan Yar Street, in Srinagar, Kashmir. In the 
summer of 1913, after considerable difficulty in learning 
its exact location. I visited this tomb, resembling hundreds 
of other tombs of Muhammadan saints, with rags tied to 
the inner gate by those (both Muslims and Hindus) who 
had left money W'ith the keeper to pay for the intercession 
of the occupant of the tomb. The Muslims of the city, 
for the most part, hold that this tomb was in the 
possession of the Hindus until the time of Bulbul Shah,^ 
who decided that it was the tomb of a Muhammadan 
prophet and honoured it as such. Since that time 
Muslims have been in possession, calling it the tomb of 
an unknown prophet, named Yus Asaf. This tomb, 
Ahmad declared it had been miraculously revealed to him, 
is the tomb of Jesus Christ. The first proof he brought 
forward was that the Kashmiris believed it was the tomb 
of a prophet, and since Muhammad was the la.st of the 
prophets, and is known to be buried in Medina, this must 
have been the tomb of his predecessor, the prophet Jesus. 
But the more important proof had reference to the name 
Yus Asaf. Ahmad said that the word Yus, or Joseph, 
the Josaphat to whom reference has been made, was 
a corruption of Yasu,^ called the original name of Jesus. 
The word Asaf he declared to be the Hebrew word asaf, 
to gather, which he said had reference to Jesus* mission 
as the gatherer of the ten lost tribes. 
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* popular name of Syed Abdur Rahman, who, arriving in 
Ka.ihmir^ from Turkestan with 1,000 fugitives in the fourteenth 

** given the credit of establishing the Muhammadan religion 
in Kashmir. 

w Kashmir/’ by H. A Walter, in Tfu Moskm 

World, IV, p. 340. 

* Ycfu ij the name for Jctui in Urdu, 
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tinally, there is the direct testimony of the Kashmiris 
themselves. In the pamphlet, .dw Imporlant Di.^cavery 
Rcgardinfi Jesus Chrisl^, published by the Anjumajp-i- 
Ishd *at-i-IsUm, we read that the testimony t f '*ancient 
documents of imqtiesttonable authenticity and veracity 
receives considerable support from the statements of those 
who have read with their own eyes aa old, now effaced, 
inscription upon the tomb, and who assert that it is the 
tomb of Jesus Christ,’* 

And, Inter on, “ The incontrovertible testimony 
afforded by the tomb itself, backed as it is by the 
uiianimous oral testimony of hundreds of thousands of 
men, and by the written evidence of ancient documents, 
becomes, in our opinion, too strong to be resisted by the 
most determined of sceptics/* No such testimony and 
no such documents exist. 

7'he above paragraphs contain all ihe evidence on 
which Ahmad and his followers soberly undertake lo 
re-write for us the history of the Christian era. 

Coming to Ahmadiya conceptions of Christian 
doctrines, we find them vague and distorted. The 
doctrine of the Trinity^ Ahmad attacked with a virulent 
animosity, which, considered in connection with his access 
to Chnstiaa writings, makes hta mis-statement of the 
true Christian position seem deliberate rather than 
unintentionaL In different passages the Trinity ts said 
to be denied by nature, human nature, the Jewish 
prophets, the Qur'ani and by Christ himself. A familiar 
argnmenr is the follcwitig: Everything, in its simplest 
form, has been created by God in a spherical or round 
shape, a fact which attests to and is consistent with the 
the Unity of God. . . . Had the doctrine of the Trinity 
been true, all these things should have been created in a 
triangular shape ** (Review of Religions^ I, p. 6S). 

' Rfrgardin^ the Trinity, Muhammad in the represents 

Jciniii as aiuwering In the negative (he question Iced him by Allah*— 
"Oh, Jeans, Son of Mary, hast thou said unto manVind, * Take me and 
my mother as two gods beside God^?" (Qur^an V, 116). He 
apparently here conceived of the Chrhtian Trinity conaistiag of 
the Father^ Jeaue and Mary. 
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^^ctrine of the Trinity is thus summed up by 
a recent Ahmadlya writer: 


)5 


** ^^j|*hanity requires one to accept the enija^nia that there arc 
three Godheads, who are separate, at the same time one; that each 
of them IS absolutely perfect in himself, though it is a menle 
impossibility to think of more than one being who it absolutely 
perfect {Rcvxew of Rcl%f(ions, XV, p. 440). ^ 


There are many ironical references to the Persons of 
the Trinity, such as the following, in exculpation of the 
Jews who (for purposes of Ahmad’s immediate argument) 
crucified Jesus: 


!* If the three persons of Godhead ever agreed on a matter, they 
ajjreed upon this that the Son should suffer upon the Cross. The Father 
wished it. the Son vvished it, and the Holy Ghost wished it, and mme 
of the three w as a sinner on that account. Why arc the mor Jews then 
condemned for w ishing the same thing ? . . . Moreover, the Jews are 
not alone involved m the matter, the Gods themselves, inclutling the 
one that suffered, had first of ail come to the decision ** (Review of 
Rchgtous, I, 457 j. ’ 


One more reference will suffice: 

r • *' ''^17 amusing in which the three Persons of 

I rinity shifted the responsibility of the reformation of mankind from 
one to the other. I'herr was the Father, who, having a certain 
suj.enority, in name if not in reality, thought of restoring man to his 
original state—one should think it means the savage state, for the 
human progress has been gradual from a lower to a higher stage*—hut 
he found his hands tied bv the strong manacles of Justice. Out of 
filial reverence the Son offered himself, but when he came into the 
world, he went away with the empty consolation that the third partner 
s^all come and teach them all truths and guide them into all tnilh 
The third Per^oo, being only a pigeon, found himself unable to under¬ 
take the teaching of truths, but thought he had done his duly hv 
teaching the apostles a few dialects, which they were thus able to sneak 
stammeringly ” (Revuw of Religions, I, p. 380). 


Could deliberate blasphemy go to greater lengths? 

^ Neither is any attempt made to set forth fairly the 
Christian position regarding the Atonement, rejected by 
Muhammad, or to attack it consistently and logically. It 
is repeatedly referred to as the “ blood-bath ** (Review of 
Religions II, p. 135), which gives Christians a fancied 
immunity frorf) sin, and hence “ has emboldened in vice 


'.This evolufionar)* conception is foreign to orthodox IilAm* 






most of those who trust in it " {Review of Religions^ IT, 
p-136), It is declared tc have ‘'struck at the very root of the 
purity of heart among the general body of Its Indorsers-' 
0 } Rdigions II, p. 136)* A contrarj^ theor>% which 
makes every Christian pay eternally for every sin, is attri* 
buted to Christians by Ahmad, In a lecture delivered at 
Lahore In 1904: 

■* The Chrisiian!*^ ai»o entenain the belief that a man Jihall be 
condemned ta eternal hell for every sin, and that his larturcri will know 
no end► But the wonder h that, while pTOfJOsing endIes^^ torture for 
other uien, the Son of God Is made to bear paniahment for three days 
only. This unrelenting cruelty to others and improper leniency to liis 
own Son h absolutely inconsistent with the mercy and justice of Ood ■'* 
of RcHgians, IH, pp* S28). 

The doctrine of the Incarnation is thus summarity 
dealt with i 

* Christianity requires one to believe God begat a Son to whom lie 
made over the god hood of the xiniverse {Review of Religious, 
XV, p, -MO). 

In spite of Ahmad's dislike of Christian missionaries, 
of a piece with his mberent hatred of all professional men 
of religion, inckiding MusUm mullahs and mautvts,“ he 
felt some respect, if not admiration, for the Christian 
missionary^ orgajnV.ation. 

'* The huge sumj> of money that are spent, the bulky volumea and 
the iiumbcrie'i^ leaflets that ate written, the reatle^H activity of the 
Christian cvangeUfiitic societiea, and the plenty^ of resourtieii they have 
in hand, are quite unknown in the history of any other miivcinenl^’ 
{RtivU^o of Religiof^^t k P- 340)* 

Its success is readily admitted, as was needful since it 
represents Dajjdl (auti-Chri^t), and Dajjdl must have 
become very succcssfui before the promised Messiah 
appears to put him to fliglit* He quotes from Maulvt 
Sher *Ali, B.A*, one of his followers r 

** Uvea are rififced and money is iquaiidcred like water. Human 
brain cannot deviae any meana which have not been made iiat of by 

* This ill a inisrcpretcntatioii of the Christian and (by implication) 
nf the Mulhm view of eternal purHshment for sin, in ivnicb both 
religiona believe. 

I Cf. p* 69, Note 2* 
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iniaiionancri. They have spread ai^ over the world like 
iMUJitSH They have been to every land and have made tbeir way into 
every home. There b no car but has heard their voice, no eye but 
!ias read their mbehief-apreading wrhiiiga, and there are very few 
hearts w^hich have not imbibed some kind of pernicious inffuefice 
from them* Immense bthe loss that lalim has auftcred at their hands. 

. . , There were days when apo**acy was unknown to Islam, but 
now thousands of Musalmans have gone over to Christianity, Many 
among the Muhaniiriadans have found the temptation of Christianity 
to be irresistible, and thousands of the naked and hungry have adopted 
Christianity* Noble families have also fallen a prey to this Great 
Tempter, * * * The Holy Prophet said that 70,000 Musa Imilns shall 
foibw the DaiiSt. This prophecy, too, has heen more than fulfilled " 
(Article on AntbChrist, Review oj IV, pp, 34-435). 


The success of Christian missions among hlgh-castc 
Hindus in India is disputed, as the number of conversions 
is so few, although in the Eevitw of Religions for October, 
1908, a Hindu writer in the Vedio Magazine is quoted to 
this effect: 


** Christ got only twelve diaciple? in three year*, and one of them 
betrayed him, another denied him and all fled u the time of his 
crucifixion. Thus the ilow growth of a religioua community need not 
deceive us* Who expected that the missionaries would convert all the 
Hindus so India the moment they landed? . . . When wc look 
the difficulty of the tnsk that lay before these alien intruders, we are 
staggered at the amount of succesi they have attained. They come 
with a new Goapel ; they have strangj manners; they speak an 
unknown tongue. They work among a people who are deeply 
attached to their religion. To my mind the Christians are increasing 
at a rate which is truly appalling. * . . Remember Chriiiians have 
doubled in thirty years. Let this formula be repeated so often that you 
learn toeariroaieiti terriblelignifkance, which is-^thatthe death-shadow 
is approaching the Hindu eommnnity^' of Religions^ Vll, 

pp, 406-407). 

The success of Chtistiari missions among the low- 
caste peoples and the outcastes of India is snecriiigly 
conceded. Wc wonder that any professed representative 
of so democratic a relrgron as Islam could thus quote with 
approval a Hindu w'riter: 

*• Wi think the good days of Chriitianity have gone by. . . . 
Nowadays the mnvrrts are found among the Phriaha, the ChaodaU, 
the ChauTvIrs, the sweepers, the butchert, the butJera, and the most 
degraded and demoralized people, who are the peats of the country, and 
whose touch defilei the higher cliiss men. These duncea, drunkards, 
debauchers, and siarviiig rogue® are now countsil by milliomi among 

7 
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Cbrutian converts in India, aid the hi^fbcr daijs pfopk ib dtit^ 
fcittatn ja ' untouched *" by the trifluence of Chriatianity as* evep * ' 

(Revk Ilf of Religiotn , If 1, p. 378). 

In the Panfab Census Report for 1901, ft was safii of 
Ahmad that he began his work *'as a Maulvl with a 
special mission to sweepers'* (Review of Religions, 11, 
p. S3). Ahmad's petition to Government to issue a deniat 
of this statement^ i$ interesting for the light which it" 
reflects on the missionary activities of the Ahmadiya move¬ 
ment in contrast to Christianity. I c]udte it in part i 

"S* ‘Fhat thu atatemciie h altogethtr false and ground leiift. and 
most injurious and harmful to my honour and reputation. 

*■4, That the sweeper dass is spedally associated with Crimea, 
and to represent me as connected with that class when there is not the 
lightest fmmdatton for such ii charge is to represent me as being in a 
state generally considered disgraceful. The sweepers in thh country 
arc looked upon as the most degenerate class of people, and the 
Btttieinent made in the Census Report is calculated to do the greatest 
harm to my reputation, and to hurt the feelings not only of myself, but 
also of the thousands of the most loyal and respectable subjects of the 
Govemmem who follow me aa their guide amf leader in all religious 
and spiritual matters. 

*^S. That my principles and doctrines, which I" haire been 
preaching since the very begiimiug, are morally so sublime and 
spiritually so exalted that they are not suifed to, and accepted by, 
even Muhammadans of a low type and bad morals, to say uothing of 
the sweepers, and that they are accepted only by intelligent and nohlcv 
minded men who lead pure an,d angelic lives, and that my followers 
actually include in their number Ra'ises.* Jagirdara.^ respectable 
Government officials, merchatita, pleaders, learned MmtlvU and 
highly educated young men ” {RezHcw of Religionf, 0, p. 83). 

How different was Jesus' attitude, reflected in his 
saying, now so often quoted in India, “I came not to call 
the righteous but sinners to repentance" (Luke 5: 32). 

The Christian establishment of schools, colleges and 
hospitals is praised without qualification in several 
passages, although in one place we read : 

‘ Undoubtedly a mistake due to Alimsid's having been confused 
with his first cousin. Mlrak Imam-ud-din, who undertook such a mission 
to the Chuhra, or sweeeper. confimunity, 

■ Ra*is is a person of authority, a chief. 

* j5.girdfir U the holder of a jiglr, the perpctuul tenure of a tract 
of mm! subject to quit rent and service. 





‘'Th<* argtimeotti (fot CHristian missions) defjv<jd from the thUb- 
ILsbment of lioapifals and uchooli arc too siUy to hove the sHghtest effect 
upon ony reaftonabie pcraoii^’ {Revkw of ReUgiims, V, p, 438)* 


The Chrfiitiati missionary attitude of alleged aniagonisrri 
toward hl4m h fiercely censured, although in his later 
years Ahmad seems to have discovered a new attitude of 
respect and sympathy on the part of some Christian 
'missionaries toward Islam, and even admitted that they 
were setting the Ary as a good example in this respect. 

We need not linger long over Ahmad's invectives^ 
already alluded to, on the subject of the degeneracy and 
weaknesses prevalent in Christian lands. He does not, 
like his pupil, KhwSjah Kamal-ud-Din/ attribute the 
weaknesses and failures of Christianity in history to St, Paul, 
as though he were its founder. Rather, be writes con- 
clusiveiy, **The deadliest sin is to be attributed to him 
(Jesus) that he ts at the root of all Christian corruption 
{Review ReUgimSi T, p. 159), There is the usual 
contradiction, however, to be found in the-first number of 
the Review of Religions: 

* *■ It cafvnot bu deeieci then that the fold of Christ to-day is 
walking in a path different from that in whkh it walked in ihe days 
when the presence of its holy keep«r exercised its wholetomc'infhrerice 
over ii. . , » h the wholesale debauchery and excetiaive drinking 
of Christian Europe in accordarice with what Jesiisi taught? , . . 
It is not true that li is all owing to the absence of the holy personage 
who worked so wonderful a transformation in the apostles?^' 
{Mevtcwof Ri^HgiottSt I, pp. 3, 4), 

The free intermingling of the sexes is held responsible 
far much of the iinmorality in the West, and^over against 
it the Muslim requirement ol the veil ” is upheld ns the 
ideal. Such prostitution as exists in Westefti lands is 
charged to the Christian ideal of monogamy, and the 
Muslim practice of polygamy is given the credit for the 
alleged absence of the social evil in Muslim countries, 
where woman*s position is held to be higher than 
in Christendom, Drunkenness and gambling are declared 
to be everywhere prevalent in Christendom, and, in this 
connection, absent from Islim,® The Christian mis- 

* Cf. Musiim India and IsUmic Rex^ieia, I, p, 137, 

* Sue, however, p, bBft, 
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siortaries and clergy arc charged with being a$ corrupt and 
drunken as the entire Christian civilization of which they 
are the professed exponents* That Christianity is dying 
out is asserted with the same monotonous regidarify that 
characterizes the assurance that the day of IslS-m't revived 
glory and power has been uahered in by the promised 
Messiah* 






CHAPTER V 



THE AHMAOIYA MOVEMENT AND THE 
INDIGENOUS RELIGIONS OF INDIA 

Toward Hinduism in all its ramifications Ahmad turned 
an unconipromistnj^ly hostile face. For all its cherished 
beliefs he had only sneers. After stating, Of all the 
birds I have an extreme liking for pigeon flesh, because it is 
the emblem of the Christian Deity {Revi&w of Religions, 
1, p, 347), Ahmad ironically praised the Hindus for not 
making their sacred cow an article of diet/ He scoffed at- 
the theory that the Ganges water can wash away sins, 
considering it analogous to the Christian doctrine of 
sanctification. The Vedas w^ere denounced as having 
given birth to the lowest forms of fetishism and idolatry, 
and to religious festivals, among some Hindus, which arc 
'* characterised by horrible scenes of incest and adultery/' 
Their polytheistic tendencies are contrasted with the 
strict monotheism of the Qnr'lkn: “I would like to be 
told in which part of the world the four Vcdas“ have blown 
the trumpet of monotheism- In India, which is the 
home of the Vedas, we find that a variety of creature- 
worship prevails, such as worship of fire, the sun, Vi^nu, 
and so on, so that the bare mention of such worship is a 
disagreeable task. Travel from one end of India to the 
other, and you will find the entire Hindu population deeply 
immersed m nature-worship. Some worship Mahadevaiee/ 

* Anyone hving oiUaidc of India can Arau;e1y realise what a 

Attidied inAult Ihb h to a Hindu practice of vegetarianiam Kaj4 for 

him the mo 2 t sacred significance, Cf. p. 63^ Note %* 

* Higveds, Sirnav^eda, Vwjurvedo, Atharvaveda. 

* “The Great God," a name of Siva, who b associated with 
SiahmS and Vi^nu in the Hindu Trimurti. 
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sing odes m honour of Kp.^najee,^ nnd the rest 
prostrate themselves before Jdols of evcr> description'' 
(Review of Religions, XV, p» 204), The editor of the Review 
o f Kclighns^ in the issue for Julyj 1908, iiuotcs from the 
Vedic Magazine, hr June, the reasons there given by 
Professor Max Muller (taken from his India ; Whai it Can 
Teach Us) for his belief that the religion of the Vedas is 
not monotheistic (Review af Religions, Vlt, p. 272), 
Likewise, the alleged universality of the Vedas is vigorously 
disputed. 

Of the heroic figure of Kama" it is said: “Rama of 
Hindu mythology has also been deified, but he too had to 
suffer the disaster and disgrace of his wife being kidnapped/* 
In another passage we are asked to “consider the jealousy 
which Ram Chandra showed when his wife Sit a was 
kidnapped by Rrivana" (Review of Religions, TI, p* 140), 
This jealousy is notj however, condemned. The Puranas^ 
are described as “fabulous legends/' and again, of Hinduism 
as a whole it is said, “the whole system is a mere 
plaything, a mass of fabulous traditions, which must vanish 
away before the light of science and knowledge/' The 
doctrine of transmigration is condemned because, (1) “It 
divests the Divine Being of all his glorious attributes 
and of fiis power and control over the universe “; 

(2) it “sweeps away ail distinctions between legality 
and illegality *' and vitiates the purity of family life, 
“ for it is possible under this fantastic taw that a 
person's own mother, daughter or sister may be re-born 
to be his wifc“ (Review of Religions, I, p. 409-410); 

(3) it is unfair to the sou! that, after having once 
attained salvationp il should be “ turned out of the 

' An incarnation of the god, Vignu, the hero of the 
Song of Love . 

• One of the two best-known incarnations of the god Vi^ii«» the 
other being Kpstia, He U Ihe hero of the great Hindu epic, the 
ROm^yam, which lelb of the theft of faithhii wife, Sjta, hy 

the demon Efivana, and her eventual recovery by her husband, 

" A group of sectarian Hindu $Bcred writings that follow’d after 
die Yedas and the Upanisadf, in the first millennium of the Christian 
era. They contain the fflter myths, mostly of an unwholesome character, 
attaching to 
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^Ivation house to undergo another series of births and 
deaths, and this merely because of the helplessness of God 
and his inability to create new souls (Review of Reli¬ 
gions, VII, p. 477). 

Notwithstanding the wo*thlessncss of the Vedns, in 
Ahmad's eyes, the members of the Arya Samaj' are 
denounced for their neglect and ignorance of the Vedas, in 
spite of their boasted regard for them. Replying to an 
Arya attack on those former Hindus who had adopted the 
Ahmadiya version of Islam, the Review of Religions 
contemptuously stated 

** for the information of the public that the Qidian Arya SainaJ 
shall be the last body in the world to prove Vcdic learning and 
erudition. So far as we know, the l)ody is constituted of village shop¬ 
keepers, money-lenders, retail grocers and small hucksters, who arc 
ignorant of the Vedas. In contrast with this class of shopkeepers, who 
have deserted their old Hindu faith for that of Pundit Dayanand the 
Hindus who accepted Islam ore mostly educated young men. of whom 
some have studied up to the B. A. standard, and who read the Vedas 
in Urdu and English and spend day and night in the study of 
religious lore.** 

The attack on the Aryas gathered around two foci : 

1. The assertion of the co-eternity of soul and matter with God, 

which borders actually upon atheism, and is practically a denial of 
the need of God*s existence.** ... . . .., 

2. The doctrine of Niyoga,' held to mean that if there is a 
woman who is living in actual matrimony and has a living and healthy 
husband who cannot raise male children to her. i.e.. either only 
daughter? are born or there exists some other reason on account of 

* The Arya Samaj, founded by Swimi Dayinand Sarasvati in 
1875, holds that only the original Vcdic hymns arc fully inspired, 
and that tney contain all the truths of religion and of natural science. 
It believes in one personal God and in transmigration and karma 
as the law of human life. Matter and soul, as well as God, are 
considered eternal, and the three constitute a kind of tnnity for both 
religion and science. The Sam^j is aggressively missionary in 

* This form of temporary marriage, established bv the founder of 
the Arya Samfti, is now for the most part repudiated by his followers. 
A man might contnict this relation with eleven women in aucccssioij, 
and u vifoman with eleven men. For further details^ see the article 
on the Ar>»aSamaj in Hastings* Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, 
II, p. 60. 
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^ pa*fie(i Without th^ birth of a child, it the duty of the 
husband tfj mvjte a thir<i person to hiK home to have scxunl connection 
wtth hiH win t and thU sbaniebii course mty be continued imtli cieven 
male children nrc born to the woman from the strangcr’a seed '' 
(Review of RcU^ians, H, pp. 139-140), 

111 ** rh(? Message of Peace/^ however, Ahmad seemed to 
accept the Vedas as genuine scriptures, and rightly declared 
that the justification of the repulsive practice of NAyoga 
could not be found in them: 

Similarly the dnetrinc of the Niyoga is attributed to the Vedaa, 
Human nature revolts at thl^ hateful doctrine, But as I have already 
said, vre cannot believe thU to be the teaching oi the Vedas. , * . 
Thai millions of ptuple have been believing it to be the wont of 
God is. however, n sufficient reason of its truth, for it h imposaible that 
the word of an Imposter should enjoy the honour which the Vedas 
have enjoyed '* of ReUgiom, VII, p. 25S) , 

The Aryas are particularly denotincad because of 
their violent abuse of, and attacks upon, Muslims and 
Chnstiana, The Review of Religions^ in 1908, quoted 
from Arya wrtringa a series of attacks on Christian 
teaching, such as that Christ was *Van ignorant savage, 
who did wicked deeds and who set up a fraud to become a 
religious leader {Review of Religions. VII, p. 121), and 
then said of them; 

We ar^ surprised to find that the very expressions which arc 
conflidertd adornments of sacred books in an uneducated country like 
India are punished with imprisonment in free and advanced EngUmL 
.... Hovv far the right to criticise entitles a man to depict another 
in the datkeat colours and to use obuaive and conlunielrous 
language is a different question, which I shall not try to answer in 
this article. It is. however, clear that the line must somewhere be 
drawn between liberty and license*' {Review of Religions, VII, pp, 
124-125). 

That there is a limit, nevertheless, to the British Govern¬ 
ment’s toleration of such “ contumelious language ” vi?as 
illustrated in 1914 in the prosecution, under the Indian 
Press Act, of the Editor oi Badr^ an Ahmadiya vernacuiar 
paper, because of articles, relating to the birth of Jesus 
Christ, tending to bring subjects of Great Britain in India 
into contempt,? 

^ Stf also p. 69, Note Z- 
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Ahmad’s la*>t Message of Peace/’ several times 
referred to above, he made the astottlshing iproposal of 
a kind of union of his sect with the Arya SamHii and with 
Hinduism generally, on a basis of mutual concessions, as 
follows: 

*' Ifj In order to have cmnpietc peacep the Hieidu gentfemco and 
the Ary a Samijimn w prepared to accept our Ho!y Erophet. may 
■‘peace and the ble-isings of God be upon liim, as a true prophet of God, 
and give up denying and insulting him* 1 will be the firat man to 
an agreenteru to the effect that we. the inembera of tlie Ahmadiva 
sect* shall always continue to believe in the Vedas and to apeak of the 
Vedas and the in the most respectful terms, and bind ouradyea 

to pay to the Hindus a penaltv of Rs, 300,000 in case we fan to fulfil 
the agreerrtent. If the Hindm cordially wish for this peace they should 
also fiign a aimilar agreement. This agreement will be as follows: 
'We believe in Muhammad Mustafa, may the peace and the blesaings 
of God be upon him, and regard him as a true prophet. We will 
always speak of him respectfully, as a true believer should. A^d jf 
fail to (ulfU this agreement, we shall pay to the leader of the Abma- 
diya /novement R«. 300,000, n a penalty for breach of agreement* 

, . , But in order to make the agreement strong and sure, it will be 
necessary that it should be signed by at least 10,000 intelligent men on 
Nth sides" {Review <?/ VII, p. 357). 

There wfts, of course, iio response to this Impossible 
proposal, which was regarded by the Hindus as 4 kind of 
gaiTibhng vetiture. 

lAttle attention was paid by Ahmad to the ciuicsccnt 
Brahma Satniij/ Ti Is referred to a$ having been really a 
hindrance rather than help to the spread of Christianity, 
because, although it admits the greatness of Christ, ^ those 
who have any Christian proclivities find a refuge in the 
vagueness of Brahmaism/* 

1 A .necr, or inspired poet, in general; used upedfically in the 
Puranic period for •Vseveu primeval pcr»oiiagc!» born of Hrahma^s 
mind, and presiding, in different forms, over each manwantara/’ 
Balfour: Cyclopcdk af Irdia, t, p. 434. i ■ * * 

* A iheiatic reforming movcmerit, which appeared m Calcutta tn 
the fitat quarter of the nineteffith century- It was an aUempt to form a 
pure apintual religion by blending some of the leading ideas of Hindu¬ 
ism and Cbristianiiy, It has now split into three aectiuns, the Adi 
Sain^lhSamij, and the New Dispeniation Samij, Its 
three great leaders have been, Jiucceanively, Rim Mohan Ray, Deben- 
dra Nath Tagore and Keshub Chandra Sen, 







More atteiuion h paid to the Sikh off-shoot of the 
parent^Hindu tree. Guru Nanak^^ the fouruler, sought to 
teach ** religion, pyre and undcfiled ’*—the fcmembrance 
of God and the doing of good—and made his appeal to 
Hindu and Muslim irrespectively. Ahmad, however, 
claimed to have made the unique discovery that Guru 
Nanak was a genuine and acknowledged Muslim, and 
was sent to teach Hindus the truth of Islam : 

It Ih undoubtcclJy true that the person of Nanak vtas nn awhndU 
inciu of divine mercy for the Hindus, and be was, aa it were, the laat 
avutdr of the Hindu religion tv ho tnetl hard to purge the he arm of 
Hindus of the jitreat hatred whkh they entertained agalmtt iHlrlm, but 
to the ereat miafortime of this country the Hindus did not avail them- 
selvea of the holy teachings of Nanak. On the other hand, the Pundits 
of tbe Hindu religion persecuted this great man only because be 
admitted the truth of the religion of He had C{niie to bring 

about a union between Hinduism and klim. but he was not listener! 
to (Rancut UcHgions^ VII, p. 243), 

Ahmad gave many reasons, besides the fact of direct 
revelation, for hi^ statement that Guru Nanak was a 
Muslim. At Oera Baba Nanak, hi the Paujah, there is 
preserved a chold (cloak) said to have been worn by 
Nanak and his successors up to the fifth guru/ Accord¬ 
ing to Ahmad, this chold wTis to have had a miracu¬ 
lous divine origin, and tradition declared also that verses 
from the sacred scriptures of all religions had been writter* 
upon it by the hand of God. Several hundred coverings, 
placed over the chold by successive generations of Sikhs, 
obscured the %vritings : but by special arrangement, on the 
30th of September, 1895, the coverings w^ere removed 
to allow Ahmad, who had undertaken a pilgrimage 

* N^nak (1460-1538), like Kablr, hi« contemporary, condemned 
tbr system of divine iiKarnations ami prenebed against idoSatry a» 
practiced in Hindu temples. He retained the doctrine of Tranfunigra^ 
tiori and ICarma, and made no ebaoge in the Jodifin social flysfem. 
Many Muslims well aa Hindus betame his distipks, and it h 
po&Mble, though not hutorically esfabliahcd, that be mado the 
pdgrimage to Mecca. The Grantk Sdipb, or Noble Bt>ok, the 
sacred scripture of the acet, is now accorded almoat idoiafrous 
worship. 

“ There were fen gurus in all. After that the Cranth Sdhib 
became the abiding guru. ‘ ' 
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for the pur|K>sc, to view the sacred relic. Ahmad then 
discovered that ** From top to bottom the verses of the 
H 0 I 5 ' Qur^rin, especially those refuting the false doctrines 
of other faiths with regard to Divine Unity and attributes, 
were written upon it '' (Review of Religions, II, p. 32).’ 

And we are told that obviously ** NSnak wore the 
chold, that no one might be deceived as to the religion lie 
professed. . . . How could he be best known as a Muham¬ 
madan except by wearing a cloak which could not be 
worn by any but the truest Muhammadan ? ” {Review of 
Religions, II, p. 33). 

This discovery by Ahmad is held to be another proof 
of his Messfahship. 


** As, on the one hand, a death-blow hait been dealt to the Chris¬ 
tian error of resurrection and ascennion, by ilic discovery of Jesus* tomb 
in the Khin Yar Street, at Srinagar, the false notion of the Sikhs that 
N&nak professed any religion other than Isiilm has been brought to 
naught by the discovery of the lacrcd chold. Through centuries of 
Sikh warfare, the c/io/J was presened to serve as a testimony of the 
truth of Islam at the appointed ^ime when the sun of its trudi was to 
sliine forth in its full effulgence .... the chold was miraculously 
preserved so that it may both fulfil the prophetic word In relation to the 
appearance of the Promised Measiah to accomplish the object of making 
laUm the predominant religion by strong arguments an<l heavenly 
signs, and be a testimony to the truth of Islam by showing that it was 
from this source that the founder of a great religion received all his 
blessings’* {Review of Religions^ II, p. 35-36). 


Other evidence, of Nanak’s Muhammadan tendencies 
adduced by Ahmad were that he dressed like a Muslim, 
frequented the company of Muslim saihts, and ascetics, per¬ 
formed the pilgrimage to Mecca, married into a Muham¬ 
madan family, and spoke of the deity in the terminology 
not of Hindu thought but of the Muslim $ufis. It was 
even said that he enjoined, and himself observed, the 
Muslim requirements as to repeating the Kali keeping 
the fasts, performing the prayers and refraining from pro¬ 
hibited food. 


’ 1 have questioned several well-informed Sikhs al)out this incident, 
but found them unable to verify it. 

* The witness of the Muslim that there is no God but Allah, and 
Muhammad is his Prophet. 






two following quocaticns from Macaullffe’s hook, 
Rdi^ian^^ will indicate whnc basts there is in 
Sikh history and tradition for the chold story^ and for 
Ahmad's other alleged proofs of Nanak*s devotion to the 
Musliin faith. 


The Gam (Kansik) set out toi^ard* the having arrayed 

himseif in a atrange motEey of Hindu and Muha^nmadan religious 
hahilinicntR. He put on a mango-coloured jacket, over which he 
threw a wldte safa, or sheet. On his head he carried the hat of a 
Qalaivtbr,^ while ht wore a necklace of hones and imprjnteti 
a saffron mark on his forehead in the style of Hinefua* This wns an 
eJiTneM of hU desire to fomid a religion which should be acceptable 
both to llindua and Muhammadana without conforming to eifljcr 
faith ** <1, p. 58). 

*'After his (NSinak's) successful dlacussiun with the Yogis, the 
(Juru decided to vtsU Makka, the pole star of MuhaTnmadan devottcu. 
He disguised himself in the hTue dress of a Muhammadan pilgrim, took 
a faqfr^s staff in his hand and a collection of his hymns under his arms- 
He also carried with him, in the style of a Musahnun devotee, a cup for 
his ablutions and u carpet whereon to pray. And when an opporUmity 
offered, he shouted the Muhammadan cad to prayer like any orthodox 
fni lower of the Arabian prophet'^ (I, p, 174) ** 

Ahmad had no such love for modern Sikhism as he 
pretended to have for its founder J which is not surprising 
when one remembers the vicissitudes undergone by bis 
own family in the days of Sikh ascendancy in the Panjab. 
He once said: 


** The brief term of Sikh ascendency was marked by complete 
unatehy ami bloodshed, and the people were plunged into unspeakable 
niiseiy- ♦ . - At last the meaiure of Sikh iiiit|uify bec.ame full to the 
brim, and the time came when the plundering career ot these marauders 
was to receive a check. The British came from the East like a rising 


* Max Arthur Macau I iff e, The Sikh in six volumes, 

Oxford, 4909, The author spent many years in compiling the contents 
of this massive work from the writings in the vernacular of the Sikhs 
themselves. The hbtorical portions are of value rather for the picture 
tl^ry give us of the great Guru, m his followers have conceived him, 
than as a trustworthy historical document. 

* An order of Muslim darwishea, or ascetics \ also used of any 
fo^r, 

* I am iidorined by my friend, Sarddr T^ra Singh, of the atnff of 
the Khfiba (Sikh) High School, in Lahore, that there k supposed to be 
ac/iofj of Guru NUnak at Dera BtlbA NSnak, and that tliere are Arabic 
charactei^ upon it which no one lias been able to decipher. 
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8un and dispelled the dark clouds of Sikh tyranny. I'hey the 
>:^untry not only peace and tranquillity, but above all relif^ious liberty, 
which to me seems thi; jjjreatest boon which a just ruler can confer 
upon a subject people.'’ 


Ahmad had little personal contact with the Buddhist 
religion, which is practically non-cxistent to-day in India 
proper, and hence we find few references to it in his 
writings and in those of his followers. To-day, however, 
the sect is spreading in Buddhist Burma, and no doubt 
more attention, of an unflattering variety, will be paid to 
that religion by Ahmadiya writers in the future. 

Buddha’s filleged weaknesses are referred to in one 
place as follows : 

Whenever a man has been deified God has shown his weaknetK 
and infirmities in all points. Buddha was made a God, but in the 
di9chary;e of his duties as a husband and a father, the most sacred of 
the obligations of man towards man, he was an utter failure. Nor was 
he able to observe the other duties towards his fellow-beings, and thus 
entirely neglected one of the two parts of the law. As to the other part, 
vr*., his duties toward God, be offers no better example. He did not 
believe either in miracles or in the accept.ance of prayer. Thus he 
could not find out the path in which the elected of God have walked.” 


In the attitude of the present head of the movement 
toward other religions, there is evident at times a more 
eclectic and ircnic spirit than we have found in Ahmad. 
In an article by him in Review of Religions^ for March, 
1916, he upholds the thesis that all religions are from God, 
but that either they have been limited to a certain people 
and locality, or else they had lost their original character at 
the time v/hen the Qur’an, containing the universal and 
final religion abrogating all others, was sent down to 
Muhammad. This is bringing up-to-date and making 
definite for India to-day the principle enunciated in the 
Qur’an that to every people a prophet and hook were sent, 
after which Muhammad, the last of the prophets, came to 
the Arabs w’ith the Qur’an, by which all previous revela¬ 
tions were abrogated.' In accordance with this develop¬ 
ment we read, in the article mentioned above: 

"So in comparing Islftm with other faiths, nothing is farthest 
(5ic) from my purpose than to call other faiths pure human under- 


» Ct. Qur'an, LXl, 5; LXIV, 46. 
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d the propheti at the world! so maiiiy imposters. On the 

t I ' }* bounden duty as a Muslim to bear witness lo the 

truth of all the rirKteoue servants of God^ wherever they had happened 
to appear, and admit without any reserve or derimt the truth of the 
Indian prophets, Rama aud ICri^na, quite as readily as that of the 
faraeiite popheta. - It again, my business to tesiify tn the truth of 
the Feraion sagej Zoioaster, or any other heavenly personality who 

cJpnied to be the recipient of Divine revelation, who was jraoked up 

with Divine succour and favour, and (or whose acciptanec milHons of 
mmdfl were opened by God (EeHi'w? o/ JRtHsion:i, XV, p, B4>. 




inga ani 
other hand 




CHAPTER VI 

THE AHMADIYA COMMUNITY 

In the first chapter^ in giving an account of the life of 
Mirza Ghulftm Ahmad, the general line of development of 
the sect was traced up to the death of the founder in 
1908, We saw that the real beginning of the movement, 
as a distinct sect within Islam, came in 1891 with the 
Mirza S^iih's announcement that he comhined and ful¬ 
filled in his own person the prophecies regarding the 
promised Messiah and the Mabdi. However, wc may say 
that the Ahmadiya community, as such, owed Its inception 
to the earlier declaration of Ahmad, in March, 1889, that 
he M^as entitled to receive bdPat (homage) from his 
fellow Muslims, Tlie first of the disciples attracted 
by this announcement was Hakim Nur-ud-Din, who was 
destined to become the “first Khalifa.^* In the begin¬ 
ning the Mirza §ahib's followers were calied Qudianis, 
or Miizais, partly in derision and partly to distinguish 
them fram other Muslims in whose worship in the 
mosques they refused to participate. In 1900 the 
members of the community were, at their own request, 
entered under the name “Ahmadiya** in the official 
census list of the Government of India, as a distinct 
Muhammadan sect, and it is by that name that they 
prefer to be known, in 1891, as has been written above, 
the storm of opposition broke upon Ahmad from orthodox 
Islam, the Ar^'a Samaj, and Christianity—^the forces of the 
opposition being led, respectively, by Mauivl Muhammad 
Husain, I’andit Lekh Ram and Mr- Abdulla At ham. 
This period of acute controversy, which included nearly 
all of his prophecies, ended with the order of the 
Government of the Panjab, dated February 24th, 1899, 
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to which reference has been made above,' although 
it must be said that the Mirzk §ahib did not altogether 
adhere to his enforced promise, as illustrated, for ex¬ 
ample, by his later prophecy regarding John Alexander 
Dowie.* 

In the year 1896 the community numbered 313 mem¬ 
bers. In the Census of India Report ^or 1901,1,113 
male Ahmadis were returned for the Fanjab, 931 for the 
United Provinces and 11,087 for the Bombay Presidency. 
It is certain that the number returned for the Bombay 
Presidency was inaccurate, since throughout its history a 
a majority of the members of the community have been 
found in the Panjab. The total strength of the movement 
in the Panjab at that time was given as 3,450. Ahmad 
himself in that year claimed 12,000 followers {Review of Re- 
ligions^ XV, p. 457). Three years later, in 1904, his claim 
had grown to “ more than two hundred thousand 
followers,’* and the editor of of Religions has recciitly 

seen this number doubled in his imagination, and writes that 
“in 1904 the number of Ahmadis rose to 400,000 persons “ 
(Review of Religions, XV, p. 47). Shortly before his death, 
in 1908, Ahmad stated that the full strength of the movement 
throughout the world was then no less than 500,000. No 
evidence whatever is given to substantiate these reckless 
statements, and we must set over against them the returns 
of the Government of India Census of 1911 where, in the 
section on the Panjab (Vol. XIV, Part 2), the statistics of 
the movement arc given as follows: Males, 10,116; 
Females, 8,579 ; total, 18,695. No returns were made for 
the whole of India in the Census, but the Panjab returns 
give us a clue to the total strength of the movement. In 
1912 Dr. H. D. Griswold stated” that in his opinion 
50,000 would be a liberal estimate of the numerical 
strength of the Ahmadiya movement at that time. Allow¬ 
ing for a considerable increase in the six years that have 
since elapsed, it is safe to say that at the very most there 
arc not more than 70,000 followers of Mirza Ghulam 
Ahmad at the present time. 

‘ P. 43. > Cf. p. 45. • Moslem World, II. p. 373. 
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After the death of the founder, in 1908, the direction of 
the movement passed into the hands of Hakim Nur-ud- 
Din, the first disciple, who appears to have been a studi¬ 
ous, clever and industrious man. In accordance with the 
last will of the founder, the affairs of the community were 
placed under the control of a committee, called $adr- 
Anjuman'i-Ahmadiya {Qhlcf Ahmadiya Society^),which (it 
was assumed by all, though not clearly stated in the will) 
was to be under the direction of the elected head of the 
movement,, now known as the **Khalifat*-ul-Masih ** 
(Successor of the Messiah). Nur-ud-Din, as the first 
Khalifa^ abstained from assuming undue authority, and con¬ 
sidered himself merely a servant of the Anjuman to do its 
bidding. Under this policy the community made some 
progress, in spite of the loss of the magnetic personality of 
its original head. There were, liowever, signs of division 
that became more evident and ominous with each passing 
month. These' first became manifest in 1913, Pt the 
time of the Muhammadan riots following the Govern¬ 
ment’s action in attempting to remove an abutting portion 

of a mosque in Cawnporc in order to realign a road. 

The entire Muhammadan community in India was aroused, 
and among those v/ho expressed themselves very earnestly 
at this time was Khwajali Kamal-ud-DIn, already 
referred to* as a leading member of the Ahmadiya 

community, who had just begun the publication of a 
Muhammadan magazine® in England. As this was a 
notable departure from the counsel of Mlrza Ghulam 
Ahmad, that his followers should avoid all political 
controversy and concentrate their energies on distinctly 
religious effort, it was to be expected that some of the 
members of the community would view Kamal-ud-Din’s 
action with alarm. The resultant protest was most 

strongly voiced in an Ahmadiya vernacular paper, Alfazlj 


* It thus became a Sam.\}, analogous to the Arya Samuj and 
Brjihma SainStj tii Hinduism. 

* P. 17. Cf. Muslim India and Isldmic Review^ I, p. 366ff. 

* I'hen known as Muslim India and the Islamic Review, The 
name has since been changed to The Isldmic Review and Muslim 
India, 
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by its editor, Mirata Bashir-ud-Din Mahmud Ahmad, the 
eldest son of Mirza Ghulam Ahmad by his second wife. 
Before this controversy within the community had pro¬ 
ceeded far the cause of the original trouble in Muham¬ 
madan India was removed by the action of the Viceroy, Lord 
Hardinge, through which the entire difficulty was adjusted 
to the satisfaction of the Muslims concerned. A number 
of the most prominent members of the Ahmadlya' 
community, however, continued to cherish resentment 
against the son of the Mirza §rihib, who, they felt, was 
inclined to assume undue authority for his opinions because 
of his relationship to the founder of the movement. On 
the other hand, many conservative Ahmadis felt that 
Khwiijah Kamil-ud-Din and his party had been disloyal 
to the memory of the founder in making common cause 
with Muhammadans throughout India in political con¬ 
troversy, as well ns in having joined the All-India Moslem 
League, which had been denounced as pernicious by Mlrz^ 
Ghulam Ahmad.^ During the last illness of Nur-ud-Din 
both parties were active, the party of the Mirza’s son in 
preparing for his immediate election to the office of 
Khalifa^ and the opposing party in issuing and distri¬ 
buting a booklet giving it as their interpretation of 
the Muza’s last will that there should be no Khalifa 
at all, but rather that the ^adr-Anjuman-i-Ahmadtya 
should have entire control of the affairs of the community. 
Immediately following Nur-ud-Din*s death, Mirza Bashir- 
ud-Din Mahmud Ahmad was elected Khalifa by a 
gathering of Ahmadis in Qadian, despite the protests 
of members of the other party who were present and 
who thereupon seceded, and, with all who shared their 
opinions, formed a new Anjuman, with headquarters at 
Lahore, called Anjuman-Ishd* at-i-Isldm (Society for the 
Spread of Islam). In the absence of Khwajah Kamabud- 
Din in England, the leadership of this party fell to Maulvi 
Muhammad ‘Ali, M.A., LL.B., who has already been 
referred to"' as the able editor of The Review of Religions since 
its inception, and who had prepared the pamphlet regard- 


* Cf. page 67. 


* P. 17. 
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TfiK t1i€ Khdlafat preceding Nar-ud-Diii^s deittli. The 
chief immediate point of dispute between the two partHes 
was whether or not the original Anjuman should have full 
control of the affairs of the community. The question 
had not become acute iii the time of Nur<id"Din» bec*nuse 
of his tactful handling of the situauon, but with the 
election of a son of the founder, who had already tended 
to presuioe upon his family relationship and who wm 
likely to arrogate to himself an increasing degree of 
authority^ further compromise was impossible and a per¬ 
manent split inevitable. The difference was really a 
fundamental one, involving the essentia! nature of the 
claims the founder had put forward. The Qldran party, 
as we may now cal! it, held that he must be considered 
one of the prophets (nubi*), in spite of the fact that 
orthodox I$l3lm believes that Muhammad was the last of 
the prophets and the seal of the prophets/’^ Further, 
they declared that since only those are true Muslims who 
believe in the prophets of God, those who do not so 
accept Mirxa Ghulam Ahmad (unbelievers), 

with whom no true believer may worship, no matter how 
many other points of belief they may share with Muslims.^ 
On the Other hand, the seceding party held that the 
Promised Messiah made no such outstanding claim 
for himself, and they are unwilling to call non-Ahmadi 
Muslims kdfifS4 In general, the latter minimize the 
difference between the Ahmadiya community and 
orthodox Islam, whereas the Qldikn party regard the 
points of difference as of fundamental importance. 
This is evident in marry ways. The Qadiiin party still 
insist on the importance of Mirza Gludain Ahmad’s 
prohibition of true Ahmadis from jollovnng non-Ahmadt 
in their prayers, attending non-Ahmadi funeral 
services, and giving the hands of their daughters to non- 
Ahmadi men, although their sons are permitted to marry 


^ Cf. p. 109. 

* O. Appendix VI for a ruling of the High Court of ?ai:ia, 
Befigiii, oy which Abmadia were declnred to be Muilimt, at liberty 
to worship behind any recognized imdm* but not entitled to form a 
lepsrate congregafion in the mosque. 
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’ tion-Al.imaii) girls. The Lahore party believe that these 
prohibitions were only necessary in the early days of tlie 
movenient and had but a temporary significance. In their 
writings and missionary work the person and claims of 
Mirza Ghulam Ahmad are almost invisible. At most they 
consider him to be only the latest of the and 

his influence survives only in their belief in the death of 
Jesus and his burial in Kashmir, and in the hostile attitude^ 
toward other religions which is found among them to an 
extent that does not exist among educated Musiims generally 
in India to-day. 

In dealing with the recent history of the movement, wc 
shall have to consider the two divisions separately. With 
regard to the members of the Qadian Anjuman, the con¬ 
troversy with the alleged disloyal party has had the effect 
of fusing their loyalty and intensifying their zeal, as being 
now the orthodox, faithful people. The present Khaltfa 
does not seem to be a man of bis fat her ^s force, although, 
as he is still a young man, it is too early finally to appraise 
his character. He is described as follows by a friendly 
writer in the issue of Review of Religions for June, 1915 


{XIV, p. 217) : 


" lie is a young man, bebw thirty years of age, fair of complexion, 
of medium height, slender of hui!d, with a clean broad forehead, thin 
lips, thick short heard, eyes whkh through their halbopcn lids always 
look to the ground, inodest and retiririg habits; such is the appearance 
of the man who now guides the destiny of this community, , , . His 
tife is simple und retiring, and his manners aincere and affable.’' 

This fairly well describes my own impression of the 
man on the occasion of my two conversations with him at 
QudtSn, in January, 1916, He strikingly resembles bis 
father in appearance, in his sedentary habits and in his 
readiness and cleverness in controversy. He is also, like 
his father, a semi-invalid. He has recently married a second 
wife without divorcing the previous one, who is still Hviiig, 

There seem to be no such outstanding personalities in 
this segment as there are in the Lahore Anjuman; but in 
this group of ioyal supporters of the Khalifa there is present 
an earnest spirit of enterprise and industry. The original 


* CL p, HL Notel, 
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§si^^lnjumaii is vigorously pushing forv^'ard education in 
the community. The keystone is the English high school 
at Qadian, which contains about four hundred students 
in all the grades from primary through the fifth high 
standard, and which is affiliated to the Fanjab University. 
About half of these students come from outside Qadian 
and one hundred of them are non-Ahmadis, The fortiicr 
headmaster, Maulvi Sadr-ud-Din, B.A., B.T., went out 
with the secessionists and will be mentioned later/ His 
successor, Maulvi Muhammad Din, B.A., is ably 
prosecuting the work in the new building just completed. 
Of the twenty-five students who went up for the matricu¬ 
lation examination of the Panjab University in 1910, 
twenty-one passed, a very high average. There is, likewise, 
a madrassah^ for the study of Arabic and the Qur’an, in 
which more than seventy-five students are enrolled, of 
whom thirty are expected to go out as missionaries when 
the seven-year course is completed. Primary schools have 
been opened in different districts and many more are 
projected. A beginning has been made in the education 
of women, and the status of women, on the w’hole, seems 
to be above the standard obtaining in Islam generally. On 
three days a week the Khalifa addresses all of the members 
of the community, after the evening prayer in the mosque. 

On the literary side, in addition to the English monthly 
paper, Review of Religions^ less vigorously and ably edited 
than in the long period of M. Muhammad ‘All’s editor¬ 
ship, the following vernaculnr papers are published at 
Qadian; tri-weekly, Alfazal; wceklyt ALfarilq, Alhakamy 
Nur; monthly, Tashlz-ul-A Sddiq, Review of Religious 

in Urdu; quarterly, Tafsir-ul-Qur^dn, A former paper, 
liadr^ whose stormy career was interrupted by Govern¬ 
ment in 1914,* has not since re-appeared, but its editor, 
Mufti Muhammad Sadiq, now edits the paper callid Sddiq. 

The new Anjuman Taraqql-i-lsldm (Society for the 
Advancement of Islam), founded by the present KhaUfo, 

‘ P. ISS. 

’ A Muslim school or college for the study of religious subjects 
solely. 

• Cf. p 104. 
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"to supplement on the reltgjous side the work of the ^adr- 
AnjumSUf has been active in missionary efforts* It claims 
to be supporting twelve paid missionaries In different parts 
of India, Ceylon and Mauritius, as well as in London, 
where there is one, with a paid assistant, whose wt)rk is 
entirely distinct from that of the Kamal-iui-Dfn party* 
Ambitious plans are afoot to send further nfussioiiaries to 

England, Ceylon, Java^ Japan, China, the Philippines, etc* 

In addition to these regular workers, “AH the Afitnadls are 
regarded as lionorary workers, and school teachers as well 
as editors are also sent on preaching tours whenever occa- 
sions arise*" The converts have mostly come from the 
ranks of orthodox Islam, and are most numerous, outside 
the Panjab, in parts of Bengal, the Deccan and Malabar* 

The following quotation from the Governeneiu Census 
Report for Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, covering the period 
from 1901 to 1911, gives an illuminating summary of 
Alimadiya missionary activities in that part of India where, 
as in the Panjab, Muslims represent an important element 
of the population : 

- Ahmadiya doctrines appear fo have been first hitroduced 

in Pi liar in 1893, when a Musafmarj missionttry of BhagalpOr became 
a convert. The movemeni haa already gauied a considerable number 
of adherents from among the educated and weil-tn-do classes. They 
are most uunieroua in BhagaipQr and Monghyr, which form one section 
with n committee affiiiatecTto the Sadr-i-Anjurnan-Ahmadlya, that is 
the central committee af Q^di^n. Funds are raised for the propaga¬ 
tion of the Ah in adlya doctrines and for the ptiblkatimi of ita monthly 
maga'itne,thci?m>tvo//?c%jonJr* * - * In Monghyr the Ahmadiyas 
nave met with considerable opposition from the orthodox Mwaimilna* 

At a large meeting held at Monghyr, in June, 1911, the claims of Mrrza 
< Jim him Ahmad were debated, and after long controveny he was 
denounced as a heretic and renegade. The sect has even made it* 
way into Orissa* Some educated Musahnitns of Cuttack embracea Uj 
doctrines during a visit to Gurdispur, and in their turn succeeded in 
winning over some of their co-religionists in Fnri ; their total number 
IS however small,/' 

Two years later a missionary at Brahmanbaria, tn Fast 
Bengal,’ thus described the growth of the sect itt his 

‘ Rev* John FakJe, of the New Zealand Baptist Misaionary Society, f 

autlioT of The Faith of fbe Crescent (A«jociition Press* Cakutta, 

19i3} 
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village, which had its beginning in the sectet interest of a 
high school maulvi teacher : 

During the Puja vacation he went the iong trip to Q?i.dian on 
□ui poae to find out on the spot whether the Mabdi and his sect were 
true or not. He and the tout men who wer^t with him came backi 
initiated foliowcra and now about fifty ignorant Muhammadans in the 
town have gone over to hia aidc^ much to the angry disgust of the ortho- 
t!e3f secuan. On the first Friday after the return of the maulvJ a reh' 
gious riot was averted only bv the prompt action of the magistfate. 
The renegade maulvi had all along led the FdrfaY lusyera, but after 
hii return the orthodox Muhammadans were determined that he ahould 
not enter the mosquei. so they locked the door on him . He and his 
party went to the mosque bent on breaking it opeoj but the magistrate 
appeared on the scene and prevented him. Feeling is running high 
here just now, and subscriptions have been raised for the purpose of 
bnngiiTg some learned maulm to argue out the matter with the 
pervert/* 

Another missionary in the same station (Rev. Wr F. 
White) writes ; '‘They do not carry on any open propa¬ 
ganda, but work quietly in the villages trying to propagate 
their tenets. Occasionally some lecturers come from 
other places^ but they are not allowed to lecture in public 

gatherings." , , . t j 

Wc have already seen^ how the Ahmadi who introduced 
the liiovernent intoTimapur, in the Deccan, where there is 
now a large community of the MIrz§. §alub^s followers, in 
time formed his own sect and attracted to bis party several 
hundred former Ahmadis. ^ ^ ^ 

The following account of Ahmadfya activities in 
Maiabar is given in the Bombay Advocate of 31st August, 
1915: 

“ Thi; Ahmadlya movement auiung the Musalmins, which bad its 
^ridn in Gurdaapur, in the Panjab, baa securnl about three thousand 
foHovvera in the Moplab* centre of Cannanore in North Malabar 

Foraometime pafti the orthodox and thia new party, which believes 
in the advent of mnothcr prophet like Christ in place of Esanabj, and 


t P. 46, Note 1. _ ^ ^ V , I 

• TheMophhs (MipiHas), cotnpnpmg nearly the whole of the 
Muslim population of Malabar (about 800,000), are dcacendant^ of 
Arab imaiierantN of the eight and ninth centuries, with a t^naider- 
abie admixture of Hindu blood. They have In the past shown fanatical 
hatred of the Hindus, but are to-day, for the must part, peaceful traders. 

• Le,, *fsa rtofii, the Prophet lesu*. 
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ttmuti. crctfd U a » 0 Tt ol Proteatani Muhammaidantsm, Iiiavt; been in 
open hostility, the latter being ffubjecteti to a number of annoyanuca 
mi4 ilV-treatment. The tenirion has now become very severe, and pam- 
pUJfU of an inflammatory nature, calculated to create disturbance* are 
circulated broadcast. ^ 

* 'A Musaliar^ of the orthodox party is re [sorted to have been recentjy 
arrested by die police in connection with it. The Neo^Muaalmans, 
who are in a tninorlty. are petitioning district authorities to afford them 
protection ffoin the orthodox party, who :ire hostile towards them and 
who have exckided them to a certain extent from tb.e moaques/' 

The following quotation from the Ceylon Inckpendentj 
qttotiid in Review of Religions for June, 1916 (IV, p. 224), 
indicates that the movement is active in and about 
Ceylon : 

•*Thc Ceylon Ahmadiya Association. * . - A meeting of this 
Association at 10* Wekanda, Slave Island, ou the 19th instant, Mr. 
T. IC. Lye presided. Mr. C. H- Mnntara read lelters from the 
Ahmadiya headquarters atQadjan and the i^inm-c Mission in London. 
Ik* an 0011 need die formal initiation into the Abinadlya Movement of 
PfuftssiiT Abdwi Latil, ketuter at Chittagong College, Ur. Syed 
Usman i* of Pa til pat, nod the Imam and others of the Rose Hill Mosque 
;if Mauritius. Resolved that a revised scHeine for a mission to Java 
and the Far East be submitted to headquarters. Resolved that the 
printing press be established at Slave Island, and a journal in English 
and Tamil be started, to be called hidtit, and also that the names and 
addresses of all would-be aubsmbiirs be ascertained by the seurrtaries. 
After a study of the Holy Qur*a a the meeting term mated with the 
usual vote of thanks and with prayers to Allah.*' 

To this is appended, in Review of Religions^ b note from 
the honorary secretary of the Aiijuman-i-Ahmadiya on 
Slave Island: 

* ' The Tamil paper, hldm Miftrian, is attacking us mnstseverdy, 
wc are being grossly misrepresented, and if our voice is not rai.sed 
ugainsl these calumnies, the cause of the Ahmadiya in Ceybn may be 
prejudiced," 

The annua! gathering of Alimadls from all parts of 
India at Qadiaii each December tends, as does the 
pilgrimage to Mecca in the case of the orthodox, to 
inspire in the pilgrims fresh zeal /or the cause, as 
opportunity is furnished to hear the leaders of the move¬ 
ment and to meet with other Ahmadis from distant 

The Musa liars are the Mopish njmihts, travelling preach era and 
leacbers of die Qur'lln and the commentaries. 
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On my visit to Qadirtn* in 1916, at the time 
when the annual assembly was just closing, i was 
generously entertained in European style fn n house that 
had been built by an Alimadi police inspector of Bengal 
for his use when he came to Qadian on the pilgrimage* 

A recent undertaking of the Anjumfin Tar(fqqi~i-Isldm 
has been the tr<aiislation of the Qur^an into English, with 
notes and cross-references . . * the entire work to be pub- 
lished in thirty parts, of which one has appeared ar this 
writing (1918)/ A reason given In the preliminary 
advertisement for this translation is, that the English 
translations so far published have been done either 
by those who have been swayed by nothing but 
religious prejudicOt and whose ob|ect was certainly not the 
manifestatfon of truths but the presentation of a ghastly 
picture of the Holy Qur^an before the world ; or by those 
who had no acquaintance worth the name with the Holy 
Qur^an and the Arabic language, the result being that 
those translations are too poor reading to afford anything 
like a real insight into the excellencies of Islam/' 

We will let that sweeping arraignment of the labours of 
Sale, Palmer and Rodwelli as well as of several MusLhn 
translators,speak for itselh The commentary on the 
Qur'anic verses is written, as we should expect, wholly 
from the Ahmadiya viewpoint, and combines the presenta¬ 
tion of Ahmadiya teaching with continual tilting at 
Western critics of the Qur'an, especially Sale and Whert^* 
Typographically the work is excellent 

With regard to the present beliefs of the members of 
the Qadian patty, one of them who speaks with authority 
has given me, in writing, the following three chief tenets: 

“ T Thi: Qur'an is the wurd of Alhih revealed to the Holy 
Prophet Muhammad, whose own words are prencrved in the tradition. 
It is from A to with the arrangemerits of chapters and even voweli, 
from Allah. It is the perfect ami final code of law, and the word$ of 
the Prophet, aa embodied tn the traditiom, are its commentary. 

* Cf. arbcle, "The K.oran According to Ahmad/* by R. F 
McNeile, Moslem World, VI, p. 170 {April, 1916). 

* For an account of the translations of the Qiir*4ti info English, ice 
Zwemer, Moslem Worlds V, p, 214. 
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Z, Revelation did not #iop with Mubainmad; it h nowadays 
also sent to the righteous semnt* of God, live living example of a 
redpient of Re vela t ion has hcen, in our time, the person of A|imad, 
the promised Messiah. This continued revelation U onijf for the 
support of the Qur\\n and of the truth of Mviharnmad's mission.* 

3, Muhammad is» according to Ahmad's teaching, the per¬ 
fect man and model for human guidance. He is free from stn. He 
is a servant of Allah, It is he through whom one can have access to 
the gates of heaven. To say that Christ, Son of Mary, will cornc for 
the reforms of Muhammad^s people is to us a blasphemy and derogatory 
to the high dignity of the prophet of Arabia.^' 


Regarding the respective positions occupied by Mirza 
Ghuiam Ahmad and Mlrza Bashir-ud-Din Mahmud Altmad, 
the same informant writes: 

Miraa GhuRm Ahmad came in the spirit of Chrbt and was the 
second manifestation of' the Prophet of Arabia, His advent was 
promised by all the prophets of yore. S.lhibzJ.da® (Bashir Ahmad) ia 
the second 811 cceasor of the promised Messiah, and it is believed that 
promises^ for the spiritiial revival and progress of Islam are to he 
fulfilled in hU time. He is the promised son of the promhed Memah; 
for the Messiah was to marry and beget a son/' 

Mirzjl Ghuiam Ahmad himsel? is reported to have said: "My 
second manifestatjon shall appear in the form of my successors, as it 
appeared after the Holy Prophet in the person of Ah« Bakr, Ginar, etc, 
A man from God from amang my own children will arise, and ahail be 
named the Promised Reformer* His shad be the time of conquests for 
Islam." 


Ill this we caa trace a possible beginaJng of a -‘doc- 
trine of the person of the second KkaUfaj*' who clearly 
occupies already a position superior to chat of Hjikim 
Nhr-ud“Din, in whose veins no blood of the promised 
Messiah flowed, and in whose day no prophecy of a 
spiritual revival was destined to be fuHiiled. 

A belief to the intercession of Muhammad on the last 
day, and m the miracles of the prophets, are other articles 
of faith that are being emphasized to-day. The May, 1915, 
issue of the of Religiom explains in detail how it 

was possible (in the view of the Qadian party) for Ahmad 
to be a prophet, in spite of the universal Muslim belief 


’ CL p. 55, 

» Sdkibsddd h equivalent to " Young Master," and w often u^ied 
of the heir-apparent to a throne well as in the general sctiae of an 
honoufed son. 





prophets* 


. A man can even gain praphethond by the help of otir 
Lord Mubamraad*« iiptdtEiBil powers. But no prophet with n new 
hook or having been appointed direct will ever come ; For in thii case 
it would be an intuit fo the perfect prophethood of our L^rd* . , . 
According to this we belbvc that a man—the Promised Mesaiah— 
hh^ gained prophethood in spite of his being a follower of our Lord,*^ 

’ Lt'., of Muhammad ** (Revtittv of RelK^iamf X^\^ p. 196), 

Ahmad htmself safd the same thing in a slightly 
different way: 

^*AU the doors of propbethood arc closed save one, La., that of 
compietcly losing one's iudividuality in that of the prophet. One 
that approaches the Almighty through this door begins to reHerl 
the same old prophethood of Muhammad- He becomes a prophet, 
but we cannot call him a new prophet for he is one with his master " 
(Ri^viefu of HeHgions^ XV, p. 475}. 

When asked about his doctrine of future saivatign,' 
following the Judgment, the present KhaUfa informed the 
writer that orthodox Muslims, since they are kafirs^ who 
do not believe in the prophetship of Ahmad, cannot here¬ 
after be admitted to the Garden, When pressed, however, 
he declared that there was hope that they and, in fact, 
kdftrs of every variety; might reach Paradise ultimately* 
He then dwelt at length on his interesting personal belief 
in ultimate universal salvation. At first, he said, only 
those who are perfect in faith and works (perfection in 
works consisting in conformity with the fundamental 
requirements of getting a 51 per cent, pass-mark, as 

he expressed it) would be admitted ; while outside would 
be ranged all the various grades of unbelievers, reaching 
dow'n to the lowest hell. These would then begin to 
ascend toward Paradise and, as they became true Muslims, 
would be admitted, until at last Al!ah*s mercy shall have 
comprehended all. He was willing to concede that the 


‘ Orthodox Mtmlimi^ bdieve that a who has committed 

grettcr «ina miiat pass a purgatorial period ui the Fire, from 

which he cant only be saved by the intcremion of Muhammad. The 
heretical^ Mu'taziUte (cf. p. 65, Note 6) denied that Muhammad's 
interceision could accomplish this. Lesser i‘ini {^aghir<i) can be 
removed in oiany ways. See also p, 36, Note 3. 
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^^sceders belonging to the Lahore party would, through 
Muhammad's intercession, secure early admittance to 
Paradise, by reason of their faith in the promised Messiah, 
ait hough they will find tltemselves sadly deficient on the 
score of works, 

Darwishes, Sufis, saint worship and asceticism of all 
kinds are under the ban as emphatically at the present time 
as In Ahmad's lifetime, yet it seems that already the tomb of 
Ahmad has become to some extent an object of supersti^ 
tious regard in the eyes of his followers, whose desire and 
duty it is to visit Qadian at one of the annual gatherings 
in Decemb^t^ there to behold the scenes of the promised 
Messiah^s life and ministry, to hear his teachings ex¬ 
pounded by his son, and to offer prayer before his tomb*^ 
In the Appendix further facts are given regarding 
the present beliefs and constituency of the Ahmadiya 
community. 

The work of the two Qadift.n Anjumans is supported 
by contributions of the faithful throughout India,^ and, in 
addition, every true believer is expected to leave behind 
him a ivii! which bequeathes at least one-tenth of lus 
property to the cause. The Qadian community makes no 
appeal to orthodox Muslims for funds and claims to be 
wholly supported by Ah mad is. 

Turning now to the Anfuma7t^Ishd^at-i-Isldntf with 
headquarters in Lahore, there is little, if any, pro¬ 
paganda carried on by its members on behalf of the 
Ahmadiya movement as such. The appeal which is made 
by the leaders and missionaries of this party is to Muslims 
generally, urging them to forget their differences and unite 
In order to further the in teres l and spread of Islam 
throughout the world. Their pristine educational venture, 
ill 1915, took the form of a so-called “ collegein 
Lahore, where a number of young men were trained 
to become missionaries of Islam* According to a state¬ 
ment written for me at that time by a member of this 
Anjuman, the admission qualifications for the college arc 

* Cf. p. 34. 

* The rtgular zalt3t (nims) miisl all be sent to QacIMii, eis the 
Baif-ui-Mdl (treasury). 
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the iri^triculatloa examination of the Panjab Univ€rsity> 
or other equivalent examiJiation, or Mufishi or 

Mauivi Fa^iK that is^ high proficiency in Persian or Arabic 
with English equivalent/’ Maulv! Muhammd *Ali, 
M*A.^ LL.B., was the chief member of the staff* which 
containeci a “ Professor of Hadis/a ** Professor of Bible, 
^Hebrew ani! Arabic grammar/’ and a “Professor of 
Islamic and other histon^/* It might be of interest, as 
casting light on the relationship between the two parties, 
to quote a paragraph from a letter of a member of the 
staff of Review of Religions^ from whom information about 
the Lahore “college'’ was requested—given with no 
understanding that it be considered confidential 

There exists no college worth tlie name, for a clasa of Jiirtcl 
siudentil (about half a dozen), taking instruction from an ordinary 
maulvi and an incompetent Christian convert, cannot rightijr' be termed 
a college. 1 do not think that such an irregular institution can do 
useful work. There are already a lot of clai^ses of the kind opened 
and maintained by hjjuslims, but they all lack the life-giving anirit, so 
mnrveilouab- manifest in the iiistitutiona of Qadiin. You may RUeas 
the reason, for the living and the dead cannot be on the same par ; and 
the nominai follower* of Ahmad of Qadirui cannot reap n good batve-i! 
after their vain attempts at putting a scythe to the green fields of 
Qadian, They will, along with their mimic institution, disappear 
from the scene in the rear ftihire, and be merged m the vast, but dead, 
Mudim community. This being the case, what sort of work can this 
80 -called college do, and what good can we expect from it?'^ 

The “ college “ has been discontinueil, but in 1916 
the Anjuman opened a “ Muslim High School and Senior 
Cambridge Local College “ m Lahore, with MauIvI §aJr- 
ucI*DIn, B.A., Khwajah Kamal-ud-Dn/s former associate 
in the Wok mg Mission, at its head* I am inforined that 
there arc upwards of one hundred students, of whom a few 
are in residetice, who are being prepared for the Cambridge 
Local Examination, The English Bible is taught (1917“ 
18) by ^ Christian chaplain, Rev. F. F, Shcarwood, 

In the autumn of 1918, a hostel “ for the benefit of 
Muslim collegiate students“ was opened by the 
in Lahore. , 

In addition to this educational work, other activities 
of the Lahoreconsist of the pablication of the 

^ Cf. p, 56, Note 3. 
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fri-wtekiy Pdigham-i-SuUih in Urdu, nnd also of some 
literature, including another transhtioii of the Qnr'ati into 
English, completed In December, 1917, by Mautvi 
Muhammad *Ali, the president of the Anjuman. The 
Anjuman claims to have several missionaries in different 
parts of India, whose purpose is ** to adviitice the cause 
of Islam/' It has also inherited from Ahmad his penchant 
for holding public debates on religious themes/ A ‘ 
growing interest in politics, on the part of this 
was evidenced by the sending of a deputi^tion, hcadctl 
by MaulvT Sadr-ud-Din, to Mr, Montagu, Secretary of 
State for India, on behalf of the so-called Congress-Moslem 
League Scheme of Home Rule, in December, 1917* The 
Iddmic Review and Muslim India is published in English 
at Woking, and, in addition, an Urdu edition is published 
in Lahore and a Malay edition in Singapore, 

A species of social service has been undertaken by the 
Anjuman on behalf of the criminal tribes of Kot Moklial 
in Sialkot district of the Panjab. In 1917 the total in¬ 
come of the Anjuman amounted to Rs. 36,923-0-9, and the 
expenditure totalled Rs, 34,479-10-9, An anniversary 
meeting of the Anjuman takes place in the Ahmadiya 
buildings, Lahore, each December 

The chief missionary interest of this branch of the 
Ahmadiya community centres in the mission in England, 
to which reference has already been made/ Its founder, 
Khwajah Kamal-ud-Djn, a graduate of Forman Christian 
College, Lahore, received his B.A* in 1893, became a 
pleader in Peshawar and then in Lahore, and early in 
1912 proceeded to England as a missiopary of Islam. 
He first established his headquarters at Richmond, but 
in August, 1914, moved Mith his helpers to Woking, in 
Surrey, where there already existed a mosque, built by the 
late Professor Leitner, a former principal of the Oriental 
College, Lahore, and given by his heirs after his death to 
the Muslim community. Khw^jah Karnal-ud-Din believed 
that his first duty was the removal of the nrtisreprescnlation 


' Ch Appcndisc VIII for a typical Abmadlya chaHcngc to a 
public debate- * Cf. p. 118. 
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^pf Muhammadanism which he held was current in 
Christian circles in the West. To further this end he 
commenced the publication of the paper, first named 
Muslim India and the Islamic Review. He also seized 
every opportunity of delivering lectures on various subjects 
connected with Islam. For instance, :n January, 1913, .1 
^debate was arranged at Cambridge on the subject of 
“ PoIy{?amy,y in which it was stated, in favour of polygamy 
(as reported in the Islamic Review)^ that ^*cven God was 
pleased to take birth in the house of a polygamist, as the 
blessed Virgin was the second wife of Joseph, father of the 
Lord.*’ On another occasion the subject of the position of 
women in Judaism, Christianity and Islam was discussed and 
compared, and it was arped that Islam had done more than 
all other religions to raise the status of womankind. At 
the International Congress on Religious Progress, held in 
Paris in July, 1913, Khwdjah Kamal-ud-Din delivered an 
address on the subject of IsISm and received a cordial 
reception. All such meetings arc reported at length in the 
Jsldmic Review, which, in addition to Muhammadan 
apologetics, contains a great variety of attacks on the 
Christian faith and us founder, similar to those quoted 
in Chapter IV above. At first some space was given in 
the paper to political affairs in connection with IsISm in 
India, but of late the articles have been almost wholly 
religious in character. 

In addition to the mosque at Woking, the Mission 
has rooms at 111, Camden Hill Road, Netting Hill 
Gate, London, W./ where Sunday religious lectures, 
Friday pravers, with sermon, and literary and scientific 
lectures, on alternate Thursdays, are held. The last- 
named are promoted by the London Muslim JJtcrary 
Society, which, like the Central Islamic Society, the 
Society of London Muslims, and the British Muslim 
Association, is a British development of Ahmadiya Islam. 

A number of English ladies and gentlemen have 
professed conversion to IslSm, the most prominent being 

Cf. Appendix V for a new»papcr report of n meeting in the 
ormcr London headquarter* of the Misfion at Caxton Hall, 
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^"Cocd Headley, an Irish peer, engineer and sportsman, who 
is now the president of the British Muslini Association/ 
Other English Muslims who are constant contributors 
to the Islamic Review are Professor Henri M. Leon, 
M.A., Fh.R, LL.a, F.S.R, A. Meville L Whymant, 
Ph*D,, Litt.D., F.S*P., and Mr. J* Parkinsoru Alto¬ 
gether perhaps two hundred had announced their 
conversion by the end of 1917* A quotatioii from I he 
Islamic Review for January, 1916, will indicate what is 
involved in the acceptance tjf Islam in England to-day* 

Brotherhood, being universal ie o^en to all, and anybody 
who wouid like to join itc&n either attend the Friday prayers atone p,m., 
at 39, Upper Bedford Plaee, London, W.C\, on any Friday; or 
Sunday jjerv ices, held at 3.15 p.m, at the Woking Mosque* Send the 
accompanying declaration to the Imiim of the Mosque, Wokiiig, 
Surrey, who will aKvays he glad to answer any inquiries^ falilm claimu 
to he a rational faith, and undemkes to satisfy the reawon atui cou- 
science Ldh, so cridcisiti is encouraged and every effort otade to 
answer questions satisfactorily. 


DECLARATION FORM 


son 

I daughter of 

wife 


of (address) .......do hereby faithfully 

0 ud aokmiily declare of my own free will that I adopt Islam as my 
religion; that I worship One iind only Allah (God) alone; that 1 
believe Muhammad to be hh messenger and servant; that I respect 
equally all prophets—Abraham, Moses, Jesus, etc**-*that f will live 
n Muriim Ufc by the help of Allah. 

^ La ilahu ilLAllah, 

Muhammad al raaul-Allah,^ 

N.B *—Please address all inquiries to the Mnulvi ^adr-ucl-Din, 
B*A*, B.l *, Head of the Mosque, Woking, Surrey,* 


» On December 9, 1916, Lord Headley was fined ten shillings, or 
seven days' imprisonment, at Tower Bridge Police Court, London, for 
being drunk and disorderly in Waterloo Road* The case svas appealed, 
ami at the County of London Sessions, on January 19, 1917, the appeal 
was dismissed with coats. See The Glasgow Weekly HetM for 
December 16. 1916, and January 30, 1917, See also Lord Headleyk 
explanation in IslSmk Revie^di, October 1917, Vol. V, p. 431. 

^ /,e., Kdimn, Cf. p* 104, Note 1. 

* Compare with the P'orm for Initiation into the Ahmadiya 
Movement, in Appendix 11. 
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Another quotation, fiom the issue of September, 1915, 
will illustrate the aspirations and dreams of the group at 
Woking: 


" riie time is approtchin^ fast when God will no more remain an 
abaiifd mathematical problem, even in Christian lands. The time 
will come wheii Europe will be freed of its four cnrses of selfbh 
materialism, drunkeimm, gamWinj^t Jind licentiouinesa. The time will 
when the Christian belief that woman was the cause of that sin with 
which, according to Christian nations, all mankind is permeated from 
bmh, will die out* The tim^ will come when innocent and angelic 
cmldren, if they die unbaptiKcd^ will not be sept to perdition became 
of the crimes committed by thdr remotest possible aimeiiors, and if 
they live thcj'will not be allnw-ed to grow up with the demoralizing 
conviction in their mi ndft that they were born sinners, and that their 
sms can only be cleansed by the blood of Christ* The time, in abort, 
will tome, and that, iHshfi AHaht '' ?foon, when Islam will be accepted by 
the European nations as the religion wbich satisfies man's reason and 
conscience both. The time will come when in European countriei 
Eid-uI*Fitr“ and other Muslim festivals will no more remain novelties, 
and when the cry of La Hdha iU&Uah M\if/ammad Rasutalkh 
Will be heard from high minarets five limei everyday from European 
ciUcA.*' ^ 


This pertodical is sent free to several thousand non- 
Muslims with the idea of interesting them in Islam, and 
the editors make it their boast that because of their work 
the Western mind has already been disabused of such 
misrepresentation and misunderstanding which has been 
enveloping Islam and tarnishing its beauty for centuries," 
The same claim is made for a book by Lord Headley, 
entitled A Western Awakening ta I slam which is 
really a inodlficd restatement (for the most part published 
previously in the Islamic Review) of MTrz^ Ghul^m Ahmad's 
glorification of Islam at the expense of Christianity, 

At this writing an effort is being made to compass the 
erection of a mosque in the city of London itself, and 
Khwajah Kamal-ud^Din has spent considerable time in 
India arousing interest and securing funds throughout the 


^ J.e*, “ Pieaae God.*» 

* The U the feast whkh celebrates the end of the fatt 

of 

* Bon. Lord Headley, ILA,, etc., /I Western Awakening to 
limm; Being the Result of Over Forty Years'^ ConteMpiation^ London 
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Indiaa Mahanimadan world {not simply from Ahma- 
dis, be it noted), on behalf of this project as welf as ci all 
the work of the Muhammad an Mission in England, in 
which there are now several paid and many voluntary 
workers. 

For the purpose of giving a resume of the beliefs of the 
members of the Woking Mission there is included In 
Appendix IV, p* 147, a part of an editorial on ‘’What is^' 
Islam ? ” which Is taken from the Islamic Review, The 
following subjects of articles that have appeared recendy in 
that periodica), selected at random^ will give an idea of 
the range and nature of its contents: 

A Muslim's Obligations to His Kinsmen/' “Universal 
Brotherhood/' God and Science/’ “Haeckel anti 
Isiam/' Relative Position of Man and Woman in Islam/’ 
The Age of the New Testament/' “ Christendom and 
Islam/' “Islam/' “ Islam and Idulatry/’ " Misrepresent a* 
tiom of Missionaries/’ “Jesus Christ as Man and 
‘God’/' “The Solidarity of Islam/' “Islam and Civili¬ 
zation/' “ Who was the Founder of ’ Church Religion' 
in the West ? “ 

Regarding the liiiancifd condition 
Missionj the receipts from Muslims in 
world during the year 1917 tetalletl Rs, 
the expenditure wns Rs. 31,963-6-U. 
include the expenses involved in the publication of the 
fsldmic Review^ a considerable enlargement of which is 
proposed in the near future. 


of the Woking 
all parts of the 
26,765-8-3, and 
These figures 



CHAPTER VII 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE AHMADlYA 
MOVEMENT 

In cansidering the raison of the Altmadlya move* 
mentj it is necessary to distinguish between the motive 
and the reasoning of its original leader^ and the motives 
that have actuated chose who have joined the sett both 
before and after the founder's death. In the case of 
Ghulim Ahmad himself, as in the case of his great 
master, Muhammad, thirteen centuries earlier, a predom¬ 
inant influence leading to his assumption of the role of 
prophet was undoubtedly his overwhelming sense of the 
evil that was in the world, particularly, in Ahmad's case, 
chat part of the world which was nominally subject to 
Muhammadan law and etines* As he meditated upon 
this he was mindful of the tradition^ that at the beginning 
of every hundred years reviver (Mujaddid^) would appear, 
who should revivify Isliim and restore it to the pure prin¬ 
ciples of its founder. Ahmad's conviction that he had 
been chosen to fulfil a unigue mission may well have had 
its incejJtion in the growing coosciousness, which appears 
early in his writings, that he was the divinely appointed 
reformer fur the fourteenth century of the Muslim era* 
Following this, through his contact with Christian 
missionaries and their claims and doctrines, a new Chris¬ 
tian element was Introduced into his thinking, and, froai 
that time forward, occupied a far more prominent place in 
his mind than is the case wnth the average Muhammadan 

^ See Ed. of ihy3 of A1 Chazah, with commentan'ot S. M , 1, 
p. S6; ami Gotditther, ilhcr den Islam, p 314 

» a. p. 116 . ^ 



teacher and preacher. He early recognked the importance 
oi the unique place given to Jesus by Muhammad, especi¬ 
ally in the fact, as the Qur’in is generally interpreted by 
Iskm, that Jesus was taken up alive into heaven._ Ahmad 
saw that a live Jesus, whose tomb nowhere existed, and 
a dead Muhammad, whose tomb at Medina was an object 
of iiilgrimage for Muslims, gave Jesus an advantage of 
which Christian missionaries might have made iar more use 
than they had. After Ahmad had reflected upon these 
things and discussed them with Muslim and Christian 
friends, the revelations began to come, as described in the 
first chapter, giving to Ahmad ^al! the honours which 
Muslims usually ascribe to Jesus, anti most of 
those conferred by Muslim " agreement" upon Muham¬ 
mad. From nil classes of Muslims he sought acknowledg¬ 
ment as the " next step ” in the divine revelation, 
which came, in time, to mean that he was not only the 
refornrer of the present generation, but that he was also 
the futfiller of all the apocalyptic hopes of Muslims—those 
iookiiVg toward the Malidi as well as to the promised 
Messiah. Then, even as Muhammad from believing that 
he was sent specially to his own followers came to regard 
himself as appointed to a more universal mission, Ahmad 
extended his claims to other religions as well, declaring 
that his revelation was to all mankind, to the Christian 
and the Hindu as well as to the Muslim. But here the 
difficulty of Jesus’ ascension into heaven fn his earthly 
body, according to both Muslim and Christian ideas, had 
to be conclusively dealt with by Ahmad, since,_were Jesus 
really alive in such a unique manner, which did not hold 
true of Muhammad and the other prophets, it would be 
expected that his return would be supernatural in character, 
in which case Ahmad would have no ground for his claim 
to Messiahship. Ahmad accepted the issue by boldly and 
repeatedly declaring that if the commonly accepted view 
of Jesus’ ascension was true, he (Ahmad) was an imposter; 
and we have seen how earnestly besought to prove that 
orthodox Muslims and Christians were wrong, through 
his revelation declaring that Jesus died an ordinary death 
and was buried in Srinagar, Kashmir, The efforts of his 
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later years were divided between urging the proofs of his 
various claims to unique eminence^ building up the new 
community centring in Qadian, and giving in his lectures 
and writings the spiritual interpretation of Muhammadan 
teachings which he held to be needful for the revitalizing 
of the Muslim world. His proposal, just before his death, 
to form a union of the Ar>’a Samaj, Hinduism and Islam, 
was the climax of his lifers activities. 

To understand the motives of those Muslims^ who 
have joined the movement—other than those who were 
attracted by the personality of the founder and immedi¬ 
ately and blindly accepted his judgments and revelations 
as valid, without any use whatever of their reasoning 
faculties—it is necessary to survey briefly the recent 
development of Islam in India. Dating roughly from 
the beginning of the nineteenth century, there came 
to the religious thought and life of India, moribund 
for .so many centuries, a notable awakening and 
advance, due, as Dr. Farquhar has shown,^ to the 
co-operation of three forces—the Hritish Government in 
India, Protestant Christian Missions and, at a later period, 
the work of the great Western orientalists. The 
Muhammadan community in India (comprising more than 
sixty millions of the three hundred odd million inhabitants) 
was the last large unit of the population to feel and 
respond to this new stimulus, as it was farthest behind in 
education and culture. It was their great progressive 
leader, Syed Ahmad Khan,® of Delhi and Aligarh, who 
first realised that the Muslims must join the Bengalis, 
Marathas, Parsis, and other races and communities, in 
seeking to assimilate the results of Western scholarship, and, 
where necessary, to adapt their religious ideas and practices 
to fit the new environment created by the influx of British 
civilians, Christian missionaries and oriental scholars. He 
advised-his fellow-MusIims in India to eschew political 


• The number of Hindus an<! Christiana who have become 
Ahmadli in India and other countries is so small as to be negligible 
for our present purpose of estimating the significance of the sect. 

• Modtrn Rehgioiis Movements in India^ P. 5. 

• Sec p. 66, Note 1. 
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controvt-rsy, and^ thunkhilljf recogai^'ng the advantages 
affordrjd to Islam in ladia by the presence of the British 
Government, to seek in every way to advance the cause of 
education and social reform within their own ranks. In his 
residential collegCj at Aligarh, Western arts and sciences 
were taught by European scholars along with the religions 
instruction given by Sunnite and ShEite maulvis. To the 
utter abomination of the orthodox, he mingled freely in 
English society, even dining with English ladies and 
gentlemen in their homes, and in his periodical, TahzWul 
Akhlaq ('* Reform of Morals^’), he urged upon fiis commu¬ 
nity the importance of female education and cnlranchise- 
ment, and of other advanced reforms. In religious matters 
he was a liberal and a rationalist, going so far as to place the 
Christian Bible on a par with the Qur’an, as no less, and 
no more, inspired, holding that the Bible has not been 
corrupted by the Christians, and that in the Qur’an, as in 
the Bible, there is a human as well as a divine element. He 
also wrote part of a commentary on the book of Genesis. 
One of his watchwords was> 'VReason alone Is a sufficient 
guide," and he quoted with approval the remark of a 
FrenGh writer, that Islam, which lays no claim ro miracul¬ 
ous powers on the part of the founder, is the truly 
rationalistic religion.' As Goldzihcr has pointed out" 
this represents a return to the old Mu’taziHtc position/' 
and in its univerealistic outlook upon other religions is 
akin to Bibism in Persia, which arose at about the same 
period. 

Sir Syed Ahmad Khan and his followers, then, 
represent the first development of Indian Islam, under the 
stimulus of its contact with XVestern ideas, and it would 
be difficult to exaggerate the profound influence of this 
movement on the articulate section of the Muhammadan 
world of India. In the second stage we pass from what 
Dr. Farquhar calls movements favouring vigorous re¬ 
form/* to those in which reform is checked by defence of 

* See Wei three ht, Indian hldM and Modern Thoughl^ Church 
Gorigress, 1905. 

* Vorlcsungen Uber den Isidmf p. 313, 

^ Cf, p, 65, Note 3 i and p, 133, Note I. 
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e old faiths, from the atmosphere of the theustic Brfihma 
Samai, of Ram Mohan Roy md Keshub Chandra Sen, to 
that of the larp^ely reactionary and strongly anti-Christian 
Arya Sama] of Dayanand SaraswatT. Such weli-known 
living Muslims as Syed Amir ^Ali and Maulvi Chiragh ‘All 
rcpr€,seat this school of thought, which in its Muhammad¬ 
anism is as rntionaUstic as Sir Syed AIrmad Khan, but in its 
attitude toward other faiths is much more dogmatic and 
less tolerant. These writers are greatly concerned to prove 
that the reforms—religious, social, moral and political— 
which have been forced upon Islam by pressure from 
without are really in line with the original spiril of Islam, 
however much Muhammadan tradition, law and present- 
day practice may actually oppose them. Furthermore, they 
declare that the real Islam is the universal religion of the 
future, because it meets sinful man on the lower level of his 
PTacticah everyday life, instead of holding up, as does 
Christianity (jitr), ideals impossible of attainment* This 
prohably represents that “side development of Islam'‘to 
which Professor A^acdonald alludes in Aspects of Isldm^^ 
when he writes: " Or are the wheels of progress to crush 
out all ideals, and is the future civilis 5 .atfon of the world to 
be woven of philosophic doubt, of common-sense attitudes 
and of material luxury > There is a curious side develop¬ 
ment of Islam which looks in that direction, and which 
sees in the narrowed, utilitarian aims, in the acceptance of 
the lower facts of life, in the easy ideals which characterize 
that religion, the promise that its will be the future in the 
common-sense world to come, and holds that, even as the 
world is, Islam must be the religian of all sensible men*** 
Syed Amir *Ali seems to hold that view of Islam, in its 
essence, only insisting that Muhammad's practical rules 
assist morality more than do general precepts ; and yet 
admitting that rn order to the wide acceptance of Islam in 
the West certain modifications of its requirements are 
essential Jn The Spirit of Islam he has written: “The 
Islam of Muhammad, with its stern discipline and its severe 
morality, has proved itself the oiily practical religion for low 


» Pp. 256, 357* 
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natures, to save them from drifting into lawless materialism. 
It is probable, however, that should the creed of the 
Arabian Prophet receive acceptance among European 
communities, much of the rigid formalism which has been 
imparted to it by the lawyers of Central Asia and Irak 
will have to be abandoned*^ 

Thus has reform passed over into apologetic, as, in the 
main thesis of Syed Ainlr 'AlTs book, it advances to 
polemic and straightforward attack essential to the 
assertion, on this new ground, of the superiority of Islam 
over Christianity. As Syed Arnir ^All and Mauivi 
Chiragh have departed from the policy of Sir Syed 
Ahmad Khan in the btter^s unpolemical religious 
eclecticism, the vigorous group of Muslims composing 
the All-India Moslem League® has departed from it in a 
different direction in their active championship of the 
political rights and ambitions of the Muslims of India in 
the present day. The editor of the defunct Comrade 
(the organ of this group), Muhammad *Air, by reason 
of his seditious articles and utterances, was interned by the 
British Government, together with his brother and a 
number of other prominent Muslims, soon after the com¬ 
mencement of the war wdth Germany. 

We come now to the Ahmadiya movement, which 
represents oo the religious side a further departure from 
Sir Syed Ahmad's position, in the matter of religious 
liberalism, but is a return to it, though on different 
grounds,® in the matter of the absence of political contro¬ 
versy. The rationalism of all the newer school is utterly 
repudiated by Ahmad, as wc have seen, and there is 
present here a zeal for reform more analogous to the 
Ws^hhUbites than to any other modern party of Muslims, 
It represents a later stage of the reaction to a Christianity 
by this time established and rapidly winning converts. It 
has attracted those Muslims who, concerned alike at the 
inroads of Christianity and (to a small extent) of the Ary a 
Samaj from without, and of rationalism and worldliness 
frotn within, turned eagerly toward a leader who took his 




* Preface* p. xii. 


» Cf. p. lU. 


* Cf, p, 103, 
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Stand firmly upon Islam as a revealed religion, as being the 
supreme revelation of God to man, and, allowing no 
quarter to Christianity, pressed forward in unsparing attack, 
not, however, asserting the superiority of Islam on the 
ground of its rational character, but rather because of the 
authentic and conclusive nature of its divinely inspired 
revelation. Accordingly, following in this Syed Amir ‘All 
' rather than Sir Syed Ahmad, Western civilization, as well 
as the Christian religion, is generally and heartily 
condemned. 

Undoubtedly one element which helped to convince 
many Muslims of the validity of Ahmad^s claim to be 
the medium of revelation in our day was hm theory 
regarding the death of Jesus, which brought them 
relief from the predicament in which they had hitherto 
been placed in religious controversy with Christians. 
This reason for success is frankly set forth in a recent 
article by Ahmad’s son, the present Khalifa^ which 
is the substance of a tetter sent by him to the Nizam 
of Hyderabad: 

■* The chief re:t9on why the reformer of tin# age was given the 
title of Mwiiiah wna tha the wae destined to fight against * Church 
Christianity' and to break itn power, and as an actual fact the instru* 
ments which the reformer used towards this end were such as were 
altogether beyond the power of the ChrUtians to face. For example, 
it wa:i the practice of the Christians to take in Musalmilns by »uch 
argiinienti hu the following:—* Mark, how our Messiah ia atiM alive 
while your prophet is dead/ Our Messiah used to bring the 
dead to life. Vour prophet did not bring any dead to life.* 

‘ Our Messiah is sitting in the sky, your prophet lies buried under 
the »and/ ' Your prophet will not visit the earth again, but 
our Mesajah will once more come fo the earth to purge it of its 
corrupllona, and it is he who will overthrow the perils of the latter 
dajfs,* ' Now, say truly, which of the two is superior ?* The argu¬ 
ment was such as could not possibly be escaped by the Musalmins 
and most of them fell a prey to the deception. What the reformer 
did was lo establish by powerful arguments the falsity of all such 
notions. He thus saved Musalrnuns from the clutches of the Chm- 
tiaoa. ... By proving that Jesus died a natural death, the new reformer 
gave a fresh kaae of life to Islam, and now the Musalmlna are for ail 
time# »nvtd from failing a prey to the Chriatian missionarka 
of RHigiens, XV, p. 9), 

A further powerful demerit of attractiveness in the 
Ahmadlya movement is its appeal to the age-long eschato- 
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teal hopes of Muslims, held to some extent in common 
with earnest adherents of most of the great religious com¬ 
munions of the world. It is on this stele that it is distant- 
Iv related to the B;lhi and Baha'i movements^ from which 
it differs essentially, as we have already seen,^ in the matter 
of its exclusiveness and intolerance, insisting, as it does, 
not on the oneness of all religions, hut rather on the unsque 
supremacy of Islam as interpreted by Ahmad, The late 
Dr. S. O, Wilson, author of BahdHsM ft fid C/ofws, for 
thirty-two years a missionary in Persia, traces rhe parallel¬ 
ism be twee 11 the two movements, in eschatological and 
other directions, in part as follows:^ 


I pro^iagate itself in Christendom (referring to 

iljc Miamoii at Woking, England), it like Baha*bm. In nut a 
tew peunts there is a striking resemblance between these offslmots from 
Miiharpinadanism. Some of iliese may be accounted for by their 
springing up in a dmilar soil, a Muhammadan soil Impregnatctl with 
/'u ^*^**?^ ^^®l?diisiTi,and in vvliich some elements of nitiefeenth century 
Christian thought had found lodgment. Both (Ahmad and RahPTJlIah) 
olaiin chat a new revelation is needed, because Christianity is dead and 
Islam needs reforming. ... Both, after the e;campJe of Muhammad, 
seal letfera to kings announcing theU coming and inviting them to 
faith. Bodi practised polygamy and prabed Muhammad and the 
Koran. ^ Both belittled jesus Christ, denying his miracles, his 
resurrection, hia aacerision mid literal Second Coittiog. Both failed to 
bring about moral reformation in the conduct of their dii>i jplea, who 
have divided into sects on the death of their founders. Both rhaimed 
as sigrts of their mission their ehrjuence in the Arabic tongue, the 
writing spontaneoui verses, falfined predictions, thdr aucceis in 
wmning converts, and the good effects seen in the conduct of their 
followers. Both made large use of the press; Bahl' CTlUh acne 
ms ^ks to Born bay to be published, owing to lack of liberty in 
1 iirkey and Persia; Ghnldm Ahmad had a press of his own at Qildiau. 

1 he teachings of Ahmad arc free from some of tlie extravagances and 
inanities of Bahrt^km . Neither sect appears to have any great future 
before it. Their chief usefulness has hcen to help towards the 
breaking down of scholastic Isklm-^-the one among the Shi'ahs, the 
other among the Suimis of India. Baha'ism has definitely broken vvith 
Islim, while the Ahmadiya movement continues within its fold.'* 


While all the reasons given above help to explain the 
measure of success attained by the Ahmadlya inovcnaent, 


* Ct II. 53. 

Amortfi Mosktm, Fleming H, Revcll, 

NA 1916, pp. 138. 139. 
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it is chiefly significant as giving atldcd evidence of the 
craving of the human heart everywhere for a real and 
vitalizing religious life. It has shown how many Indian 
Muslims there are who could not rest satisfied with a 
rationalistic faith, on the one hand, nor with mere empty 
orthodoxy combined with formal worship, on the other. 
My visit to Qadian, in January, 1916, although it took 
place more than eight years after the death of Ahmad, 
showed me a community where there existed abundant 
enthusiasm and zeal for religion, of a vigorous, positive kind 
unusual in Islam in India at the present time* One could 
understand bow an earnest Muslim who had come to feci 
a species of contempt for the ignorant, unfaithful maulvis 
of his acquaintance, a Muslim to whom Muhammad seemed 
a long w^ay back, historically, and Mecca a long way off, 
geographically, would find in the spirit of industry', con¬ 
fidence and aggressiveness to be encountered at Qadian a 
heartening faith for which he had looked in vain to ortho¬ 
dox relatives and priests. We can understand how he 
would thankfully accept as true the revelations of the 
Mirza §ahih, without subjecting their content to the 
scrutiny of a trained intellect, partly because his pragmatic 
mind could see that here was something that worked^ and 
partly because of his not being one of the rare few in the 
Maslim world who as yet have attained to fair and critical 
judgment in matters affecting the religforus life. 

The split in the sect, following the death of the first 
Khalifi!, shows the counter effect upon the community of 
the strong present-day rationalistic and political elements 
in Indian Muhammadanism, pressing in upon the minds of 
educated Ahmadfs like Khwajah Katnal-ud-Din and his 
fellow-scceders. They arc so far men of affairs in the 
world that they could not wholly give themselves over to 
that absorption in religious matters which is characteristic 
of the Qadlan party. As already related, their secession 
tended naturaJIy to accentuate in the members of the true 
Ahmadiya remnant their belief in supernatural religion 
and their loyalty to the unique claims of their revered 
leader. How the faces of these loyal Ahmadk are turning 
more and marc toward Qadian as a second Medina, not 
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to say Mecca, is evident from the following paragraph in 
th^RevtEw of Religiom for January, 191.7 (XV, p* 41) : 


More than five thousand dek^ates, from almost all the parts of 
India, attended the annual gathering of AhmadT^, and the meetings 
held on the 36th, 27th, and 38th DcctrmbeV were a compkie success- 
His Holiness the Second Successor to the Promised Messiah spoke on 
(he remembrance of God, for fiee hours, and Hb Hairat's' imprea* 
#ivc, interefiting and instructive sermon was listened to mth rapt 
nttention by the ape 11-bound assembly of the faithful, who returned 
hiirne with increased knowledge and refreshed faith- There was also 
1 ladies' conference, about five hundred ladies beiiig present* The 
blessed town of Qadiiln thb year witnessed the truth of the From bed 
Messiah's great prophecy about this place, with even greater aplendour 
and grandeur than before, and everyone, with the praise of Allah on 
hss lips, in voluntarily sang the following couplet of the Messiah--^ 
'The place of QadiSu is now honoured, .md with the gathering 
together of people reaemhles the sacred precincts of the Ka'ha/ *' 


It now appears certain that the Lahore party will be 
absorbed fnto the A114ndLa Moslem League section of 
Indian Islam, contributing to it a certain added anti- 
Christian and, in parr perhaps, the new Ahmadiya 

interpretation of the death of Jesus, whereas the Qadiln 
party will continue as a permanent, md possibly a 
gradually widening, segment of the great circle of Islam. 


' Lordship or '' Excellency,’' 
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Ecccerpls from artidey mtitUd ** by 

Chandri Fateh Muhammad Sayal^ in Review of 

ReMgianSy November^ 1916: 

** Revelations begin in dreams, as it is related of 

I’rophet Muhammad. His wife says that at first the 
prophet used to have beautiful dreams, and their fulfilment 
was as sure as day follows night. The same has been told 
by Ahmad about himself in his life. He first used to see 
true dreams and dear visions before he received verbal 
revelations containing grand prophecies. It is quite 
inEelitgible that it should be so, for in order that the 
spiritual sense should be able to work in its initial stages it 
is necessary that all the other senses should be at rest. It 
is a common experience that all the senses cannot work 

their best at the same time. When a man with strong 

spiritual powers has a dream, probably he does not notice 
it at first, but when he sees that the dreams he has are 
often fulfilfed, he becomes curious about them and begins 
to remember them in order to see if they arc fulfilled or 
not. He finds to his surprise that they are fulfilled with 
wonderful accuracy, which is beyond the power of hallu¬ 
cination. By this time the spiritual sense has grown stronger 
by use, and visions are seen in a light sleep, then in a semi- 
waking state, and finally when a person is wide avvake. 
This is all done to save the prophet from doubt, surprise 
or shock. The frequency of the visions and their fulfil¬ 
ment convinces him of the working of the spiritual sense to 
such an extent that he proclaims this among other people 
and has the courage of conviction to say, * Heaven and 
earth shall pass away, but the word of my mouth shall not 
pass away.* And the Holy Qur'an says, ‘It in as sure as 
your own speech/ After a long experience of this kind, 
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a person sees a fiititre event m a vision, or is other¬ 
wise informed of it through his spirituai sense, he has no 
hesiiatiort in claiming that that event shall occur as shown 
to him, - The difference between prophecy and 
surmise is the same as between certainty and expecta¬ 
tion, Of course, a future event may be shown in 
an allegorical manner, but the repeated experience 
of the person who sees it will explain the allegory to him. 
Progressing from this state, revelation becomes clearer j a 
piece of writing may appear before the eyes, one may hear 
words as if spoken from the other side of a curtain, or each 
separate word^ may strike the heart as a hammer strikes 
the gong. Sometimes a sort of electric influence passes 
through the whole body, and all physical powers are sus¬ 
pended for a time, and the prophet utters some words 
which he knows are not his own. At first the revelations 
are very short, hut as time goes on they become longer, 
and more frequent. 7 his is the reason why the Prophet 
Muhammad had very short verses revealed to him nt first, 
but as time went on, and he became accustomed to receive 
revelations, the verses became longer and were revealed 
more frequently, 

“ Further on, I let Ahmad speak on this difficult 
subject. 

** * It is alao one of the %ns of the perfect one that Almighty God 
makw hia tongue utter tweet and eloquent divine worda, which have in 
tham a divme awe. divine bSedainga and wonderful power of revealing 
deep recreii or the future. Such worda are accompanied with a light 
which Jihows with certainty that the words proceed from a divme 
^urce, anti there ii not the sJightejU doubt about their divhu origin 
There If in these words a divine brillian^ic, and they arc free from all 
irnpunties. In tnost cases they reveal a grand prophecy. T he pro¬ 
phecies JO revealed relate to a great variety of $ub]ect» and in all 
rcsp<^L^ they are unparalleled. They are distinguished from the 
prediction* made by astrologists by the jigna of belovedness and 
acceptance which are the chief charncteriatica. There are In them the 
good tidmga ordivinc assutance and help to the redolent of the divine 
revelation. Th^c mattera are revealed to him, which are not revealed 
m others, and hja prophecies diiclose these deep secrets of the future 
which are not met with elsewhere. Such is, in short, the blessing 
which if to the tongue of the perfect one in the utterance o1 

unpara Ikied words. 

•' ' His eye ij alao Kronlcil an muiaralldrd power of viaioii, and the 
perfect one can see objects hidden from ordinary aiglit. Sonictimea 
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writings »rc l^roaght b<ffore his eyes which have no existence in the 
outside word* He can see the dead, and talk with them as if they were 
livinp:* Sometimes things at a distance of thousands of miles come 
before him in such a manner as if they were in hh ken* 

** * His ear i« also ^ranferl the faculty of hearing voices which ordi¬ 
nary ears cannot hear* Very often he hears the voices of the aagels, 
and in momenta of affliction and restlessness finds comfort from them. 
He can also hear voices of material things, vegetables and animals. 
His heart is granted a supernatural power of judgment and discemment, 
** * Similarly a blessing is granted to his hands and feet and his 
whole body, and it often happens that his mere touch cures many 
diaea^fcs. 


**'... It (the revelation) often takes the form of 
questiun and answer. A man puts a question and receives an answer 
from God, and this process h repeated several times* During the 
times that the answer is communicated t® him, he is under the 
influence of a sort of slumber. But ihe mere utterance of certain 
words in a state of shimber is no evidence of their divine origin* 

'' * It sometimes comes in ionguages quite unknown to the person to 
whom it is revealed** ‘ 


‘ A common experience with mediumH* 
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FORM FOR 


iNmATlON INTO 
MOVEMENT 


THE AHMADIVA 


To 


Ha^AIIAT KuALIPATUL MEfilll II, 

Mtn2A Bashir-uo^Din Mahmud Ahmad Sahib* 

Mosi Re\'^rzkd Sir, 

Peace be vvitK you. I have j^ooe ibrou^h the ctsiiLiifion' of 
the Articles! of Fnith, the IDuties of Alimadjs aod GeueTal 
Instructions, amt have accepted them. I, having filled up the aub- 
jomed forin, send it to you ami pray that my Bai’at may be accepted* 

I bear witneaa that there k no God but Allah, He h one, having 
no partneri and Muhamrtiad h the servant and messenger of God. 

^ * son of ..enter the 

Ahmadiya Movement at the hands of Mahmud, and ask pmdnii for 
al! mywiia* In future I will try my best to guard myself ngainat all 
kinds of sms, I will never set up equals to God mid will give prece¬ 
dence to my religion before all worldly cousidctatlonB, i Will try my 
best to aci upon all the hwa of falSm* I will always try to learn, 
teach or hear the Holy Qur'in and the traditions, I will consider the 
propagation of Islam as the first of my duties. I will obey yon in 
evemhing good that yon will Cell me* I consider our Lord Muham¬ 
mad (peace be upon him ) to he the aeal of prophets, and believe in nil 
the claims of the Promised Messiah. 

(Arabic Characters.) 

I beg psrdon from Allah my Lord for all my sins, and turn to him. 

I beg pardon from Allah my Lord and turn to him. 

(Arabic Characters.) 

O my Lord I have wronged my aoni, and I confess ah my sins. 
Pray forgive my sins, and there iii no forgiver except thee* 

O my Lord I have wronged my aoul, ^iid I confes 4 all my sina. 
Pray forgive my tins, and there is no forgiver except thee. 

O my Lord I have wroaged my soul, and I confess all my sins. 
Pray forgive my sma, and there U no foigivcr except thee. 

Amen I Amen I 


Signature 

‘ PTimed at the Ahmadlya Printing Works, Lahore. 
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CONDITION OF BAP AT (INITIATION INTO THE 
AHMADlYA MOVEMENT)^ 

The man who accepts BaVat should firmly make up his 
mind 

Fii-fttly, that up to the day of his death lie wiH abstain from Shirks 
j,e*, setting up equals to God, 

Secondly^ that lie will keep away from falsehood, adultery, look¬ 
ing at women other than near relatives, cruelty, dishonesty, riot and 
rebellion, and, in short, every kind of evil : and will not allow hitns’elf 
to he carried away Ky his passions, however strong they may be. 

Thirdly, that he will pray rive times a day without fail, according 
to the cofnmanda of Allah and his Apostle, and to the best of his 
ability will try to offer his Tahajiud prayers (prayer of the latter part 
of the night), to invoke the blessings of God (Duriid) upon his 
prophet, to ask pardon, for his sics and the help of God; and that, 
remembering the bleaslngs of God, he will always praise him. 

Fourthly, that he will in no way haim God'i? creatures generally, 
and Moslems particularly, under the influence of his passions—neither 
with his hands, nor with his tongue, nor by nny other means. 

Fifthly, that in every state of sorrow or pleasure, prosperity or 
adversity, felicity or misfortune, he will prove himself faithful to God, 
and that in every condition he will accept the decree of God, and in 
this way he will be ready to bear every kind of insult and pain. At 
the time of any misfortune he will never turn away from him, but 
rather he will advance further. 

Sixthly, that he will not follow vulgar customs and will abstain 
from evil inclination, and that he will completely submit to the 
authority of the Holy Qur\1.n, and that he wilt make the saying.^ of 
God and hb Apo-itle the .guiding principle of his life. 

Seventhly, that he will fully give up pride and haughtiness, and 
will pass his days with humility, lowliness, courtesy and meekness. 

Eighthly, that he will consider religion, the dignity of religion and 
the welhbeing of Islam dearer than life, wcaith and children, and, in 
short, dearer than everything els a. 

^ pbtaln|ble in pamphlet form at the Qadia u iicad<^uarters. 
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Nhithly^ that be will he tor GodV sake showing symp*ithy with 
he crcaturca of Allah, and to the bent of bi» power he wiM me hie 
natural abilities for tl^e welfare of God's creatures. 

Tenthly^ iimt he will establish a brotherhood with me (the 
promised Messiah) on condition of obeying me in everj-thiiifr good 
anti keep it up to the day of hia death, and this relationship will V of 
such a hjffh order that its example will not be found in any worldly 
relatjonship, either of blood relations or of servant and master, 

1 he Atticles of hdilh of the AhmQdtyu Cofuniufiity, 

1. God is one, and nobody b or can he hb co-shaier in his seif 
attributes, names or worship. ^ 

The angels exiist* 

3. God has been sending from time immemorial hrs apostlejs in 
every country and nation for the guidance of hia creaUirea, and we 
believe in every one of them whose names have been mentioned in 
the Holy Qur'Sn individually and in the rest collectively. 

4. Our Book is the Holy 0ur7tn and our prophet U MuJiammad 
(peace be upon him), and he is the seal of prophets. 

5. The door of inspiration has always bceot and will always be 

opem» and no attribute of God ever becomes useless. As he used to 
ho d communion with his good servants^ so he does even now and 
will continue to do up to the end of the world, ' 

6. Tlda is our firm faith that divine decree {taodir) as 

enunciated by the Holy Qor^iln is correct, and that God listens to and 
accepts the prayers of his creatures, and great deeds are achieved bv 
ineans of prayer. ^ 

7 . Wi» in tliA ^iKiniv 1.1.^ I..._.._ r. .■ , 



mil to appear, with .piritt.ai knowi.d^pf JK 
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0^1 ly tbb, hm n mun can even gaiii protihcthood by the help uf our 
Lord Mnhauimad's spiritual powers. But no prophet with a new book 
or having been appointed direct will ever come ; for in thin case it 
would be an ihsultto the perfect prophfthood of our Lord ^ and thU i$ 
the meaning of (he ^eaf of prophets, and in this sense the Lord bason 
the one band said, There ia no prophet (Lc., an independent prophet 
or a prophet with a new law) after me,*^ and on the other hand has 
caMed the coming Messiah a prophet of God^ 

10. According to this we believe that a man, the Promised , 
Messiah, has gained prophethood in spite of his being a follower of 
our Lord, We believe in the mtracks of die prophets, which, in the 
words of the Qur'&it, axe called signs of Goef, and this h our firm 
faith that God, for the manifestation of his glory and for proving the 
truth of his apostles, haa beeu^ through his servants, showing uigus 
which are beyond the power of human beinga. 


The Duties of the Ahmadlya Community, 

The Ahmadiyo community is neither an Anjuman nor ia it a 
religion. But the meaning of the Ahmadl^a movement is this, that 
it ia a body of Moslems that, having recognised ihe Proinised Messiah 
as a incaiisof guidance, have accepted the true Islam, which was given 
to the world through our Lcifd Muhammad, and who have accepted all 
the claims of the last messenger of God, tds., the Promised Messiah. 
Hence the obligations of the Alimadls are the same ns have been fi%ed 
by the Holy Qurhtn for a Muslim, and which have been Haoctioned by 
the usage and practice of our Lord Muhammad and hi^ companiooa. 
Hence, acting upon the laws of the Qur'fln, the practices and sayings 
of the Prophet is a distinct duty of every Ahmadi. But since lelAm 
considers the proclamation of the truth aa one of the important duties 
of a Muslim, and it has been considered as one ot the distinguishing 
features of the Muslima that they ask the people to do good and pro¬ 
hibit from doing evil—-a duty the performance of which made the 
Muslims so successful in the beg inn lag, hence the Promked Messiah 
has laid mtich stress upon thk poinf, and haa ma<le it obligatory for the 
members of the community that they should send a part of their in- 
comt to QJldian for this purpose. This money is spent for the propa¬ 
gation of Islam on the lines fixed by the PFomked Meeiiiah. Hence 
every Ahmadi should make it a rule for himself to send a part of his 
Intome For the furthtrance of the objects of the movement. The 
amount of tbk contribution has not been fixed, but left to be determined 
by the love and real of a man for the movement. Be the flum small or 
great, it U obligatory on every Ahmadi to help the movement with Ida 
mite. Some friends spend one-tenth, and even more, of tbeir income 
for the help of their religion. 


The Managenwnt of the Ahmadiya Movement. 

As has been the custom of God from time irDineiiional that 
he starts % line of eiiccesflors for looking after the welfare of the 
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cominuiitly whicli it ftcpared by the messengers of God, so in this 
age 100 he tiae started a line of successors. Without it no progtess 
19 po 5 ^tibl«, for a dlsorgarviaed body h incapable of perforin in g 
anythmc great. Hence, For the purpose of keeping tfie community 
united, and for using Its potentialities cottectively for the wdfjire 
of Islam, a Une of succc^sor^ has been started, Thi-i our 
firm conviction, as it m also mentioned in Chapter XXIV, 
11 , 5S, that suecessora are appointed by God. Hence it is the 
duty of every Ahmadi, as long as it pleases God to favour 
with this blessing, to accept the of the caliphs, one 

after another. ^ 

All the new converts should also enter into the Bai it ol the 
successors to the FromUed Meidah, or their representiitWes, ^But d 
anv man for any reason cannot personally come to Qadmn he may 
also enter into the Bai’at by means of a letter, _ At present them 
are two Anjuriians—(ij) Sadr-Anjuman Ahmadiya, (&) Anjurnao 
Taraqql Islam—under the Khaliiatul MiiflTh for carrynig on the 
work of the movement. The Sadr-Anjunian Ahmadiya, according 
to the instructions of the Promised Messiah and in consultation 
with the Khalifatul Masih, looks after the executive and educational 
necessities of the community. Among some of the most important 
duties of this Anjuman is looking after the comforts of the guest^ 
who come to Qadiln, maintaining acboob for the secular and 
religious instruction of the community, carrying out the instructiooH 
contained in the Will of the Promised Messiah, and conducting tVic 
of Religiofis. But as the propagation of tsl4m requires 
spedal attention, hence the Anjuman Taraqqi Islam busks itself with 
this work. Those friends who send their contnbutbns, generally 
point out how much is to be given to the Sadr-Anjurnan and how 
much ia to he allotted to the 'laraqqi Islftm, As (legal alm.s) 

should be kept in the Bait-uUMaJ (the treasury) so everyone on 
whom efffedf is compulsory sends it to Qidian. It h collected by the 
Aiijuman Taiaqqi Islam, and speiit accordto the instructions of 
the flticccsaor to the Ptomlaed Messiah, As it is necessary for the 
progress of the movement to keep in toucli w ith the centre, hence, 
according to the inatructiona of the Promised Messiah, an annual 
gathering of the comm unity is held by the end of the month of 
I>ccember every year. This gathering U attended by the members of 
the community from every part of the country. In these meetings 
means are devised for strengthening the faith of the Ahmadiya 
community and for enlarging its mission work, Thk should 
be attended by every member of the community. Besides, friends 
should cl 3 o from time to time try to come to Qldifi.n, and should 
write letters to the Khalifa to I Masvh (successor to the Promised 
Messiah) every now and then, for in this way the Khalifatul Maslh 
feels an inclination to pray for the writer, and besides, the welfare of 
the different members of the community also becomes known, The 
first Khalifa of the Promised Messiah was the late Hazrat Maulvi 
NQr-ud-Din Slhib, and the present Khalifa is HazratMirza Bashir-ud- 
Din Mahmud Ahmad Sikhib. 


.§L 
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Some InstruaioTts for ike New Ahmadls 

Since th« PcombctI Meiiiah waa a messenger of God| and ihc i 

denying of the Apostles of God is a dangerous boldness and deprives J 

a man of faith» hence, according to the Qur^Sn, the Traditions of the ^ 

seal of prophets, and the sayings of the Promised Messiah, it is the doty I) 

of every Ahmadi that he should pray under the ieaderflhip of Ahmad! ^ 

Im^ms only* But in those places where Ahmad! Imims can not 
be found, he should offer his prayers alone, and should pray io 
God to give him a Juma'at, or Society, of hia own, because a ^ 
tiite believer can never remain alone. Sioiilarly, it hat been prohibit- ' 

ed that Ahmaiiis should give their daughters in mamage to non* s 

Ahmadis, for wives are generally influenced by their tiusbaods. and 
thus it is making a so^l apostate. Ukewise, Ahmadlit should not 
attend the funeral service of aon-Ahmadls, for it would amount to 
interceding to God for a man who has proved hirnaelf an enemy by ; 

denying and opposing the Promited Messiah. 
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WHAT IS ISLAM?* 

Isldnt is a simple faith. A belief in One and only (5otf (Allah), 
possessing all the conceivable good attributes and absolutely free from 
all frailties, is its first principle, rhose who follow Islam are called 
Muslims or Musalmilna, but not Muhammadans.^ They worship One 
God—the All-mighty, the All-knowing, the All-just, the Chcri?»her of 
the Worlds, the Master of the East and the West, the Author of the 
Heavens and Earth, the Creator of all that exists. The God of Islam is 
Loving and Forgiving, but also just and swift in reckoning. He is the 
Friend; the Guide; the Helper. Every place is sacred to him. 
There is none like him. He has no partner or co-sharer. He has 
begotten no sons or daughters. He is free from passions, and is indi¬ 
visible, impersonal. From him all have come and to him all return. 
He is the Light of the Heaven and the Earth, the Glorious, the Magni- 
ficent, the Beautiful, the Eternal, the Infinite, the First and the Last. 

Tk^t Prophet of Isldm was Muhammad, whom the Muslims must 
follow. He was the last Prophet, and finally and^ faithful)y% preached 
and establiihed the doctrine of the Unity of God in a way that it can 
never now be shaken by any amount of progress of rationalism. 
I'hose who believe in the doctrine of the unity of God are expected to 
respect his serv'ant and messenger, who established that doctrine. 
Muhammad is highly reverenced by all the Muslims, but is recognized 
as a man, as are other Prophets, like Abraham, Moses, Jesus, etc., 
who are all respected by Muslims as righteous persons sent down 
by the loving God to guide his children. All the Prophets, whether 
of the East or the West, the North or the South, brought the same 
common mes.nage from the Creator, but their followers afterwards 
altered or corrupted it, until Muhammad came, who left behind him 
an uncorruptible book. 

The Gozpel of MusUms is Al^Qur^&n, It teaches man how to 
hold direct communion with hia Maker, and also how to deal with his 
fellow-beings as well as God’s other creatures. It has enjoined, “ Be 
constant in prayer, for prayer preserveth from crimes and from that 
which is blamable, and the remembrance of Allah i.s surely a most 
sacred duty.” But it has also said, “Blessed arc they who fulfil the 
covenant of God and break not their compact; and who join 

* From an editorial in the Isldmic Review^ IV, pp. 248-^0. 
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^ -■ -i^gdUer what God hath bidden to be joined; and who fear their Lord 
and dread an ill-reckoning ; and who from a sincere dcaire to please 
their I^rd are constant amid triakj and observe prayers, and give 
alm^ in .Hccrct and openly^ out of what we have beatowed on them ; 
and turn aside evil with good ; for them there b the recomipense of that 
abode, gardens of eternal habitation, into which they shall enter, 
together with such as shall have acted rightly from among their fathers; 
their wives and their posterity and the atigcN shall go in unto thena by 
every portal (saying), ‘ Peace be with you ; because yxtu have endured 
with patience ’ ** (Sura xiii, 20-24) i 

A! Qur'an b a book which has withstood the ravages of time, and 
stands to-day, after more than thirteen centuries, word for word and 
letter for letter as it came out of the mouth of the Prophet Muhammad^ 
There are hundreds of thousands of Muslima who know the whole of 
jt by heart. It is an uncorrupted and a living book, and the religion 
it preaches h a hving religion. 

Tht:te is Mo Fru'sthovfi in hlum. Therein no intercessiont no 
redemption, no savioursbip. Every soul U responsible for its own 
actions, IslAm points out both the ways—the one wfhich brings to God, 
and that is good; the other which leads away from him, and 
that is cviL No niie can carry the burden of the other. Sincere 
repentance secures for|^ivene8s. 0 My servants, ivho have trans¬ 
gressed to your own injury, despair not of Allah's mercy, lor all sins 
doth Allali forgive ; gracious itnd merciful is He" (Qur'an, Chapr 
XXXIX, 54). 

Isldm does not recognise any difference of sex in Whether 

, males or females, those who act rightly get their salyatioru It does not 
lay down that human beings are born sinners, or that woman was 
inatrumentfll in the "fall of Adam." The holy Frophrt has said, 
" Paradise lies at the feet of mother." 

Isldm forbids itnpurity of every kind. Cleanliness, both of body 
and mind, l!t essential fora Muslim. Physical cleanliness b a natural 
concomitant to the idea of moral purity, for no man can approach him 
who is All Pure and Clean in a state of uncleanliuess. All intoxicants 
are forbidden, so is gambling and the flesh of the pig. Suicide b 
practically unknown among Muslims, 

Isidot enjoins prayers, fixed aims to the needy, fasting, affection 
to parents, and kindness to all creatures—even animab and birds, 

Islam encourages rational views and scientific research^ by 
declaring that sun and moon and all the elements are subservient to 
human mlellect and wilt in a great measure, and man can utilize them 
if he discovers the secret of those laws according to vvhich they work, 
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THE MISSION TO ENGLAND 

The (oilowing popular account of a Muslim service in 
London, in connection with Khw5,jah Kam5,l-ud-Din*s 
British mission, which was clipped from the New York 
Times of December ?1, 1913, mas^ be of interest* Nawab 
Zafar *Ali Khan, here referred to, was the editor of a 
Lahore Muslim paper, the Zami/iddr, the publication of 
which was suspended by the Panjab Governrnent, because 
of its political activities, after the beginning of the war : 

EEER at MOSLEM SERVICE 

OlHEK CaNWEttrS TO MuiIAMMADA^rrSM ARE ANKTOUNCEO 
IN LO^TDOtr. 

London, December fJ,—Lord lleadky, i^Thoae recent conversion 
ta the Mystim faith cAused a sensation, took part a days ago in a 
gathering of Muhammadans at Caxton HalL for joenna-nimaK,*^ or 
praym. The Khwiljah Kama bud-Din, leader of the Muslima ia 
England, announced several more coaverta, including VUconnt de Pud re 
of Antwerp, Capf!' Stanley Marquis, and Mias LiMey Ranson. Two 
other women, he said, had been initiated, one belonging to the middle 
class and one to the “ upper ten,*' but for the present they vvUhed 
their names to be secret. 

Lord Headley has adapted the Muhatnmadan name of ''Saifur- 
rahmati Sheikh Rahmahilhih Farooq*’^ 

With Lord Headley as one of the tvorahippera^ some thirty 
MuHniomadans of all nationalities met yesterday at Lindsey Hall, 
Notting Hill Gate. The service began shortly before neon* The: 
worahippers were Turks, Indians, Persians, and men of other nation- 
alitiea. Lord Headley arrived shortly before the service began, 
with theKhwajah Kamai-ud-Diii* 

Mr, Fisher, a young Englishman who has lived for some time in 
NoTthern /yrica, and has been a Muhamirtadan for ten years, took part 
in the setvireH. After the floor had been covered with spotless white 
sheets the men all removed their aboeSj and for a time sat cross-legged 
on the floor. 

Then one of the companv stood up, and in a bud voice—just as 
they call from the minarets of the mosques in the East—cried out: 
** Albh-o-Akbsr V* {God is great I) 
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^ The woriihjpperft who did not viear the fe-s coveted their heads 
with pocket handkerchiefa- AM toychcd the ground with their fore¬ 
head?) as they said.their devotions. For some mioutea the worshippers 
alternately stood up and bowed their heads to the ground in silent 
prayer. 

The IChw*l|flh KamUl-mi-Dinj a tail imposing Indian with a black 
beard and wearing a large dark turban^ then gave an address with a 
text from the Sermon on the Mount. After the Moulvie, Zlifar All 
lCha,n, gave an a<idress. 

is not true what Kipling says, that 'East is east and West is . 
westj and never the twain shall ’ he aaid- The two are 

rapidly meeting each othert and Lord Headley has done much to 
brHige the gulf between them,^’ 

Lord Headley then came in front of the worshippers to read the 
*'dua'’--the prayer. Some extracts from it are aa follows : 

*'May we, O God, our preserver and comforter^ endeavour to 
follow in the footsteps of thy holy prophets—Moses, Christ, and 
Muhammad—and from their teachings may we learn humility and 
patience. * - , Give ua courage to follow in the footsteps of thy pro¬ 
phet, the divinely inspired Muhammad,^ whose memory do thou, 
Q God, keep fresh and green in our hearts/' 
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AIlMADlYAS DECLAKED TO EE MUHAMMADANS 

Rulint^ of the Patna High Court, Slat Deccniherp 1910. 

HAfcim Khalil Ahmad t.t, Malxk Israfi* and Malik Israfi 
Hiklni Khalil Ahmad. 

The facts of the case were ai. follows :— 

The plaintiff alleged that they were MuhammadAas 
and followers of Ha 7 .rat Mir^a Ghulam Ahmad j that they 
used to offer up their prayer with other followers of their 
own sect in a mosque in DiUawarpur, Monghyr; that they 
did so up to the 2nd December, 1911, when they were 
illegally and maliciously interfered with and prevented 
from entering the mosque by the defendants* l$t party, at 
the instigation of defendants* 2nd party» The plaintiffs 
used for declaration that they had a right to offer prayers 
in the said mosque with the people of their own sect, 
and that the defendants had no right to prevent chem 
from doing so, and that the defendants be permanently 
restrained from interfering with right of the plaintiffs to 
offer prayers in the said mosque, collectively and indi- 
vidualiy. The Court of first instance held that the 
plaintiffs were Muliammadans, and that they were entitled 
to offer prayers individually behind the Hanifi Imam of the 
mosque, but that they were not entitled to form a separate 
congregation for prayer in the mosque- The suit was 
dismissed. An appeal to the District Judge was dismissed, 
but he ordered it to be declared that the plaintiffs are 
at liberty to worship in the disputed mosque behind 
the recognised ImSm of the mosque, in the same 
congregation with the defendants and other Sunnis* 
Both sides appealed to the High Court. 

Chamier, C. J.—There are cross appeals against a 
decree of the District Judge of Monghyr, modifying 
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a decree of the Subordinate Ji’dge of Monghyt, which 
dismissed the pJaintiffs' suit. 

The plaintiffs are professed followers of Mirza Ghulam 
Ahmad of Khadian in the Puajab, who acquired 
considerable notoriety as a preacher about thirty-five years 
ago, and attracted a considerable following in the Punjab, 
and elsewhere. The followers of Ghuiam Ahmad are 
known generally as Ahmadis or Khad^anis, The 
plantiffs* case was that, though dissenters from what 
is generally regarded as the orthodox Muhammadan 
faith, they are true Muhammadans. They say that 
till December, 1911, they were in the habit of offering 
up their prayers, both individually and as a congregation, 
in a certain mosque In Mahalla Dilawarpar, in the 
town of Monghyr, but were prevented by the defendants 
from doing so. They claimed a declaration of their right 
to offer prayers in the mosque, both individually and as a 
congregation, and also an injunction resEraining the 
defendants from interfering with them. The defendants 
resisted the suit on various grounds, and inter alia pleaded 
that the plaintiffs were not Muhammadans at all. The 
Subordinate Judge held that the plaintiffs were Muham¬ 
madans, but v/ere not entitled to form a separate congre¬ 
gation for prayer in the mosque. He held that they were 
entitled to offer prayers individually behind the Hanifi 
Imam of the mosque, but as they did not desire to do so 
he dismissed the suit. On appeal, the District Judge 
agreed that the plaintiffs must be regarded as Muliam- 
inadans, and that they could not he allowed to form a 
separate congregation for prayers In the mosque, but gave 
them a declaration that they were entitled to worship in 
the mosque behind the recognized Imam, and in the same 
congregation as the defendants. 

In the second appeal the plaintiffs contend that their 
claim should have been decreed as laid, and the defendants 
contend that the suit should have been dismissed al¬ 
together. 

Some attempt was made on behalf of the defendants to 
controvert the concurrent findings of the Courts below, 
that the plaintiffs were Muhammadans, but it was not 
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scriausly pressed. The Courts below have given 
convincing reasons for lioldfng that the plaintiffs arc 
Muhammadans, notwithstanding their pronounced dissent 
from orthodox opinion on several important articles 
of the faith. The plaintiffs, as Muhammadans, appear 
to be entitled to enter the mosque if they please, 
and to offer up prayers with the regular congrega- 
tion behind the recognised Imum, hut as they profess to 
regard * orthodox * Muhammadans as infidels, it is unlikely 
that they will take advantage of the decree made by the 
District Judge, 

The important question in the case is, whether the 
plaintiffs are entitled to pray as a separate congregation in 
the mosque, behind an Imam of their own. The 
claim is an extravagant one, and there can be little doubt 
that if it is allowed there will be senous trouble in the 
mosque. The plaintiffs contend that eveiy mosque is 
dedicated to the worship of God, and is open to any 
Muhammadan, to whatever sect he may belong, who 
chooses to pray in it. The cases of Queen-Empress vs, 
Ramzan (1), Ataullah vs, Azim-ullah (2), and Jnagu i/j, 
Ahmad-uliah (3), and other authorities on which the 
plaintiffs rely, certainly support this contention, but they 
lend no support to the further contention advanced by the 
plaintiffs, namely, that the members of any and every sect 
are entitled to pray in every mosque as a separate 
congregation behind an Imam chosen by themselves* The 
mosque in question has been in existence for about 200 
years, and appears to have been used all along by orthodox 
Sunni Muhammadans* In aU probability it was established 
for the benefit of Sunni Muhammadans, alwhough ft may 
be that other Muhammadans are entitled to pray in it 
individually, or join in the congregational worship which is 
conducted there. No authority whatever has been cited 
for the proposition that half a dozen members of a new 
sect (it is said that there arc only so many Al}madia in 
Monghyr) are entitled to thrust themselves into a mosque 
which has been used by orthodox Sunni Muhammadans 
for generations, form a separate congregation there, and 
disturb the old standing arrangements for the conduct of 
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worship in the uioscjiie. It is suggested that certain 
times might be alLottcd to the plaintiffs for congregational 
worship with their own Itnann. Such an arrangennent 
appears to be unknown to the Muhammadan law. It 
would curtail the time available for the orthodox Sunnis 
who have used the mosque for so many years. As already 
stated> the plaintiffs regard orthodox Sunnis as infidels. 
The orthodox Sunnis, in their turOi regard the Ahmadis 
as infidels, and have, we are told, formally denounced 
them as such. There would almost inevitably be serious 
trouble in the mosque. It appears that w^hat the plaintiffs 
wish to do is like to cause acute friction (if not worse), 
if they actually disturb the orthodox in their prayers in 
the mosque. As there is no authority for the contention 
advanced by the plaintiffs, and it is clear that the rights 
enjoyed by the orthodox for generations would be seriously 
impaired by the intrusion of the plaintiffs as a separate 
congregation, and it is certain that ^ admission of their 
claims could result in nmseemly conflicts in the mnsque, 

1 am of opinion that their claim should be rejected. 

1 would dismiss both appeals with costs, ^ ^ 

Roe, J,—I agree that this appeal should be dismissed, 
the sole object of the case is to secure a decree that the appel¬ 
lants are entitled to deliberately abstain from joining in 
the ordinary worship of the mosque, and to appoint an 
Imam of their own to read prayers for them after the 
ordinary worship has been concluded* The learned 
Subordinate Judge, who tried the case, is himself a Muham¬ 
madan gentleman, and he quotes it in his judgment as a 
well known rule of worship, that where people deliberately 
come late to prayers they will not be allowed to have a 
second service of their own. This seems to me to be in 
accordance with an extract from 7 and of 

volume of the chapter relating to Azan of Zadul Maad, 
which runs : Even if he waits for the Imam of his own 
sect, having removed himself from the midst of the men of 
different sect, w-hile offering up prayers with the congre¬ 
gation, this act of his will not be considered as his turning 
away from the congregation with abhorrence when it is 
known that he is waiting for a congregation whieb is most 
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This seetus to fmply that li he does turn away 
from the regular prayers with abhorrence he cannot be 
allowed to have a special Imam of his own. In the case 
before os the plaintiffs state clearly that they will not 
under any circumstances worship bellind an Imam who 
does not recognize Mirza Ghulam Alim ad. Having made 
, that stateinent of fact, it seems to me clear that they are 
not permitted to have subsequent services and worship 
under an Imam of their own, I agree, therefore, that the 
appeals should be dismissed with costs. 
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AN AHMADlYA CHALLENGE 

The following letter appeared iti Hablul Matin^ a 
Calcutta Muslim papcr^ in December, 1915- It is given 
without corrections exactly as it appeared:— 

Calcutta^ 

5th Dectunbcft 1915^ 

To 

Tji£ EBiToii or "Hablul Mattet-*' 

Dfar Sir, 

I send hcrewltli for tavour ol puldkation a copy of my letter to the 
address of the Rev* S. G* Eddy American Missionary* which was 
delivered to him yesterday- 

It is expected that the reverend gentleman will agree to the public 
diacussion suggested, and that the dates will shortly be fixed which 
may be convenient to both the parties- The reverend gentleman 
lias given out in his lectured that the regeneration of India throngh 
Chriatiauity is his life's misi^ion therefore it la hoped that he will agree to 
the proposal suggested. 

I remain, 

Bretidreth Road, Very faithfully yours, 

Ahfuadaya Buildings, Yaqus Beg* 

Lahore* 


4th Deccuiber, 1915* 
To 

Tbe Rev- S G. Eddy. 

A tncrUan Missionary. 

Y\M.C*A., Lahore. 

Dear Sm, 

1 hear tbol in your public iectures in Lahore, which 1 am sorry to 
say I Jiave not been able to attend, you have put forward the siartling 
ciairn that Christianity is the only religion which is calculated to 

^ The original copy of this letter was received by G, Sherwood 
Eddy, then Secretary for A^ia of the International Commivtee of 

the Young Men's Christian Association, on the eve of hla departure from 
Lahore after delivering a series of five Iccturea on the Christian reli* 
gion, in which attackfs on other religions were ecrupuloUBly avoided• 
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tl^vate munkifid. I write those Sines on behaSf a great majority- of 



people here who oiffer from you in this contention. 

In view of the great importance of your claim for maokind gener¬ 
ally atul India especially I venture to suijgeat that a public discussion 
may be held on the claiois of llhristiar.ity as a religion. I hope that 
in the interests of humanity you mil kindjy agree to tliiH proposal, and 
fix a suitable dale for tbia dUcussion. It b further suggested that the 
follovviiig points should receive special attention in thb discussion 

1. That the Christian doctrine of the elemental wlckcdnesi ot 
nun with all the coufletiuences flowing from it bus proved a source of 
degradation to mankind, and the civilisation of Europe dates from the 
final rejection of this doctriue. 

Z. That Christian Ethics has proved a miserable failure m the 
life of individuals as well as nations, and that the entire history of 
mankind Is opposed to the principles of Chrisliaii morality. 

3. That the present state of European thought and life h wholly 
opposed to both Christian dogma and Christian ethics. 

4. That modern European criticism has shattered the Bible into 
pieceSj and assutning that the message of Christ ia still preserved in^ 
tact in thb book^ it never claimed to be a universal message. 

5. That the Quran claims to be a universal book, and that all 
the healthy institutions of the modern world can be traced directly or 
indirectly to its influence. 

6. That Islam is the only religion which can keep pace with the 
growth of modern ideuH. 

7. That the failing off of the Musiim World from the ideals of 
the prophet is due to the assiiiiilaiioti by Musalniau people of nori- 
Moslein vievvj^ of life. 


Yours truly, 

Mtr^a, Vaqub Beg, L.M,S.. 
Hmtorury Secretury the Ahmadia A mjttman 


Ishcdf’i^hldntt Lak&re 
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Christ in Jiwish LiUrature, by 
Herbrd 86 

C/tris^ in Muhavmadan IJiera- 
ture^ by Sell and Margoliouth 
78 70 

The Moslem, by Z^veincr 
39, 77, 78 

Christ, Unkutmti Ai/f ofy by 
Notnvitob 92 

'* Christendom and Ulanit*'^ 130 
Chriatian ApoatoHc Church, The 
45 

Chnatian Civilisation 69, 75, 100 
Christian era, history of the 94 
Christian king of Ahysjlnia 73 
ChrisOaii misrepresentation of 

isiam 136, 129, 130 , 

Chtiatian rule 73, 75 i 

Christian scholarsldp 80 
Chriaiian teacher, a 19, 78 ; 

ChrisfiarJlty, attacks on 127, I«9, : 
136, 137 ; controversy on the i 

part of 16, 81t 99. 11T 137; I 
conversions from and to, sec ' 
Converts; corruption of 79, 80, j 
96, 99; departure from Jesus' ^ 
teaching 89; error regarding ^ 
jesus’ death 90, 91; Eschato^ 
iogy 25ff; ethics and morality | 
161; Missions and Missionaries, | 
jtce Missionaries ; power of 133, 
134; Scriptures of, see Bible; a 
source of Islam 64; women in 
90, 127 

Chronicles, Book of, First, see 
Old Testament 
Cbtihras 98 


Civil and MilUtiry 
L(^horc 74 

to Froynised Messiahship, 
My^ by Ahmad 35 

Cleanliness of Muslims 152 
Clergy of Isklm, new school of 
67; of United States and Canada, 
crimes of 34, Jfte Priesthood, 
Mauivb, Missionaries, 

College, at Aligarh 66, 134; of 
Lahore party 131; Cambridge 
Local 125; Oriental 126 
Commentaries, Commentators, o» 
Old Testament 37, 134; on 

Qur'an 79, 131 

Companions of Muhammad 14b 
C om pa ra ti ve rel ig i ons 52 . 
CoJnradi\ The 136 
Conference of Religion#, Lahore 
17 , ^ 

Congress (Indian National), 
League (All India Moslem) 
scheme 136 
Constantinople 74 
Couternporaty Ror/feu;, The 18 
Converts, to the Ahmadiya move¬ 
ment 46, 103, 118, 133, 134, 
145; to Bahi' bm 138: to 
Christianity 97, 125; to fs!3.in 
73> 73, 135, 153. 

Coriihiil, History of hyvi 91 
County of London Sessions 138 
Cbiv, sacred to Hindus 101 
Creation, new 60; of souls 103 
Creative act of Allah, Adam 82 ; 
Jesus 7?. 82 

Creator, the, God 150, l52 
Creed of Muhammad 32, 136, see 

Crime, Crimes, of ancestors damn¬ 
ing their descendants 139; of 
clergy and miaaionaries 34, 100; 
ofLord Headley 129; of sweepers 
98; prayer keeping from 153 
CrjUM^ i>f Freachers 34 
Criminal tribes, the l26 
Critical attitude of Ahmad 24 
Critical ]udgment absent, in 
Ahmad 18; in the Ahmadiya 
community 139 
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the high^r^ of the 
Bible 18, 80, 151; of the Qur'in 
131 

Cfo$s, the, Jesu^l^ cry on 86; Jesus- 
auffermg on 9S; Jesus' ailegeu 
escape froiB 43, 76, S8, 39, UO, 
91; to be broken by Jesus 30 
C'fucibxlon, doctrine of, reiected 
by Mubntnmad 78; Jesua' al- 
^ ieged attempt to escape 85; 
Jesus' deperliou before 97 
(-urse. Curses^ pronounced by 
Ahmad on his encniile» 30, 436' 
by Jesus on the tig tree 33 
Custom,of Muhammad..?^?' Sunm\ 
of litilni to-day 135 
Cuttack 118 

Cydoptdia of. I ml in, Balfour 105 
Cyrus, king of Persia 37 


De Maa&jgnon, tti Tattaslu 

] 38 

I Dera Bihli Nfuiak, Pan jab 106, 

I 108 

Deputy Cominlfjsioner, Lahore 43 
Desai, Kev. N. 46 
De Slane, ytukaddlmo 20, 30, 
38 

Deuteronomy, Book of Driver's 
Commentary on, in Interna¬ 
tional Critical Commentary 37, 
see Old Xestament 
Development of Mushvi Tk^o- 
iogy, Jiitisprudent-e and Con- 
stilutiotiol Thearyf by D. IL 
Macdonald 65 
Diabetes of Ahmad 15 
DkHonory of Christ and ike 
G os pels t Hastings* 78, 79 ^ 86 
Dictwmry of Islaw ^ Hughes’ 71, 


D AJJAL (Aiitl-Chriat) 31, 38, 
96 

Damascus 30 ; John of 93 
Daniel, Mr. 19, 30 
D<sr~ul Harb 71 
D<Jr-i^'*/jJaw/ 71 

Darwiflhes, banned 134 ; Qalandar 
order of 108 ; Senusite order of 
73 

Davaiumrl SarasvatJ, Svvami 103, 
135 

Dead, Christianity91, 138 ; 
Islain 68, 69, 139; Lahore 
party 135; Muhammad In con¬ 
trast to Jesus 133, 137; raised 
by Ahmad 43; by Jeius 77, S4, 
!37; seen by Ahmad 63, 144 
Debates and dibcueisiona, public 
118, 119, 136, 137, 160, 161 
Debendra Nath Tagore 105 
Deccan, the 46, 118, 119 
Decree, of Cod 146, 147; of Dis¬ 
trict Judge, Monghyr 156 
Deity, of Buddha 109; of Rama 
103; of Jesu^ 86, 87, see God 
Delhi 47. 133 

Dementia of Ahmad suggested 
19, 20 

Democracy of Islam 97 


74 

Dilawar Husain 66 
Dilawarpur, Monghyr 155, 156 
Disciples, of Ahmad 136; of 
Jesus 44. 80, 90', 95, 99 
Discoveries, gT'eat, of Ahmad, 
absence of abrogated versea in 
Qur'an 42 ; Arabic the mother 
of languages 41 ; Cure for 
Bubonic Plague 41, 43: tomb 
of Jesus in Kashmir 93 ; Na nak, 
Q Muslim 1Q6 

Diseases, of Ahmad 15, 30, 24 ; 

cured by Ahmad 144 
Disloyalty, in India 74, see 
unrest; of Lahore party to 
Ahmad 116 
Divorce 68 

Doctrine of person of second 
Khalifa 133 

Douglaa, Prof. J, A. 93 
Dowie. J. A, 31, 32 43, 45, 49, 
113 

Doyle, Sir A. C. 33 
Dreams, interpretation of 36, 143, 
see Visions 

Driver. Commentary on Deutero¬ 
nomy 37 

Drunkenness, in Europe 99, 129 ; 
in Islam 35, 69 ; of Jesus 
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allcgeJ 85. 8C; of Lord HeaJ- 
ley 138 
Uulunijal, Panjab 45 
Dumd (Ptayer invoking a bless¬ 
ing) U6 

CARTHOUAtCE, Sign of the 
udi'cnt 3S I ti'f 
48, 49 , , ^ 

Em, t>ie, jeaiis* atlcged 
in90,91p^)2 

Bm, 

Km and Weatp God the Mauler 
of 151; the prophets of 151 
The, and th^ We$t 18 
EnstBengaUlS 

Kcltctkhmt of Babism and the 
Ah madly a movemem 134,13b 
13S: of Basblr-ud*Dm 109 
Eclipse of Sun and Moon, sign of 
tho Messiah flrlveht 30 
Eddy, G.S, 160 ^ 

Edinburgh, WorldMissionary 
Conference at IB 
Educated Muslims 116, llB 
Education, Muslims behind m 
133. 134 ; Western 66, 133 ; 
of Lahore party 134 t of Qidilci 
party 116, 149; of v^omen at 
Qadiin 117 

EUaa, see Eli|fth 

Ejiiah, death of 84 ; second com¬ 
ing ZB, 87 ; Br. Dnwie*s claim 
to be thesccondSl. 45; John^s 
coming in his spirit ami power 

^3 S3 

ElUtt’bcth, Queen 73 

Bibiico , fhe IS, oU 

8E , 

Etuyehp^did Britanmca, i 

IB, 91 ^ ^ , 

Encyclopedia o* Tsldnu -f 

Leyden IS ^ . , 

Eacydopedifi of Rdtgion anti 
Ethics, The, Hssrings' 103 

Encyclopedia of 

ledge, The NewSckafhTicrzog 

93 

Enemies, of Ahmnd denounced 16, 


85; of Je-Hua defined 34 ; sneew- 
ful 89 : not to be prayed for 150 
Eneiand, Muslim Mission to 118, 
1^0, ISSff, 138, 153,154; refer- 
encea to, in Revievt; of liehuious 

i7 

English, Bible 135; High School 
at QStdliln 117; periodicals of 
Ahmadlya movement, O^dirm 
party 117; Lahore pnitv l^i 
136; translations of the Qur’an 
131,136 

Esau,^' Jewjab name of Jesus // 
Eachatology, of Jeivs and tlhmt- 
jaos 35-36; of Muslims 30-31. 
37-39, 49, 133, 137, 138 
Essays, Indian and Isl&mc, by 
S. Khudil Enkhsh 64, 66, 68 
Ethics, Christian 161;of h\km 131 
European, civiJiijatiou 161; con- 
verrion to Isl^m 139 ; drunken- 
ficaa, debauchery, etc* 99, 139; 
scholars 134 ; atyk in house 13i 
Evangelistic Soeietiei. Christian 

96 

Eve 36 ... . k 

Evil, foresworn 146, 148; m Jibe 
world 131; overcome by God 
ISO; Spiribi 83 

Examination, Cambridge Local 
135; Matriculation, of Punjab 
University 13S 

Ezekiel, Book of, see Old Testa¬ 
ment 

ITtlTBOFJSL^iM, THE, by 
i E, Sell 37 

Faith of the Ct'rsceni, The, by 
!. Takle 113 
Eakhr-ud-Din ar-Rizt 79 
Famitie, sign of the Meatiah * 
ad vent 3B 
Faqlr 108 
Far East, The, 130 
Famuhar, J. N, 93, 133, 134 
Fasting 58, 67, 107, 139, 153 
5etr Roea, Sauin 
Fath ^ *All $h§^h 46 
Faik4dslMm 16 
Father, the, in the Trinity 94 
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Fad ha, Surat'u! 41 
PiU-wS 16, 69, 70 
Festivals, religious 101, see 
* Id, 

‘ Fetishism 101 

' Finality of the Chrhtimi Reli* 

The, by G, B. Foster 17 
Firsaoeea, of Qadiao party 118, 
f 124, 148, 149; of Lahore party 

126: of Woking Mission 130 
Fire, worshipped in India 101 
' Fire, The, see Hell 

Ftdrcr, Mr, 151 
Fitzgerald, Edward 64 
“Five principle Doctrines of 
Ahmad 72 

Forgiveness, of Jesus 88; of God 
151, 152 

Form, for reception into IsttLOi in 
England 128; for reception 
, into the Ah madly a movement 

145 

Formalism of Isl§m 136, 139 
Forman Christian College, Lahore 
46, 126 

Foster, G. B. 17 
* ' Fraud theory of Jesus^ death 
90 

j French w riter, A 134 

' Friday, day of Adam’s and 

^ , Ahmad's birthti 26; prayers 41, 

ii9.127, m, ISI 
Fuller, Sir B. 47 

“Fundamental Doctrines of the 
Muslim Faith, The,” by 
Ahmad 57 

Funeral service of non-Ahruadid 
ISO 

Future, life 59» 60-63, 123, 152 ; 
civiU^vition 135 

. p ABRIEL, the Angel 23, 54 
^ GDirdner, Rev* W. H, T. 
18 

Gambling condemned 35, 65, 
99, 139, 153 
Ganges \yater 101 

^ Gardens of Paradi:3e 153, 

Paradise 

Genesis, Book of, Commentary 



on, by Sir Syed Ahmad KliJut 
134, OM Ttafamcnt 
Generation of Jesus, see Virgin ^ 
German, Gerinnoy 18, 80, 13B 
Gethsemane, Garden of B5 
Ghazd (Worring Expedition) 72 
Gha^flti, AL 131 
Ghulam Ahmad, Mirza, 

Ahmad 

Ghulam Dasiagtr, Man hi 45 
Ghulflm Murtaba, Mirz5 13, 14 
Glasgow Weekly Mernld 138 
God, attributes 147, 151, 153; 
personality 103, 151; prouct 
ing Ahmad 49; revcaiing truth 
109;adurce of all religion 105: 
union with 60 ; unity of lOG, 
107, 128; writing on Nanak's - 


awld 106 

" God and Science130 
Gods in the Trinity 94 
Gog and Magog 3l 

Goldriher, 1. 27, 131, 134 
Gospel, brought by missionaries 
97; Jesus’ teachings in 88; 
taken to the ten lost tribes 91, 
see New Testament* Initl 


Gospel of Thomas the Israelite 84 
^‘Gospels,’' by Schmlcdel 80, 83 
Government census reports, see 
Census 

Governitient of India, action, re¬ 
gard in|f Badr 83, 104, 117; 
regarding Cawnpore mosque 
ll3, 114; regarding Muham¬ 
mad * All 136; regarding 
H^rajwfnd/^r 153 

Government of Fanjtb, action re¬ 
garding Ahmad 43, 111 
Government offieiais §8 


Grades and grovvth hereafter 63, 
133 


Granih S^hib 106, 107 
Greek Physicians 82 
Gregory XI11, Pope 72 
Grhwnld, H. D. 30, 21, 27, 30, 
48, 72, 113 

Guide, the, Ahmad 37, 98, 14B; 
all prophets 151 ; God 151 : 
Muhammad 131 
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GurdJlHpur, Fa^ijalu 13^ 11S| 119 
Guru sue Nilnak 

Guma (Hpirimal guides), Sikb 

106 

UABIBULLAH, Amir of Af- 
^ ghanifttan 70^ ^4 
HaUiii Matin 160 
Uudjs 56 135, Traditione 
Haeckel and IsMm’' 130 
Baj) 57, 58, sec Pilgnmage 
Hahfjni 37 

Hakim Khalil Ahmad 
HaUaJ A! 3S 

Hanlfite Imdms 155, 15a _ 

Hard-hcartedneaa, of Jeaua o5; of 
MaaiiiFia 69, 70 
Hardinge, Lord 114 _ 

Hanford, Con a., 

Hastings, W. 78, ^9, M, lOi 
Head ley. Lord 1^8, J39, l53 
HeafonUW,75 
Heaven, according to Ahmud 

04, 147; God the light of 151; 
Muhammad gives access to 13^, 
5 fe Paradise. ,,,96 

Heavens, Jesus m one ot uve 
78, 133 

Hebrew, language 77,^93, 134; 
appearance of Afghans and 
Ka^htnUia 31, Israel 
Hebrews, Book of, sec New 
I'eatameot 

Hell 63, 64, H7, 96. 12 j, 147 

Heresy, of Ahmad 16i 70fi, 
118' of a Cbrbtian 78 ; of Jcsua 
alleged 86 , S7; of a Matilvi 119; 
of the Mu^tadiites 123; piudsh^ 
rnent of, in Isliiin ^ 4; by the 
Jews 87 

Herfowl, R- Travers 86 
lliijhat JoumaU rfe 1?. . 
Higher cntidsiii, xce Crjticiam 
Hinduism, AhmaJ’a. knmyledge 
of 17 : criticism of 34, 51, 
lOl, I04l propofted union with 
105 j 106 

Hindus, Ahmad sent to 51, h>4, 
converts from, to the Ahmad-ya 
movement 133; to Clirisrianity 


97 1 in fCashmir 93; Nanak, 
avatar of 106, 108 
Hindu thoughts 108 
Historicity, of Nanak 108; of the 
New Testament 79, 80 
History, Professor of Islamic 125 
Holy Ghost, The 95, lOi 
Home, DeD.23 
Home Rule in India 136 
Hospitals, Mjmon 99 
Hughes, Te F* 18, 71, 74 
Hurairah, Abu 30 
Hurgronje, C. Snouck IS 
Husain, ImJlm 41 
Hyderabad 73, 137 
Hymtis of Nanak 100 

I BN HA2M 79 
^ Ifan Khaldun 30, 30, 38 
Ibrahim of Alleppo 74 
Iceland 18 

*ld, the, or'Id-uz-Zuha, orBa<i:u • 
^Id 43 

'Id^ubFitr 139 

Ideals, of Christionity, harmful 
75; impossible 135 ; of Jsliim, 
low 135 

Idiocy in isilm 30 
Idolatry, M ah am madcompro¬ 
mise with 56; Nrmak's opposi¬ 
tion to 106 ; of Hindus, criti¬ 
cised 101 

Idolatry, Islam and 130 
fjiSsi-uJ^MaHk 41 
IjmiV (Agreement) 42, 67 

Thndl-ud^Dht 92 

I la hi Bakhsh 69 

55 , f 

Image, Ahmad, of God 3/; of 
Kri^na 51 

Images, in dreams 60 ; of Heaven 
and Hell 63 

Iniiim, a Hanifite 155,156; of 
Mosque, Mauritius 130 ; of 
Masque, Woking 129 
Imilms, Ahmadiya 150; Mahdl, 
the last of the 38 
ImSuTi Husain 41 
Tmam-udTlin, Mir^u OS 

Ahmad 37 
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^Irsipcralor'* 33 

Im po rt ant D i^covery R ega r ding 
Jesus Christy An 94 


Impoatcti All, Ahmad, ifCtiHfltia- 
nity true 90 

Imposters, other prophets not 109 
Imptirtty, forhiddeo by IsMm 153 
Incarnation, Ahmad of Kri^na 
50, Si I Jesus, of Hod 90; 
Kri^na, of Vi^nu 101; Nilnab 
106 ; Rumn, of Vi^nu 103 
Incarnations, Hindu, condemned 
by Nunak 106 

India, Buddhism dead in 109 ; 
Creature, woisbip of lOl; Islam 
in 127. 133436, 139 ; Jesua^ 
allej^cd visit to 92; Muslim 
prophets sent to 109 ; regain era- 
tion of, ChristianUy’s mission 
160; social system of 106 ; un¬ 
educated in 104, see British 
Rule 

Indio, Cydopedia of, Balfour lOS 
India MunHni and the Isldmic 
Review 113 

Indio, Whai it con teach tis, 
Muller 102 

Indian, ChriatiaQ teacher, an 19; 
converts to Christianity 97 ; 
Muslims in London 153; phy¬ 
sicians 83; prince, an 92, 93; 
prophet t, Hama and Krj^na 
W9; sstory, an 92 

Initiation, into the Ahmadiya 
mnvcnient 145; into Islam in 
England 138, 151 
Infidelity, of Christianity 75; of 
Islam 69 

Infideb 70, 157. 158 
Inpl, The 77, 79, 80, sec New 
Testament 

Inoculation for plague, Ahmad’a 
objection to 49, 5Q 
Inspiration, in IsLlm 137, 147; of 
the Bibfe 79, 134; of the Qur'¬ 
an 54, 121, 134; human and 
divine distinguished 54, 55 
InierL'rssiO'ti, in orthodox Csl^m i 
36* 1S3; of Husain 41; of Jesus * 
36* 87; of the Meccan idols 56; i 


of Muhammad 36, 56. 122, 

123. 147; td the prophets 87, 
of the saints 93, sec Prayer 
International Bible Students^ 
Association 29 

Internationai Committee* y*M* 
C*A. 160 

Intoxicants prohibited 68, 152 
Invalidism, of Ahmad IS, 19,30; 

of Bashir-ud-din 116 
Mfc 136 

*hd 77, 79, see Jesus. 

Isaiah, Book of, in the Century 
Bible 27, sec Old Testament 
lahmael. Children of 37 
Israel, Children of 27, 90, 91; 
House of 91; Kingdom of 91^ 
see Hebrew 

Israei, History of the People of, 
by Cornhill 91 

Israelite, father, lacking to Jeaus 
82; prophets 84, 110 
Israelite f Gospel of Thomas 
The 84 

IslUiti (orthodox) , Ahmad r\ rela¬ 
tion to 53ff; Ahmadiya move¬ 
ment in reiatjon to 118, 130, 
136ff ; Lahore party in relation 
to 124, 140; belief regarding, 
Jesus' birth 82; Jesus^ death 33, 
78, 132; Jesus* second coming 
35ff; Jesus* character 78, 82. 
133; the Christian scrijjtures 
79; the future life 123 ; inter¬ 
cession 36ff; the intermediatv 
state 62; the Mahdi 37ff, 71 ff; 
the sinlessTiess of the prophets 
i 81 ; ceremoniaiiain of 57 ; con¬ 
verts from 118; converts to 73, 
153 ; d i ff e r c n c c 8 with the 
Ahmadiya movement 71 ff, IIS; 
with Sir Syed AJunad Khln 
134; essence of 60; glorified 
by Ahmad 60ff, 139; hoati- 
iitv to Ahmad 19, 34, 51, 
in, 118 , '119, 120, 155B. 

Idiocy in 20; in India 
127, 133-136, 139; recent 

periods of development I33<f; 
rationalistic and univcrsalistic 
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- ^nd unpoljtkai 133, 134,136; 
rationalistiCj dogmatic aud poll- 
134-136, 137; dogmatic, 
aupeniattiralistic and unpo 11ti- 
cal 136-140, 144 ; mtionaUstjc, 
dogmatic and polhical 139, 140; 
misrepresented in the Wesll2vi, 
129 ; modifications of 135. 13B; 
the religion of the future 135 ; 
lu revival by Bashvr*ud-Dln 
133; meaning of, '‘migiva- 
tion'^eO; schoiaaiic 174;, 
sources of 64; spirit of 13S i 
stiperiority to Christianity 136 ; 
truth of, admitted by Ninak 
106 j wickedness of 35, 68, 69, 
70, Muhammadan 
' * laluin *' 130 

ISO ^ ^ 

** Islam and CiviliifatioiT 130 

nrnm, Ajipects of, by Macdonald 

Islam, RcUgicus Attitude and L%fi^ 
ia, by Macdonald 20, 55, 58 
Isidm, ihe AwJsttiing of, by 
Heaford 75 , . . , 

^* Is]a.nTi in Kashniir,’ by Waiter 

93 

Islam MiUrian 130 
hid in, the Faith of, by Sell 37 
Isfam ike Spirit of, by Amlr^Ah 
64 , 6S, 66, 135 , , , 

hlom, the T^a^Mng^ of, 

GbwSam xlbrnad 16, 54,55, 57, 
5S-63, 143' ^ ^ 

Islam, Vorksungen fiber den, by 
Goldiiher 131, 134 
Islam, What is? 130, 151ff. 
bUmic History, Professor of 135 
Isidmic Reviewand Muslim India, 
The 113, 137, 128, 129, 130, 
151 

istampur 13 

Italy is 

IAGTRDAR 98 
J Jainiarn 17 
7^xmd^^l^ 150 
lammu 45 
Japan 18, 49 118 


. 91; 


Java U8, 130 
Jcnisalem, deatruction of 
jtsua in temple at 92 
Jeiiia ChrisPs, life, birth 83, 83, 
104, 137; visit to the tempk92; 
baptism 85, 93; trsiracles 33, 
77, 83, 84, 13S; failure and 
fluccess 89; persecution 34, 
betrayal 97; desertion^; 
alleged trip to the East 53, 78, 
DO, 96, 114, 132 ; death and 
burial 38, 32, 34, 43, 73, 7S, 

88, 90-95, 97, 107, 116, 133, 
137, HO; resurreetion 28, 90, 
107, 138; aMjerision (Christian 
conception) 84, 107, 138 ; 
(Muslim conception) 28, 78, 
132; propliedes 33, 44, 49, 78, 
87, 88,90; teachings 20^ 
character besmirched 81,83, 85^ 

89, 99, 133; praised 35, 75, 84, 
99; doctrine of the person or, 
Incarnation 96; atonement 95, 
96; one Person of the Trinity 
94, 95; sinlesancss 36, 80, 81, 
84; intercession 36, 37; divinity 
and deity 80, 83, 86, 87, S8, 89; 
Christian worship of 33( 41; 
second advent 26, 31, 38, 

119, 123, 132, 137, 138; 

Alim ad 8 unkue relation to 27, 
31-34; a Prophet in Isiatn (*Jj5) 
33. 38, 77-79, 84, 87, 119. 128, 
151, 154 

JeiUs Christ, An I m p o rt ant 
Discot;ery Regarding 94 
*' Jesus Christ as Man and God’* 
130 

Jesuiv of Nazareth, by iCrauss 86 
Jewish, appearance of Afghans and 
Kashmiris 91 ; eschatological 
hopes 25ff, 28, physicians 43 ; 
Kabbinical writings, sources of 
Isllm 64 

Jewish Fncyciopedio, T/te 18, 36, 

Jewish Liife of Christ, Fhe 86 
Jews, the, abuied by Jesus hS 
attacks on Jesus 81, 83, 84 
attitude towards Jesus 86, 87 
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Johanmne Sect, IS 
John, Gospel 
of, set Nexv Testament 
John of Damascus 93 
John, the Baptist 3S, S2, 85, 88, 
92 

Joonh 90 
josfipoat 93, 93 
Joseph 93 

Joseph (jo New Testament) 137 
Judgment, critical, absent in 
A^mad 18, in the Ah madly a 
moveraeiu 133, 139 
Judgment Day 25, 28, 30, 32, 
37, 71,122, 123 
“Julia" 23 
Justice of God 96 

L^A^BA 110 
^ iCabir JOB 
Katiira (greater sins) J23 
mfir 41/70, 115, 123 
Kolima 107, l28, 139 
Kanntl-ud-Dln, Khwajah 17, 24, 
74, 99, 113. 118, 125, 126, 137 
J29, 139, 153, 154 
Kangra, District, Panjab 49 
Karwa 103, 106 
Kashmir 52. 78, 90, 91, 93, 93, 
94, 116, 132 

Keshab Chandra Sen 105, 135 
fCeswkk movement 18 
Khaldun, Ibn, Mukaddima 39, 
30,_3S* 

first, of Ahmadlya move^ 
men I 111, 113, 'U9, sec NOr- 
ud-Din; ^second 114. 149, see 
Bashlr-ud-Din. 

early, of Islam 17, 73 



iClmHht-uUMiis'ih 113, 149, see 
N a r-u<i -Din, B ash If- u d - Df n 
Khatsa High School, Lahore 108 
Khilrijites 17 
Khimfei US 
Kkinzh (pig) 41 
Khuda Bufchsh, S, 64, 66, 68 
King-Emperof, the 47 
Kingdom, the, of God 29; of the 
Son of Man 88, 90; of Israel 
91 

Kipling, Rudyard 154 
KMb-i(t-Taw$sh, by Al-Hallaj 
38 

Koran, see Qur^a^n 
Koran, The, according to 
Ahmadby McNeile 131 
Korari^ PreHmhinry'Ducoitrse to, 
by Sale 35. 30 
Korea 49 
KmuKa, Dr. S. BG 
Krii^na 50, 51, 103, 110, 


I A HO RE 17, 20, 34, 42, 47, 
69, 74, 96, 108, 114, 12i. 
135, 126, 160 

Lahort party, the 1X5, 116, 124, 
134U26, 140 
Lnlitomstdro 92 
Lait Day, jee judgment Day 
Law, of God J31; of la lam 19. 
68,131,135,145,147,14S, 151; 
of Moses 87| 88; of nature 
136,152 

Lectures, see Debates ^nd discus- 
sJoos 

Leitnet> Profe^or 126. 

Lelch Ram, Pandit 43, 111 
Leon, Protfcssor H. M. 128 
LeUeri from a Living Dead Man, 
by Elsa Barker 23 
Leyden Encyclopedia <?/ IsUm 18 
Liberal, Government in Great 
Britain 48, reJigion, in D.S.A. 
53; of Syed Ahmsd Khan 65, 
134 


Liberty of the Press 138; of 
worship 155 
Lilith 26 

Lindsey Hall, London 153 
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^erature, of Ahmadiya move¬ 
ment, 17 i of QMiain party li7, 
IIS, 130 ; of Lahore party 135, 
126 

Lodge, Sir Oliver 33 

London 64, 118, 130, 137, 153. 

London Muslim Idteiary Society 
137 

London Quarterly Review 18 

XovaltiS t>f Ahmad and hU family 
to Government 13, H, 71- 
74 1 of Muiflims in India 73, 
74j of the Qldian party to 
Ahmad 116, 139 

Lucknow 67 

Luke, Gospel of, $ce New Testa¬ 
ment 

Luxury condemned 35, 68 

LyeX.lC. 130 
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w. 


A. OXON (Rev, 

S. Moses) 33 

Macauliffe, M,A, 108 

Maciclonald, D.B. 30, 31, 43, $S, 
S3, 65, 135 _ 

Madrassak at Qadian 1X7 
Magdalen, Mary 86 
Magnetuee, Ahmad 76, 88 
Magog {Mdjuj) 31 
Mahadevajl 101 ^ 

Mahdl, The, Ahmad 16, 35, o7- 
39, 71, in, 119, 13S, 147; 
not a man of blood 38, 71-73 
*'Mahdls bloody " 71 
Mahdibm 138 
MAjOj (Magog) 31 
Malabar 118; North 119 
Malachi, Book of, sec Old Testa¬ 
ment 

Malay 136 ^ 

Manifestation, of Ahmad, Bastur- 
ud-DIn 149; of God, Ahmad 
36t 76; Muhammad 56; of 
Muhammad, Ahmad 133, 
Buru^ 

MausM (abrogated) 43 
Mantra, C» H. 130 
Maracci 30 
Marlihas, the 133 
Mafgoliouth, D, 13, 78, 79 


$ce 


(‘ ‘ Ointmen 
Jesus ‘*) 4i, 90 
Mariam 77, see Mary 
Mark, Gospel of, see New Testa- 
meni 

Marqub, Captain Stanley 153 
Martyrdoms of Ahmad's followers 
19, 70, 74 ' 

Mary, Jesus, son of 39, 30, Sw. 
tjo, 86, 04, 133; character of, 
aspersed 83, 84, 137; alleged 
insi’lb to, by Jesus 86; 
Mariam, Virgin - 
Masdblf} as Sunna 30 
Masiht Khalrfat-'Ul 113, 
Materialism, of Europe 99, 139; 

of Islam 35, 63, 135 
Matthew, Gospel of, see New 
Testament 

Matter, etcTnlty of 103 
Matriculation examination 117 
Maulvi, Ahmad called a 98 ; of 
East Bengal 119; of Lahore 
46, 135 ; a renesrade 139 
Maul vis, corrupt 35, 69, 96, 
educated 67, 93 
Mauri tiuii 118, 130 
Mecca 58, 73, 106, 107, 108, 139, 
140. 

Media 91 

Mediator between God and maoj 
Ahmad 37, 76 
Medina 93, 133, 139 
Medina Suras of Qur'In 68 
Mediums, SpirihiaUstk 33 
Mercy of Gud 06, 

Mesopotamia 91 

Message of Peacet Thc^hy Ahmad 
S4, 104, 105 ^ ^ ^ 

Messenger of GckI, Ahmad 14b, 
149; ISO; Mubamrnad 138. 
145, 149 ’ 

Messengers of God 149, see 
Messiah, the Promised, Ahmad 
16, 30, 21, 35-37, 39-51, 76. 
Ill, 124. 133, 145, ly. 
of America, ]. A, Dowie 32, 45 ; 
of Moses, Jesirs 33; of Muham¬ 
mad, Ahmad 33 ; was not Jesus 
87 
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" Messiah of Qadian, The/^ Ijy 
H. D. Griswold 30 
Messiahiship of Ahmad, proved 
by Jewish prophecits 35*27 ; 

• Christian pTophecies 27*29; 
Muslim prophecies 39*31 ; re- 
veTation identifyiog^ Ahmad 
with Jesii$ 2S, 39> 132; ifimi- 
larjty in situation of Ahmad 
and JesuSt 34-37 i Ahmad's 
manifesiation of and superiority 
to M u h a ni mad 36, 37 [ 
Ahinatl’s fulfilment of pro¬ 
phecies feg:ardin^ the Mahdi 
37-39 ; outward sip;ns 39*50 ; 
identity of Ahmad and KfJ^na 
50*51; Ahmad’s ’'great dk* 
coveries,’" Discoveries 
Messiehship, 3/y Chhn to Fro^ 
misedf by Ahmad 35 
Miliemal Daufi books, by 
’■ Pastor” Russell 38, 39 
Millennium of Muslims 25, 36j 38 
Miracles and of Ahmad 

39-S9, 93, 143 ; of Islam 40, 
67 ; of Je^Ms 33, 77, 83, 84, 
133 ; of Muhammad 30, 40, 
56, 84 : of Nanafc’s chold 106, 
107; of the prophets 133, 148 ; 
of the saints 60 

Miraculotis, the, dented by Bud¬ 
dha, 109; denied by Sir Syed 
Ahmad Khun 67 
Mi'iftj-ud'Din 13, 15 

Ghulim Ahmad, see Ah¬ 
mad 

' 'Mini Ghuliin All mad, A False 
Messiah of India,” by R. Sirlj- 
ud-Diin 47 

alfirsJ OhuBm AhmSd, the Meh^ 
di M^ssieth of Qddidn, by H. D, 
Griswold 3!, 27, 48, 73 
Mir25U 111, sec Ahmadiya 
Mi&hkrit-ul-Maslbih 71, 81 
\4isrepr;rtentadojis of Islam in tiie 
\Vm 126, 139, 130 
Mis 5 ^ionaries, Christian 13, 14, 17, 
18, 31, 33, 34, 44, 54, 85, 96, 
97, 98, 99, 100, 130, 137, 160; 
Ahmadlya, 118, 126 


Misaionanea, misrepresentations 
of 130 

Missionary work, Ary a Samai 
103; Ahmadlya community 
QadiStn '117*130, 148; Ahma* 
diya party in Lahore 116, 124, 
125, I2e; Christian, changed 
spirit of 99 ; success of 97 ; of 
Lahore party in England 118, 
125, 126*130, 13S, 153, 154 
M i ssi onary Co n f er en ce, o rid ’ s 18 
Musionary of the Wofld f 

The 47 

Modern Mai^emcuis among Mas- 
lemSt by Sp D, Wilson 138 

Movements in 
India, by J. N. Farquhar 92, 
133 

Modernism in the Roman^Catho* 
lie Church IB 

Modificatjons necessity In Islim 
13S, 136 

Mohammedanism, by C, Snouc:c 
Hurgronje 38 
Monasteries, Mnslim 68, 

Monghyr 118, 155,156, 157 
Monogamy, in ChTistianity 99 ; in 
6o 

Morioiheiam, of Muslims 101 ; of 
Vedas denied 102 
Montagu, S. 136 
Mo pi aha 119 
Moral responsibility 152 
Morality, of the Ahmadlyn move¬ 
ment and Baha’ism, o failure 
138; of Christianity,a failure 89, 
161 ; of IsEm, pfactiral 135 ; 
severe 135 ; low 135 
Mormonism 17 

Moses 27 , 33 87 , 08. i28, 151, 
154* 

” Moses, Rod of ” 69 
Moses, Rev* Stainton 23* 

Moslem, see Muslim 
2Joj/cm Christ, The, Zwemcr39, 
77, 78 

Moslem League, the, All-Indla 
67, 114, 126, 136, 140 
Moslem World, The 18, 42, $5, 
93, 112, 121 
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ill, 113, 115, 117^ 
119,120, m, 139,153,155,157 
M’jftia/O 
Mugltal race 13 

MiiSamraad, Ahmad's, spiritual 
relation to 36, 37, 50, 131, 
IZZ ; auptrlority to 37, 13B; 
bcJict of, regard the Bible 
79 ; Jesiua* death 78; Jesua* 
persouality 78; Jiktld 71, 
Christian attacks on 81 ; deser¬ 
tion of, by later orthodox l^lilm 
tiS, 75; life and character of, 
Ishmaeiiie stock 37 ; miracles 
and signs 39» 40, 56, 84 ; pro¬ 
phecies 39-31, 49 ; success 89 ; 
buried in Medina 93, 1^3, 

139; sense of ain 131; sinlesaness 

5f5, 133 ; waHikeness 89, jfcf 
Jikiiid ; offices of medium of le- 
velniion C>5-fi7, I3i, 143; prn- 
ph eta hip (Last and Seal) 55, 
56, 93, 97, 109, 13i, 145, 
147,148, ISO ; aavbtir 56 ; titles 
of, hlessenger of God 138, 145, 
iSl : mcid^ for human guidance 
133 : the Moses of Islam 37 ; 
Servant of God 133, 138,145,151 
Muhammad ‘All, editor of Com¬ 
rade 136 

Muhammad ‘All Maulvi i7, 
li4, 135, 136 

Muhamma i Din, Mauivi U7 
Muhammad Haaan, Maulv! 4S 
Muhammad ilusain, Mauivi 16, 
43,46,111 

Mu h a m m ad I bn d - Ba h Ih 93 

Mr.bammad inayat ‘AO 39^ 
Muhammad lamail, Maulvl 45 
Muhammad Sadiq, Mufti 117 
MuhaFiimadan-apologetka 137 ; 

Muliammadniv commentators and 
theobgians 58, 79 ; community 
in India, sei* India, Islam. 
Muhammadan Angb-Or i e n t a i 
College, Aligarh 67 
Muhammadan Educadonaj Con- 
feVence 66, 67 

Muhammadan Tract and Book 
35epot, T^ahore 39 


Mujaddid (“ Reviver Ahmad 
116, 131 

MTukaddinm of I bn Khaldiin 30, 
30, 38 
Mulham 55 

Mullahs 16, 30, 35, see Maul- 
vis 

Muller, Max 103 

Miiltaqa-id-Abkdr 74 

Mu ns hi Firil examinatian 135 

M-iirtadd 74 

Musa li ar 130 

Musfifik 41 

AfitifCtft Faith, Tht Fundmental 
Doefrines of tlu-, by Ahmad 
57, 60 

, Mtialim High School, Lahore 135 
1 M If 5^2 m Ind la and I shl m icRevku^, 
The 99, 113, 136, nee Isldmu- 
Reviett.* 

Muslima, Ah madia deelared to 
he 155ff, see Isliim, Mubam' 
madan 

Mu‘taziJites 65; 133, 134 
Mutiny of 1857, the 13 
Mysore 73 

Mythology, Hindu 103 

MAIT?, Jesus 77, 119 ; Prophet 
Ahmad 1 IS, sec Jesus Chrht 
Nadwat-ui-‘Ulama 67, 68 
N5nak, Gurii 106, 107,^ 108 

Nature^ denial of the Trinity in 
94; law of 135,153: worship of. 
in Islam 101 
Neo- Musalmlns 130 
“ Neumiic theory of Jefliis’ 
mi nicies 83 

New Obpensatbri Samaj 105 
Neu^ Sekaff-Htr^og ^ Encych- 
pedio of Fdigiom Kuoudedge 
93 

New Testament, echoes of, m 
Ahmad's teaching 60 ; hiatori- 
city of 79 80; Teaus in 78, ^9 ; 
prophecies of, fulfilled in 
Ahmad 37, 39 ; quotations from 
[New Testament, quotation'* 
from! Matthew (4: 4) 58 ; (13: 
31) 80 : (13: 39) 83; (13:40) 
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• ■ 90 ; (13r 4?) 86; ^15: 24) 91 ; 
(16: 28) 88, 90 ; (17: 12) 38; 
(30: 1-16) 37 ; (31; 34) 87 ; 
(37: 43) 89; {37; 46) 80, 8S ; 
Mark (3; 31) 80; (10:17) 80; 
(10; 18)87: (13. 32) 80; (IS; 
34) 80; Liike (1; 17) 83 ; (3: 

17) 38; (7: 37, 38) 86; (33; 
36) 89; '23: 43) 87; JoKn (4: 
31) 37; (JO; 8) SH; (10: 16) 
92; (14; 13) 87; (14; 36) 30; 
(16: 7)37, 30; I Coriiithian9(2; 
9) 61; Hebrews (5:7) 85; (7: 
35 ) 36, 87; 1 John(4; 1-3) 37; 
Revelation (30; 1*10) 36; (3; 
8) 31 

“New Testament, The Age of 
the’' 130 

New Theology, The 18 
Ntvi Vink Times, the 1S3 
New Zealand Baptist Mifistonary 
Society 113 

Nima/57, 353, Friday prayers 
Cctiiury, Thc9Z 
Niy&ga 103, 104 
Nirim f>f Hyderaljad, Tlie 137 
NoJdtfkc, E, 13 

N<jr>-AJimad} Myslimsi, rejatmn 
of, to Ahmt^dtfl 115, ll6j 117, 
150 

Nori^rcj^istance. |esua' teaching 
regarding S9 
North Africa 153 
North Malaliar 119 
Notostlch, N kolas 93 
N«rll7 
Nur-ud-Diti, Hakfm 40, 83, 111, 
113, 114. 115, 133, 139. 149 

f^BSCURANTiSM of Christ^ 
^ ianity 7S 

** Ointment of Jesus ” 41, 90 
Oid Tcstamefit, Histarj- of 91; 
imiphecy hiifilfed in Ahmad Z6, 
27: prophets of ai. 84, SS, 151; 
ituotations front! iOld Teats- 
meuV quotations ffoml Genesis 
(3 t 8j 26 : Deuteronomy (1H\ 

18) 37; (33: 2) 37: I Chron. 
ides (5:36) 91: l aiah (31:6) 


37: (U:3) 37; Ezekiel (39: 16) 
31; Malachi (4: 5) 3S 
Omar, K^milfa 133 
Omar Khayyant 64 
Orders, religious, set* Darwish 
Origintil Sources af the Qut^^h, 
The, by Tisdall 64 
Orissa IIB 

Orthndaxy of Ahmad 53ff, see 
fsllm (Orthodox) 

Oudh 7Z 
Outcastes 97 

uAiaHAM^i-saLAif 126 
Palestine IS, 93 
Palmer, E. H- 121 
Pandits, Hindu 106 
Panipnt 130 

Panjah, the 13,40, 43, 49,73,106, 
lOa, 113, 118, 119 126, I56 
Panlab CenaiLia Report 98 
Panjab Chief Court 43 
Pan] ah, Oovernmeni of die 43, 
111, 153 

Punjab Unirefsity 117, 135 
Paraclete, the 30 

Paradise, ai the mother's feet 152; 
hereafter 60, 61-63, 87, 123, 
151 : on earth S9, see Heaven 
Parallelism, between the Ahma- 
dlya movement and Bahi’ism 
53, 138 : claimed by Ahmad 
between Jewbh. C!hristian and 
Musiirti Mesaianlc pTonhecie^ 
25-27 

Pfirdakt 67, see Veil, the 
Pardon, see Forgiven - 
Pariahs 97, 134 
Parkinson, J, 128 
Par^iis, the 43, SI, 133 
Path of God, the 59 
Patna High Court 155 
Paul, Sf. 99 

Peer, Lord Headley 153’ 
Perfection, hereafter 60, 61*63; 
iri faith and works 123; of 
Alunad 36, 143; of Chtisflan 
Trinit}^ 95 ; of It Jim 54, 64; 
65, 66, 7S ; of jetyt 36, 84, of 
Muhammad 36, 121, 122 
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Pi:rikhttO,f 30 

periodicals, Ahmadiya 17 ; of 
Islam 136, 153, 160 ; of Lahore 
party 137, 13S, 130 ; of Qadjaii 
party 117, 130 

Persecution, of Ahiuad 19, 34, 
35 ; of Ahmadia 70, 74, 118, 

11 9; of Jesus 34, 35, 89 ; of 
Nanak 106 

Persons of the Trinity, the 95 
Persia, Persian, Persians 49 , 53, 
73, 90, 93, 109, 135, 134, 138, 
153 

Peshawar, N,-W. F, P. 73, 136 
Pfandcr 18 \ 

Pharisees, the 34, 39, 85 ] 

Philippines, the 118 , 

Philosophy of Muhammad 33 - 

Physicians, Greek 83; Indian 
14, 83; Jewish, Chriatian, 

Farsi and Muslim 43 
Pigeon, the Holy Spirit 95, IQI 
Pilate 35 

Pilgrim Tige, of Ah mail to Dera 
B3.ba Nhnak 106; to Mecca 58, 
68, LOG, 107, lOS, 130, 133, 
140 ; to Medina 133, 139 ; to 
Qadian 119, 130, 134, 139, 
149 

Pillars ol Islam, the five (/IrH?*) 
57, 58, 71 
Pius V, Pope 73 
PlagiarioiTi of Jesus alleged 88 
Plague, if*® Messiah*a 

advent 3B, 31, 48, Ahmad's 
alleged protection from 49, 50 
Phguey A Het/eaM Cure for the 
Bubonic, by Ahmad 41 
Police arrests 130 
Police Inspector of Bengal, a 131 
Police Court, Tower Bridge, 
London 138 

Political controversy 113, 114, 
135, 136, 139 
Poll tax ifizya) 71 
Polygamy* justified 67, 99; of 
Ahmad 138; of Bahi'UlIah 
13i ; of Bashir-ud-DIti 116 ; 
of Joseph 137, 

Polytheism of Hindus 101 


Polyuria, Ahmad's disease 15, 30 
Pope Gregory XIII 73 
Pope Pius V, 73 

Post-Resurrect ion appearances of 
Jesus 90 

Powers of darkness, the 35 
Practice of the Prophet 148, see 

Pragmatism 139 

Prayer, Prayers, call to lOS; effi¬ 
cacy denied by Sir Syed Ahmad 
Khan 67; by Buddha 109; na¬ 
ture of 57, 59; of Ahmadfs 115, 
150, 155ff; of BaidiIr-ud-Din 
149; of Jesus 85; prescribed 
Muslim 41, 57, 107, 115, 119, 
137, 138, 146, 149,153, 153;see 
intercession 
Prayer Carpet 108 
Prayer duels of Ahmad 33, 44 
Prehminary Djseour»e to the 
Kofony A, by Sale 35, 30 
Fresbyteriau Church in 1ml ia, the 
46 

presidency College^ Calcutta 64 
priesthood * Priests 85, 96, 139, 
153, see Maulylsj Mullahs, 
Missionaries 

Progress after death 63, 133 
Prohibition, of certain foods 107; 
of intoxicants 68, 153; of mysti¬ 
cism and asceticism 134; of to¬ 
bacco smoking 68; relating to 
non-Ahmadis 115, 118, 130, 
150 

Promised Messiah, the, see Mes¬ 
siah 

Prophecy, Propbccies, denied by 
Sir Syed Ahmad KKln 6? ; in 
visions 143; uttered by Ahmad 
43-50, lOS, 133 ; by Jesus 33, 
44, 49, 78, S7, 8B, 90; by Mu¬ 
hammad 49; regarding Ahmad 
ib, 35^31; ref^ardirig Hashir- 
ud-D!n 133 

Prophet, a false, jesus 49, 87, 88 
Prophets, inspiration of 55 ; mir¬ 
acles of 133 ; of alJ peoples 109, 
115. 133 138, 147, 153, 155; 
of India, Klma and ^4^;a 
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re¬ 
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110; of Old Teaiument 83* 84, 

88 , m 

Prorshetship, of Ahmad 5S, IZZ, 
ll,3, 131t 147: of Jesos 77, 78, 
138, 133: of Muhammad 55, 
56, 93, 97, 109, 131, 145, 147, 
148, ISO 

Prosecution, of Ahmad 16, 43; of 
ihe editor of Badr 104, 117 ; of 
the editor of the Zamlnddf 153 
Fnistitution 99 

pro testa nt Is turn 130, see W&hhd- 
bite^ 

Psychic flemfints in Ahmad's 
vdations 23, 33» 143-144: 
Mohammad^031, 33 
Paychka, modern 33 
Psychology, modern 31 
Pud re. Viscount de 1^)3 
Puja holidays 119 
Purinas, Ptirilnic 83, 101, 105 
Purgatory, Muslim 133 

Q AOIAN, antecedents of 13; 
Ahmad's birih-placc 14; 
burial place 34, 134, 139; 

headquarters of A h m a d t y a 
movement 17, 34; alleged spe¬ 
cial proteciioii from plague 49, 
50 : place of Messiah's advent 
53: library at 93 ; Ary a Samij 
at 103 : visits to, of Mr, Daniel 
19 ■ of Dr, G riawold 37; of 
Prof. StrM-ud-Din 46; of the 
author 116, 139; of Abmod’sfoi 
b^verii 119, 120, 124, 139, 149; 
of Ahmad'(I opponenfci 40, 46 ; 
headquarters of later Qndiln 
partv 114, 115, 117, 130, 134, 
133^138, 140, 149 
Qa^diani 111, see AhmadTya 
Qaiandat order of Darmshes 108 
Qnsjda by Al?mad 41 

QasQn Lahore District 45 
Qa^tis, in Afghanistan 70 
Qifias-ul-Anbiyii 78 
Quflftrcmere Ed., by De Skne, of 
MMkaddiTHa of Ibn KhaJdfin 
30, 30, 38 

Quefn-EmpresSt the 157 


1 Qur'an, the attitude toward^ of 
Ahmad and the A h m a d i y a 
movement 14. 17, 54, 117, 138, 
147; of Eaha 'ism 138 ; of Chris- 
tiaus 83 ; of Isla m to-day 34 ; of 
Sir Syed Ahmad Kh4n 130 ; of 
the Woking Mission 152 5 cha¬ 
racter of» a guidance for I. dam 
5G, 146; i Its p ifed 54, 134, 153: 
a miracle 40; perfect 147; verses 
abrogated 56,67 ; teaching of, 
regarding Ahmad 39, 147 ; 

Books and prophets 109, ISO ; 
the divine decrees 147: the 
/ttlil 79; interceadon 3G ; Jesus 
29, 33, 33, 77, 78, 79, 81, 83, 
83, B4, 133; Wd71,73; the 
fast day 30, 31 ; the life to come 
60, 63, 147 ; monotheism lOl : 
Muhammad 39 ; sin less ness of 
Prophets 81 ; stages of progress 
5§ : the Trinity 94 ; verses cited 
or tranRlatiom of, into English 
ISO, 131, ]2i‘ 

[Qur'iiti veraes cited or quoted] 
{U,8I) 82; CifI, 214, 215) 
71; (111,40, 43) 77; (111,43, 
47) 78; (in 48)32; (111,52) 
26, 83; (111, a) 84 ; (IV, 
76. 79) 71; (IV, 84) 40; (IV, 
156) 78; (IV, 169] 77: (V, 
116) 94; (VI, 109 ) 39; (VJH, 
39, 42) 71 ; (IX, S, 6) 71; 
(X. 38. 39) 40: {XH,53) 58; 
(Xlll, 30-24) 152; (XIV, 42) 
81 ; <xvni,93, 97) 31; (XIX 
llff*) 82; (XIX 22-34) 82; 
(XrX, 92) 29; (XXI, 89) S2 ; 
{XXl, 96) 31 : (XXllI, S2) 
83 : (XXIIT, 102) 62; (XXIV 
32) 67 ; (Xxxn, 1?) 61; 
(XXXrX, 54) 153; (XLE 57) 
81: (XLin, 61) 29; (LIlI, 
30) 56; (LXI, 5) 109 ; (LXI, 
6) 29: (LXIV, 46) 109; 
(LXVr, S) 63 ; (LXVI, 12) 
32; (LXXV, 3)-58; (LXXXIX 
27) 58; (LXXXIX, 28, 30) 
59; (XCVn, 40) 36 

Quraish, The 39 
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S3ABBINI(, AL wntSng;s of thf 
Jtws 36 

Hailwaya u\ Intiiii, sign of M« 3 - 
ftiah'a advent 31 
Ra"u 9S 
Rama 103, 110 
HamLiysna, the 103 
Ramadan, fast of 139, iw Fasting 
Ram Mohau Roy 105, 135 
Raxijlt Singh 13 
Kanson, Misis LUltny 153 

Jeius 77 1 the Qur'An 40; 
fee Messenger 

Rationalism, of IsEnri 65, 137, i 
139, 151, 153; of Sir Sycd 
Ahmad Hhan 67, i34: of the 
West 75 

Ravaim 103 

, by Lod^e 33 

Reason in religion, advocated 54. 

133, 134; deprecated 136, 139 
Recompense hereafter 61, 152, see 
Heaven, Paradise 
Redemption, none in I$ldm 153, 
see Salvation 

Keformer, Ahmad 51. 131, 137, 
147; Bashit-nd-Din 133; Jcsjs 
85, 88 

EeionTj, ?.eai for 134, 136 
Reforming movement, the Brahma | 
Samaj lOS; Syed Ahmad 
Khan*9 party 134 
Eefomis forced" on Islirn 143 
Regeneration, of India 161; 
through IsJain 60, 64; see 
Salvation 

** Reladve position of Man and 
Woman in hltlm, The*’ 130 
R$Hgi0-us Attitude and Life in 
f$Mm, The, by Macdonald 30, 
55, 58 

Remembrance of God 152 
Repentance 153 

Resignatiem to God 60 

Responsibility, Moral 152 
Resurrectinn, Day of 35, 33, 63, 
147, jef Judgment Pay; general 
38, 147; of an Ahmadiya martyr 
predicted 70; of je^as 33, 107, 1 

133 


I Resurrection, apptarauc» of Jesas, 
po&t 90 

Retaliation S3 

Revealed Cure f^r the Bubonie 
Plague, A, by Ahmad, 41 
Revelation, Revelations, in the 
Qiir'ln 109 ; in the Bible 83 ; 
to Ahmad 19, 20, 22, 33, 67, 
70, 71, 93, 10b, 121, 132. 133, 
137, 138, 130,142-144; to |«ma 
79; to Muhammad 22, 70, 136, 

137, 143; of other Prophets 
109; denial of 67, see Inspira¬ 
tion, Rationalism 

Revelation, New mediumi of 33, 

138, 139 

Revelation, Book of, see New 
Testament 

'VReveiation in The Doc¬ 

trine of,** by Macdonald 55 
Review of Religions in English 
17, 114, 117, ns, 125, 149 
i Review of Religions) passages 
cited or quoted: — Vol. I, t'l, 3, 
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